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. ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tas Editor of the following sheets thinks 
it necessary to inform his readers, that the 
conversations which have supplied the ma- 
terials of his publication, were held in the 
months of November and December last; 
and that the idea of communicating them 
to the Public, struck him when the subject 
was first proposed. He had long had occa- 
ion to see, or thought he saw, that infide- 
lity was gaining ground; that its progress 
was extended, and its influence increased, 
by artful and assiduous misre presentation, 


on one hand, and by thoughtlessness and 
vice on the other. He therefore conceiv- 


ed, that no more essential service could pos- 


sibly be rendered to Society, than by en- 


deavouring to recommend, and, as far as 
possible to promote, among those Whose 


principles were unformed or unsettled, a 
serious and fair investigation of a oubject, of 


all others the most important. 


With this view, when the i LA, 
of it came before the Society, of which he 
happened to be a Member, he paid the 


most particular attention to the arguments 
there delivered; noted them down with as 
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much fidelity and exactness as he was mas. 
ter of; and, as they had a IF Strong ef. 
fect on himself, he hopes the present ab- 
stract has nat s entirely obscured their 
force, or tarnished their beauty, but that 
they may yet have some influence on others, 
At least, he is disposed to flatter himself, 
that thus some persons may be induced to 
ive the argument a fair hearing, and, where 
they find it here deficient or obscure, to 
BY for farther information elsewhere; which, 

if they are ance disposed seriously to attend 

> It, 1 wil uind be at no been 


As. hs 2ybject Was intend int * 
Society. or at least supported, on the in fidel 
gide, by. an appeal to two pamphlets in an- 
swer to Bichop Watrou's Apology ; the one 
entitled, - © Watson refuted, by  SAMUZL 
Francs, M. P.“ and the other, The: A. 
Tor the. Bible examined, by A. 
cLEop,” which were then just published; 
it Was the Editor's wish, to bring the follow- 

little work forward immediately, in or- 

| to serve as an antidote to the poison of 
9 pu 1 — He aecordingly bad 
ng and nearly transcribed it for the 
_ y the middle of January: The pu- 
blication, however, has been thus long de- 
layed by a variety of circumstances, which 
it was impossible to foresee, and which, as 
they axe. entirely of a private nature, it is 
unnecessary to detail. The delay, indeed, 
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might have been ad vantageeus, had the E- 
ditor had leisure to direct his attention to 
the improvement af the work; or could he 
have prevailed on the Member chiefly; con- 
cerned, to take it under his on care. One 
advantage, however, he thinks it has de- 
rived by the delay, from the two. Letters in 
on which, he is in- 


the Appendix; an additi 
clined to think, will prove agreeable and use- 
ful, and which, as they were written several 
months after the Whole was finished, were 
only communicated to him about a fortnight 
age, with leave to make use of them. 

The Editor has alsa had an oppertunity. 
whilst the work was lying by, to hear the 
opinions of some of his friends, respecting 
the propriety of publishing it at all. On 
one hand, he was told, that the warks, the 
effect of which it was intended to gefeat, 
pere too contemptible to attract attention. 
and too glaringly absurd to mislead, if they 
Should ; that, in fact, they had already fal- 
len into the oblivion they merited ; maar 
much that the second part of. one of them, 
Kid to be in the Press in September, had 
never yet appeared: that, therefore, it would 
be paying them a higher compliment than 
they degerved, to publish any canfutation 


of them; and that any such confutatian _ 


might rather do harm than good, by brings 
ing them again into notice, and by making 
it be thought that they were more important 
than is really the case, and even, by provok. 
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ing more such unworthy Atempte to mis. . 
lead the understanding and to corrupt the 
heart. On the other hand, it was argued, 
that the attempts of infidels had of late been 
more than ordinarily numerous: that they 
appeared in every shape that was calculated - 
to confound or to mislead ; under the art. 
ful mask 'of Christian charity ; ; under the 
shadow of a liberal defence, of reason, philo- 
sophy and virtue ; and sometimes they came 
forward with the boldness of avowed athe- 
im. It was therefore contended, that as 
their assiduity was so great, and unfortu. 
nately so successful, it became the duty of 
every sincere Christian, to do his utmost to 
check the growth of an evil so fatal to the 
ice and happiness of society ; to restrain, 
possible, those who had already. been de. 
lated; to direct and assist those who were 
coming into the world, against the artful 
attacks to which they would certainly be 
liable; and to confirm those who were as yet 
unseduced. 

By these, and such like arguments, the 
Editor was led to think that his efforts might 
do some good; and he trusts they are 80 
conducted that at least they can do no 
harm. Of controversy he is well aware 
there is no end; for there ever have been, 
and probably ever will be, men who, when 
it is likely to serve a purpose, or to gratify a 
restless spirit of singularity or contradiction, 
1 controvert and IIS the 'most 
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certain facts. He is equally. well convin- 
ced, that as controversy is generally carried 
on, especially with respect to religion, a- 


gainst which objections are urged age after 


age, and year after year, in spite of confuta- 
tion, improved in nothing but in their futility 
and boldness, it is far from being a desireable 
thing for a quiet man, to enter into it: nor 


is he ignorant that the following little work, 


when viewed by persons less interested, may 
de thought liable to objections which he does 


not at present perceive. As, however, he 
by no means pretends to hold it out as a 


complete or perfect treatise, from its nature 
and origin this could scarcely be expected, 
he trusts he may lay claim to some degree 
of candid interpretation, on account of his. 
intentions. The objections of the petulant, 
or the sneer of the infidel, he hopes he has 
fortitude enough to disregard ; but the ap- 
probation of the candid scholar and sincere 
Christian, no honest man would wish to for- 


feit. , 


On the whole, the Editor trusts, that, as 
his intentions, in making this use of the ma- 
terials afforded him, are good, the errors 
which may be thought to attach to his part. 


of the execution, will be the more readily 


forgiven ; and that, on the whole, the ef- 
fects of the publication may be beneficial. 
Of one thing he is certain, that, could he: 
command a serious, unprejudiced, and unim- 
passioned attention to the subject, his pur 
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pose would be completely attained. Chris. 
tianity rests on a basis not to be shaken 
Sophistry, negligence, vice, or the three 
combined, may partially conceal its value, 
and misre present its evidence; but, when 
these are subdued, its importance and its 
proof must be irresistibly convincing. 


"EvthiBurcy, [ 
Joby 1ſt 1797. 
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AN "ACCOUNT Tr 
OF | 


THE FIRST DEBATE. 


Anons the various Societies instituted by 
private persons in this metropolis, for amuse- 
ment, instruction, or debate, there is one of 
which I, A. M. have the honour to be an 
official member. This society is nume 
rous, and, as we ourselves imagine, respecta- 
ble. It consists of persons in various situa- 
tions of life, and of very different modes of 
thinking. We were one evening, not long 
ago, assembled as usual, and discoursing in 
our common desultory way, same on Reli- 
gion, and some on politics. The opinions 
were more various than I had observed them 
on former occasions, and were delivered 
with less reserve. In politics, many of the 
members seemed to lean towards democra-: 
cy, or, to what they termed, a tate f na- 
ture; and for Christianity there was onby: - 
one who dared to be a strenuous advanitar: 
The others who thought as he did, wearer: 
A © 


ther too shy to defend their opinions so pu- 
blicly, or they were awed into silence by the 
ridicule and effrontery of its bolder oppo. 
nents. | 

One young gentleman, (Mr Goopw1r) 
whose speech commanded universal atten. 
tion, and seemed to meet, from some of the 
members, with much applause, descanted, 
with peculiar warmth, on Prejudice, which 
he declared to be the only support, either of 
our Politics or Religion. He claimed uni- 
versal liberty, not only in thinking but in 
action; and he confidently asserted, that all 
systems of civil and ecclesiastical restraint 
were the genuine effects of local prejudices; 
+ And accordingly,” says he, we find that 
they vary exactly with our situation and cir- 
cumstances, Actions which our education 
leads us to consider as criminal, are, in o- 
ther portions of the globe; where the people 
are nearer a state of nature, looked upon as 
indifferent, and even praise-worthy, It is 
well known that, in some states, when the 


people are $0 far advanced in years as to be 
unable, from the infirmities of age, io pro- 


cure for themselves the necessaries of life, 
they are removed from the world by their 
own children. There is, therefore, conti - 


nued our youthful orator, “ no necessary 


distinction between virtue and vice; and the 


restraints of law and religion, which subsist 


in the several nations of Europe, are, of con- 


sequence, direct and absurd infringements 


/ 


2 
8 
of our liberty, and of the rights ot enjoy 
ment, to which, as men, we are all equally 
entitled, and from which it is consequently 
criminal to withhold us, and pusilanimous 
in us to be withheld,” “ 1 840 
Mr CuRIsTIAN, a gentleman more ad- 
yanced in life, Who displayed strong marks 
of disapprobation, and sometimes of pity, at 
the sentiments thus confidently expressed, 
and at the person who expressed them, said, 
that, he was never more astonished in his 


life, than he had been by the speech he had 
just heard. He did not think it possible, 


that, by any society of persons in this coun- 
try at least, pretending to philosophical im- 
provement and refined thinking, such opi- 
nions would be borne, much less approved, 
as he was sorry to observe these had been 
by many of the gentlemen present. He re- 
marked, that he had bestowed much pa- 
tient attention on the various branches of 
philosophy, not for any professional pur- 
pose, but for the sake of improvement, and 


as an elegant and useful employment for his 


leisure time. But, he declared, that if phi- 
losophy had the smallest tendency to reduce . 
us to the deplorable situation which the gen- 
tleman was pleased to call liberty, he would 
gladly, were it possible, drink copiously of 
the stream of Lethe, and forget all that he 
had endeavoured to acquire with so much 
anxious labour. If freedom from preju- 
dice, and the rights of enjoyment,” conti- 

A 2 
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nued he, can only be procured by our 
having it in our power to commit murder, 
or any other crime, when it suits, or we 
think it suits, our convenience, it will be 
the interest of every one of us, for our own 
sakes, if nobler motives shall have no influ. 
ence, to hug [prejudice as the guardian of 
all that is dear to us, and to spurn the rights 
of man, if such be the consequentes of those 
rights, as our deadliest foe. Learning and 
philosophy have generally been considered, 
and I am still disposed to consider them, as, 

next to religion, condueing the most to the 
encrease of human happiness, and to the al- 
leviation of human -misery. 

1 foresee, from the apparent zentiments 
of some who now hear me, that I shall be 
accused of prejudice and bigotry, for hay- 
ing thus given the first place to religion: 
But I beseech such persons to have so much 
candour and common honesty, whatever 
their individual sentiments may be, as to 
bring the matter to a fair issue. Iudepen- 
dent of the world, as much as external cir- 
cumstances can make me, and free trom the 
influence of professional prejudice, I am yet 
not ashamed-to acknowledge myself a Chris- 
tian; not because I was born one, but from 
conviction and mature deliberation. I have 
never been under the controul of irksome 
authority, nor obliged for a livelihood to 
make profession of a faith I do not enter- 
tain. Left to my own government at an 
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early age, and indebted to my parents for 
an ample independence, and for, what I 
consider as of much more importance, —the 
elements of a good education, my inqui- 
ries, as far as I am able to judge, have been 
candid, liberal, and free. But my investi- 
gations, both with. respect to religion, phi- 
losphy, and politics, have produced in my 
mind convictions very different from those 
of the young gentleman who introduced 
this ee ene however, which: 


have afforded. me, in every stage and vicis- 


situde of life, more real enjoy ment and 
heart- felt satisfaction, than I am perhaps a- 
ble to express, or you to. conceive. 72 
ready, therefore, since no other person seems 
disposed for the task, (if, since the subject 
has been suggested, the society be inclined 
to give it a fair hearing) to defend Chris- 


tianity against the young gentleman and his 


friends, who seem to consider Savagism as 
the natural and philosophical state of man, 


and licentiousness as his traest happiness. 


Nor shall I be at all staggered in my pur- 
pose by the words prejudice and bigotry, so 
often and so unjustly applied to men of my 
sentiments, being convinced, from a very ex- 
tensive, and, as I think, just observation, 
both of men and things, that religion may 
be professed and practised, without the 
smallest tendency to either, and that men 
professing no religion, and ridiculing all 
who do, are as often liable to the influence of 
| 273 
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prejudice and a bigotted attachment to theit 
own opinions as the most superstitious Chris. 
tian who ever disgraced the Revelation of 
Jesus.“ 1 e enn 


Some desultory conversation immediate. 


ly ensued on the proposed debate. The 
young defender of infidelity was considera- 
bly abashed at a speech so unexpected: but 
he at length acquired the confidence to say, 
that surely the gentleman was totally un- 
acquainted with the philosophy of the times, 
so much superior to the abstruse and formal 
nonsense of other periods, and particularly 
with that most complete confutation of the 
false systems of theology, by the celebrated 
Thomas Paine, in his Age of Reaſon, 

Mr Christian replied, that if the philoso- 
phers of the age were reduced to the miser- 
able shift of resting their opinions on the 
sophistry of a man so avowedly ignorant of 
generalscience, and of the subject in question 
in particular, they must give up all claim to 
the love of wisdom, and the character of 
learned ;—and he added, that he would 
venture to recommend to Mr Good will's se- 
rious perusal the masterly Apology of Bishop 


Watson, which, he was bappy to observe, 


for the honour of his country and of human 
"nature, had met with that attention which 
it so amply merited. | 

Another member observed, that the gen- 
tleman had better not speak so decidedly in 
favour of the Bishop's work, nor so con- 


| 7 
temptibly of the Tearning of those called in- 
fidels, lest, on further * ,. enquiry, 
he should find himself deceived in the esti- 
mate. Thomas Paine, it was acknowledged, 
though a man of genius, had little learning, 
in which it would readily be granted that 
the Bishop was more than his match. But 
what would Mr Christian say, or what could 
he object, to that most astonishing effort of 
philosophic erudition,-critical sagacity, and 
accurate research, produced against the Apo- 


ogy for the Bible, by the most renowned, 


learned and accomplished philosopher, Doc- 
tor Samuel Francis, and entitled, Matton re- 
FEC 
The defender of Christianity immediately 
$aid that he had seen the work alluded to, 
and was not at all alarmed, either by the 
author's pretensions to philosophical profun- 
dity, or by his rude assertions of the insuffi- 
ciency and false reasoning of his venerable 
antagonist ; and he promised, before their 
next meeting, to give that work a farther 
consideration, and to bring forward, on that 
occasion, such remarks as it and the ſubject 
in hand should suggest. After some farther 
conversation, this was at length agreed upon 
as the subject of the next debate, on that 
day fortnight, and the meeting broke up for 
the evening, 3 . 
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volunteering to defend religion against the 
attacks of Mr Goodwill, or any other oppo: 
nent, and particularly his undertaking to 

answer Doctor Francis's work, which was 
by many of the society considered as à mas- 
ter- piece of learning and argument, afforded 
much amusement, and abundant matter for 
ridicule, to the infidel party, who esteemed 
Mr Goodwill's oration, on the other hand, 
as a most wonderful effort of early genius 
and manly freedom of thought. To those, 
however, who were not so far gone in the 
study of infidel philosophy, and who there- 
fore hesitated about approving modern li- 
gentiousness to such an extent, Mr Chris- 
tian's conduct appeared i in a very different 
light. Respectable in his character, and 
easy in his circumstances, they knew he 
could have no motive in the taſk he bad un- 


1. Tus speech of Mr Chriatian, and his 
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gertaken, but a love of truth; and they con- 
zidered him as fully equal to what he had 
undertaken, from his being possessed of a ve- 
ry sound understanding, improved by very 
accurate and extensive observation. They 
therefore determined to suspend their judg- 
ments, and candidly to weigh the evidence 
and reasoning Which Mr Ohristian had pledg- 


- ed himself to bring forward. We shall in 


the mean time endeavour to amuse ourselves 
with a short account of the two gentlemen 
who are principals in this dispute; from 
which we may in some measure be enabled 
to estimate the nature and force of their 
convictions; and to judge to whom the epi- 
thets of prejudiced and dbigotted may with 
most justice be applied. YO 


2. HISTORY OF MR CHRISTIAN. | 


Tapmas CHRISTIAN, Esqꝗ; is the repre- 
sentative of a very ancient und respectable 
family in Scotland; and, being an only son, 
whilst he inherited a very ample fortune, he 
enjoyed the advantages of an excellent eda- 
cation, His father, Frederick, was athird son, 
and, with little previous instruction, was pla- 
ced in the Navy àt an early age. In this situ- 
ation he served with much reputation till 
the year 1755, when, on the death of his 
eldest brother Thomas (the second having 
died in the West Indies about a year be 
tore,) he retired to the family- mansion, and 
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in a short time was married to a young lady 
of very amiable manners, but of little for. 
tune, to whom he had long been attached, 

About the end of the year 1756, Mrs 
Chriſtian brought him a son, who was bay. 


* 1zed by the family name of Thomas, She 
e afterwards several other children, but 


ey all died young, and her attention came 
at length to be soley directed to the educa- 
tion of the survivor, who, at a very early 
period, displayed that mildneſs of temper, 
and docility of disposition, accompanied 
with an ardent thirst for knowledge, which 
has characterized him ever since. His father, 
whose education had been neglected, was 
particularly anxious that his son should en- 
joy greater advantages than he himself had 
done; and he was resolved to spare no ex- 
pence in bringing it about. He urged him 
to literary emulation, by stating, in his blunt 
way, the numerous inconveniencies he him. 
self had suffered from a confined education; 


and his advices agreeing with the natural 


temper of the boy, made a very deep and 
successful impression on his mind. Mrs 
Christian's attention was chiefly bestowed 
on the morals of her son, in stating to him 
the advantage, even in this world, of virtue, 
of honour, and honesty, and the disgrace 
and disadvantages of an opposite conduct. 


On these several subjects our young scholat 


thought with a precision frequently beyond 
his years, and, by the time he was sixteen, 
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and thought fit for College, he had even 
gtudied the truth ot the Christian Revelation. 
He was excited to this investigation by ac- 
cidentally meeting with an attack upon that 
religion, the perusal of which struck him 
most forcibly. The author complained, in 
the bitterest terms of invective, against the 
clergy in particular, for their ignorance, bi- 
gotry, disingenuity, and persecuting spirit; 
and he treated the whole order, Christians 
and Christianity, with a degree of scurrilous 
abuse, which appeared to our young student 
as a strange abuse of the liberty of the press, 
and a most unwarrantable perversion of the 
terms, truth, candour, and philosophy, which 
occurredin almost every page, and which the 
author asserted to be the sole objects of 
his work. The perusal of this extraordinary 
book, led our anxious student to enquire 
into the evidences of Christianity, which, 
considering his years, he did with astomish; 
ing success. He read various books upon 
the subject, but was best pleased with Len- 
lies shurt method with the Deigts, and Gib< 
n' (Bishop of London) Pastoral Letters, 
because they treated the subject in a narrow 
compass, and yet placed it in a clear light, 
and on its proper basis. 4 

He was a few months after this removed 
to one of our Universities, where he pursued 
his studies, for the space of three years, with 
much applause. He regularly attended the 
private literary societies of his fellow stu- 
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gents,” which he contributed to set upon : 
More respectable footing than such societies 
generally are. By the acknowledged supe. 
riority of his own acquirements and eircum. 
Stances, he was enabled to repress, with ea 
and dignity, the ebullitions of vanity and self 
eonceit, 80 common among boys of that age. 
When he heard, as at ficſt he sometimes did, 
those conceited orators throw out a sneer at 
on, aprove of some licentious or scep- 
opinions, and ridicule some respectable 
characters in the University and the State, 
he usually remarked, that if such things 
were allowed, he must deny bimself the 
pleasure of attending their meetings; and he 
should consider it as his duty to endeavour, 
as much as in him lay, to put an end to them 
Altogether: that they were neither qualified 
to judge of religion, nor of the characters 
they affected to despise: that their opposition 
to them was the effect of ignorance and 
licentiousness, which, as students of philoso- 
phy, and enquirers after truth, they ought 
to be ashamed of: and, lastly, that modesty, 
and docility, and not * and self con- 
eeit, ought ever to be the distinguishing 
characteristics of persons in their situation. 
In this way he quickly restrained the petu- 
lance of his companions, and rendered theit 
meetings both respectable and useful. 
During the second season of his residence 
at college, he was severely afflicted by the 
death of his mother, which happened i 
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Bath, in consequence of a violent cold, 
which was followed by a fever. Of this loss 
he cannot yet speak without the severest e- 
motions of distress. To her he considers 
himself as chiefly indebted for the founda- 
tion of those principles, and of that practice, 
which have afforded him an inexhaustible 
fund of comfort in his passage through life, 
and which he would not now resiga for all 
the gold of Ophir or Pern. - At the age of 
nineteen, he was sent to Oxford, where he 


spent several years, very much to his own 


satisfaction and improvement, in an unre- 
served intercourse with the learned men of 
that celebrated University. At the age of 
22, he was called from this pleasant retreat 
of science and the muses, by the death of 
his father, which was sudden and unexpect- 
ed; and thus, with a very ample fortune, 
he became complete master of himself, with- 
out a single relation nearer than a distant 
cousin. He long and sincerely lamented 
his father's sudden death; and he felt his 
situation so new and so unexpected, that it 
was sometime before he entered actively in- 
to the management of his affairs. Having 
at length, in the year 1779, put his matters 
in a proper train, he set out on a tour to 
the continent of Europe, during which he 
improved the knowledge he had acquired 
by study, in the still retirement of academic 
groves, by an accurate and. extensive 
observation of men and things. He spent 
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about two years in France. * and Italy 
and had free access to the literati in 
both countries; in conversing with whom, 
however, he had often occasion to lament 
a tendency to sneer at religion, without un. 
derstanding it, and to ridicule every thing, 
as superstitious and narrow-minded, which 
was serious or manly. 

He afterwards went to Germany, where 
he spent full three years, mostly in the Uni- 
versities, and in the society of the learned. 
This was a period which afforded him much 
useful information, and much matter for 
serious regret. In France he had found in- 
Adelity and licentious philosophy to be very 
general but they struck him as the tran- 
sient effects of corrupt morals, and national 
levity. It was in Germany that he first 
saw infidelity assume her most odious and 
dangerous shape; that he saw her come for- 
ward, in the artful garb of an enquirer after 
truth and sound philosophy; and that he 
saw scepticism and irreligion systematically 
disse minated, to the destruction of all serious 
principles of conduct in this life, and to all 
comfortable prospects in a future, Material- 
ism was the universal doctrine; and annihila- 
tion the universal belief, of many societies 
called philosophical. These doctrines, when 
spread. as they were most artfully, among the 


1 ͤ — —— — 
* For this, it being a time ot war, he required- A 


special passport, which how ever in that period was easi-· 
ly l 
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tulgar, produced effects the most baneful. 
rhey caused unbounded licentiousness, as far 
as the severity of German law would allow, 
doth in principle and practice, and exhibited 
to our astonished traveller the genuine ef- 
fects of infidel philosophy and sceptical 
«cience, to be, the annihilation of human hap- 
ness in this world, and of still higher ex- 
pectations in another. | | 

This was &@ season of much serious re- 
flection to Mr Christian. He investigated, 
with much assiduity, every subject of philo- 
sophy, moral and physical, in order to dis- 
cover whether there was really any just 
ground, in reason or in fact, for the opinions 
he thus found to be industriously, though 
zeeretly, disseminated in various states of 
Germany. He underwent this trouble, for 
the purpose of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood, both in their origin and ef- 
fects; and pursuing his enquiry, with the 
most candid and patient attention, he at 
length concluded, from what he considered as 
the most unquestionable evidence, that the 
origin of such notions as he had remarked 
was generally to be found, 1. in ignorance, 
or the mſisconception of some principle of 
science: N. in pride, and the affectation of 
Singularity\; and, 3. in moral licentiousness, 
which naturally produces an impatience ot 
all external restraint and subordination. 
These sources he found sometimes to be se- 
parate, and sometimes combined; and for 

B 2 
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the progress of the principles arising from ; 
them, he thought it extremely easy to ac. 
count. Singular opinions, which had no 
tendency to restrain either the conduct or | 
the passions, however irrational and impro. | 
per, he found to be well calculated to at. | 
tract the attention of the ignorant and con. | 
ceited ; who, because they have a set of no. 
tions different from other men, are apt to 
conceive themselves also to be possessed of l 
superior wisdom and discernment. He was 1 
astonished at the effrontery (which would MW - 1 
be inexcuseable if they really possessed all 1 
the learning they pretend to) with which } 
such men abused every system but theirown, 6 
and every professor of different principles; | 
using all the odious epithets which language 
affords. Their own precious philosophy was, 
at the same time, extolled to the skies, as the 
unparallelled effects of literary investigation 
and refined thinking, whilst, to a sober unbi- 
assed spectator, its only aim and natural con- 
sequence seem to be,—the destruction and 
$yppression of the principles and practice of 
every other system, without attempting to 
substitute any thing in their room, but the 
comfortable doctrine,—to licentious men 
mean, that there is no such thing as morali- 
ty, or a right and wrong in actions; that in 
the system of things which we behold, there 
is neither benevolence nor any other paſſion; 
that death is an eternal sleep; and that men 
may act in this world as best suits their in- 


orali- 
hat in 
there 
ſon; 
men 
r in- 


elination or their passions, (i. e.) like the 
beaſts that peri ch. 

From these wild and comfortless doc- 
trines (from the consideration of which, in 
their origin, progress, and effects, he became 
more and more convinced of the neceſſity 
and truth of the Christian revelation) Mr 
Christian at length turned his attention to- 
wards his native country, and arrived. in 
London in 1784. He had been urged by 
his friends to accept a seat in the new Par- 


- liament 3 bat though he had determined to 


return, and to stay for some time in London, 
he declined the honour which they had most 
earnestly urged him to accept. Here he 
lived in habits of great intimacy with all 
the learned, attending every society where 
knowledge was to be acquired or improved; 
till, about two or three years ago, when he 
returned to Scotland, he took upon himselt 
the charge and improvement of his property,. 
and at length completed his domestic felici- 
ty, by marrying an amiable woman, who 
has since brought him two children, a boy 
and a girl; He was still partial to, literary 
pursuits, and to the company of learned men; 
and accordingly in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, 
he sought for amusement and instruction in 
the intervals of business and domestic en- 
Jjoyment, in the pursuits to which he had 
been so long accustomed; and he was par- 
ticularly partial to private literary socie- 
des. It was this partiality which brought 
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him into the society which we have men. 
tioned above; and we shall now leave him 
till he appear in that society again as the 
ad vocate of revelation. 


3. HISTORY OF. MR 


Mx GoopwiI I is about 
and succeeded, about 10 years ago, to a pro- 
perty, not extensive indeed, but extremely 


comfortable. He was also ſan only son, his 


mother having died about two days after 
he was born. His father, who, during the 
short period of his mother's life, behaved 


with great propriety, fell soon after into 


dissipated and expensive habits, which at 
length put a period to his existence, just 


in time to save his fortune from total ruin. 
Young Francis was just 15 when his father 


died; and, from the example which he had 
afforded him, he was ripe for any course of 
dissipation to which he might be tempted. 
His temper was naturally amiable ;. his abt 
lities were good; and nature seems to have 
intended that he should be modest. But he 
was left so much to himself, or to servants, 
that those natural advantages were not only 
not improved, but they were abused. He 
became forward, petulant, and assuming, 
and he disdained to follow any advice but 
his own. He went to college soon after his 


_ father's death, but. it was to spend time, not 


to improve in science. He was consid 


_— 
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2s the oracle of all the idle boys in the Uni- 
versity, and his will was at all times consi- 
dered as a law. Drinking, and every other 
mode of dissipation within his reach, he glo- 
ried in; and; by affecting a singularity of 
opinion on important or common topics, he 
wished himself to be considered as a mun of 
genius. Religion he treated with great 
contempt; and the restraints of morality he 
considered as the whims of an old woman. 
Without at all considering the matter with 


the attention and candour of an enquirer 


after truth, he gathered together a fe com- 


mon place invectives, in the application of 


which he was extremely liberal. - The Cler- 
gy he reckoned a set of prejudiced and bi- 
gotted knaves, who made a livelihood by 
hood-winking the people; and he declaimed, 
with great acrimony, against that superstiti- 
ous mode of thinking which considered 
dissipation and irreligion as criminal or im- 
proper. | | 

With all these faults, so many and 80 
great, the poor young man had really what 
is called a good heart; and, had he fallen in- 
to better hands, he would probably have 
made a most respectable figure. At the age 
of 21 he became completely his own master, 
which in some sense he had been from His 
earliest years. His dissipation now increas- 
ed; and he was preyed upon by all the needy 
minions of vice, «till, in the short space 
of two years, his fortune began visibly to 
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diminish. An old relation of bis mother 
had influence enough with him to make hin 
turn his attention, after passing a year ot 
two at college, to the study of the law; and 


he had just passed advocate, a week or tuo 


before he made the speech which we have 
already recited; and such is now the digor. 


dered state of his affairs, that it is more than 


Probable he will be obliged seriously to ap. 
ply to his profession to earn a livelihood. At 
Present, however, he does not seem to be 2. 
ware of this; and he goes on in the same 
thoughtless career as he set out upon. But 
we shall now leave him and return to the 
business of the society. 


©» ACCOUNT: 
- PHE SECOND DEBATE? 


— 
—ä — 


Ar the time appointed, the society met, 
and was constituted as usual. Mr Christian 
observed, that he hoped every gentleman 
present was disposed not to raise idle objec- 
tions, or to excite ill- timed ridicule, but to 
enquire for truth, with the assiduity and ean- 
dour of true philosophers; and that, during 
the interval which had elapsed since their 
last. meeting, they had been carefully inves. 
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other's WM tigating the idee for the t on 
ke bin W which they were now to dispute. 
ear or Mr Goodwill, who had been excited, by 
V 5 and the unlimited praise of his associates, to be- 
or two. come again the oracle of the infidel party, 
e have I replied, that there was no occasion for the 
disor. investigation which the gentleman thought 
e than so necessary: that it was not to be expected 
to ap. MW that they, who had so much other business 
to mind, were to occupy their time in poxing 
over musty volumes, and old wives fables — 
. that it was self. evident that they were in the 
right, because they followed only the die- 
tates of nature, and the unbiassed principles 
of their own minds. Satisfied, therefore, of 
the propriety of their. principles and con- 
duct, they rested the defence of them, not 
so much on argument, as on the feelings of 
mankind, when freed from the prejudices ot 
Christian education and clerical j jargon, To 
shew, however, that they deserved the name 
of philosophers, in which they gloried, they 
were willing to hear what Mr Christian had 
to say. For though he would certainly fail 


met, to convince them, or to Show any fallacy in 
istian the rẽasoning and arguments of the learned 
eman and renowned Dr Francis, he would at least 
bjec- afford them some amusement, the only 
ut to purpose for which he and his associates 
can- thought it worth their while to attend the 
110g society. 

their « Had I known, said Mr Christian, that 


ives> this was the only, purpose of your attend- 
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ance, and these your determined senfiments 
I should certainly have never become 3 
member of this society, nor have undertaken 
the taſk which I did at our last meeting, 
Convinced, however we might differ in 
our modes of thinking, that we were all e. 
qually sincere in our enquiries, and equally 
disposed to em brace truth, wherever it should 
be found, I promised myself much instruc. 
tion from an intercourse so unreserved; 
nor could I have imagined that men, who 
on all occasions cry out so violently against 
prejudice and bigott᷑ in others, would have 
Shewn themselves to be so completely undet 
guch influence, But infidels, 1 find, are the 
game in every country; they are Similar to 
poor hen- pecked husbands, who, while they 
are from home, declaim with much force, 
and apparently with very lively feeling, a- 
gainst petticoat-government; but they nd 
sooner return to their own house, then they 
Submit to the frowns of a scolding wite, 
without a murmur, and without making a 
single effort to resist. Infidels have got an 
idea that morality is of no moment, because 
they feel it irksome ; and that revelation is 
false and superstitious, because it sanctions 
morality with divine authority; and they 
act and reason upon these notions, without 
enquiring whether they be founded in truth 
or not. They talk against prejudice, but 
it is generally the only source either of their 
opinions or their practice. The evidencs 
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or Christianity have been supported with all 


the force of argument, and recommended 
with all the charms of candour and of elo- 
quence. They have been stated separately, 
and they have been combined together; 
and, I am bold to say, they are calculated 
either way to afford, to an honest undissi- 
pated mind, which will attend to them, ir- 
resistible convietiog. 3 

« You, gentlemen, have avowedly not at- 
tended to them; and it is therefore not to be 
expected that any thing which I can gay 
will induce you to change the resolution in 
which you appear to be determined. It 
would therefore be an ynprofitable waste of 
time, to enter into a complete detail of all 
that has been produced, by the indefatigable 
labours of the learned and the pious on this 
zubjeet; since a determined infidel never can, 
because he will not, be converted. What I 
havetosay, however, short and desultory as it 
may seem, will probably have some effect 
upon those who are less resolute; and if I 


a farther and candid investigation of the 
ubject, they will find ample satisfaction in 


uch better qualified to discuss it than L 


luring the present evening, however, with- 
ut fatiguing both you and myself beyond 
tat is necessary, to go over even all the 
ound which I have planned out for my- 
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Shall have the happiness to induce them to 


heir enquires, from the labours of persons 


pretend to be. It will be impossible for me, 
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self. It is my purpose at present, then, hy 
making some general remarks, to endeayour 
to remove some previous difficulties, and to 
obviate some general objections : and if1 
shall be able, by this means, to fix any one“ | 
attention seriously to the subject, we shall 
be better able, at our next meeting, to con- | 
sider the work of Dr Francis, so confidently | 
appealed to by Mr Goodwill and hü | 
friends. | 
* Infidels, J have already had occasion to 
remark, are constantly sounding in our ears, {M- ; 
the words philosophy, science, truth, and can. 
dour, as if they alone were in possession of f 
what is meant by those words, It is to be ; 
feared, however, that, whilst they are thu 7 
disputing about the shadow, they sometime WM ;; 
lose the substance; and that, whilst they MF i; 
are amusing themselves with words, and dit-W 7: 
ficulties, and objections, they totally lo y 
sight of the truths intended to be conveyed Ml t 
by them, and about which they contend 
The origin of infidelity, however, is not u 
be sought for in reasoning. There is a $ep 
previous to argumentation, which wil 
Conwy be found to have had more in- 
uence with every one of them, than arf 
anxiety for truth or candid wish for infor 
mation. They know that religion, if it be 
true, will affect their conduct very intimate 
ly, and in a way for which they are not pit 
pared. They find the attractions of tit 
world to be strong, the pleasures of sense (8 
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he invitiog, and the ridicule of religion, 
which forbids these, to be among their ig- 
norant and thoughtless companions very 


general. The gradual and ungeasing in- 


fluence of dissipation, by removing their 
minds from the serious contemplation of the 
religion in which they were edutated, leads 
them first to v ish, then to suppose, and at 
length firmly to believe it to be false. They 
are next prompted, by a process natural tothe 
human mind, in order to justify its own mis- 


conduct, to seek for arguments to defend a 
position already assumed, and which, be the 


arguments strong or weak, forcible or in- 


conclusive, they are not disposed to abandon. - 


The first step to infidelity, then, generally is 
immorality and dissipation; and the business 


is completed, if, whilst under this influence, 


religion be attacked by ridicule, the force of 
which depends on bringing detached parts of 


the system unfairly and improperly togeth- 


er; on exhibiting it and its ministers in odi- 
ous characters; on falsely connecting their 
conduct with the truth of their profession; 


and on insinuating, that they do not believe 


what they pretend to teach. It is thus that 
infidels and scoffers are often made, without 
one argument or probability so strong as 
would induce a man to hazard the smallest 
earthly possesston or enjoyment. Such, 0 
young man, are the dangers which surround 
thee in the world! such are the snares laid 


to entrap thy unsuspełting iunocence, and, 
| "© OY 
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under the specious garb of liberal sentiment 
and scientific enquiry, - to plunge thee into 
the ignoble servitude of vice and error, and 
thus to despoil thee of thy fairest and bext 
inheritance ! 

„That there may he infidels who have 
misled themselves by Teasoning, and have 
continued or become infidels, after enquiries 
comparatively accurate and honest, I shall 
not question; being disposed to hope the 
best of every human being. Some such 
may now hear me; but I must be allowed, 
at the same time, to remark, that 1 have 
never yet met with one in any country, 
whose character and modes of thinking! 
had it in my power to analyse and consider, 
whose infidelity was not the combined ef. 
fect of pride, of vice, and prejudiced enqui- 
ry. Indeed, there is no subject on which 
our passions and prejudices are $0 apt to ex- 
ert themselves, and to mislead us, as in re- 
ligion. Because, if true, it most intimately 
affects us, many partialities must be over- 
come, before we shall find ourselves willing 
to consider its evidence with the proper dis- 
position. | 

« Tt is from the influence of such partiali- 
ties, however artfully that influence may be 
concealed, that we have so often heard of the 
insufficiency and doubtfulness of moral evi- 
dence, when compared with mathematical, 
in order, as it would ggem with a shew of res- 
son, to account for devious conduct and ei- 

reneous opinions. Such objectors forget 
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however, that these two kinds of evidence 
differ only in kind, and that in force the 
one is equal, in its own place, to the other 
in its. It is certainly to be granted, that 
moral truths have been oftener questioned 
than mathematical ; but when the circum- 
stances are considered, this will be found 
not to be the fault of the evidence, but of 
men themselves; and therefore to be no just 
cause for concluding that moral truth does 
not amount to certainty, The truths of 


mathematics are all abstract and speculative. 


They seldom excite either passion or party; 
and the bulk of men are ignorant and care- 
less whether they be true or not. Moral 
truth affects us more nearly, and has to con- 
tend with more numerous and more partial 
adversaries. It.excites our passions, because 
it affeets our situation, and breeds opposition, 
because it directs our conduct. When men, 
by the influence of passion, of lust, or of ex- 
ample, are led into devious conduct, they 
exert every faculty to excuse themselves; 
and as they wish to think their conduct 
right, they persuade themselves that it is so, 
in contradiction to reason and to evidence. 
The very same thing occurs also in mathe- 
matical subjects, when men are, from a spi- 
rit of opposition, or from other cireumstan- 
ces, led into erroneous opinions; and sub- 
jects which we think clearly established, on 
the most abstract and invariable principles, 
prejudiced, ignorant, ＋ assuming men are 
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not afraid to controvert. If a man does not 
see, will not acknowledge, or is not aware, 
of these circumstances, he is ill qualified to 
judge of moral reasoning, and is certainly 
not at liberty to invalidate its credit, because 
he evidently has not attended to the grounds 
on which it rests, nor to the prejudices it 
has to oppose. 

« If we could conceive a being, such a3 
angels are represented, completely superiorto 
human partialities, and with faculties so en- 
larged as to comprehend, with one grasp, 
the situation of man in this world, and his 
relation to the next, the bounded extent of 
his intellect, and the boundless range of ob- 
jects and existences which surround him, he 
would doubtless be astonished, —he would 
be moved with anguish, and with pity, at the 
puny animal, when he found him attempting, 
by his confined and bounded faculties, to 
determine what does and what should exist, 
as if, instead of being a creature, he were 
fitted to be the creator of the whole. We 
come into the world without any exertion 
of our own, and are unable, of ourselves, to 
exist a single day. Our bodies gradually of 
increase, and the faculties of our minds ex- 
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pand, not through any care of our own, but " 
by the culture of others. All that we are, — 
and all that we have, is nothing of our own; = 
and what, under the influence of education, 5 


and the instruction of those about us, is ca- 
pable of great exertions, and of large attain- 
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ments, if left from the first to itself, would: 
in all probability be capable of nothing. A 
greater instance of human pride, therefore, 
combined with folly and weakness, has sel- 
dom been exhibited, than by those infidel 
writers, who attempt a priori to prove the 
non existence of God, and that any revela- 
tion, if there were one, is unnecessary. 
That beings, -o weak, so limited, and igno- 
rant, as we are, viewing all the orbs which 
zwim in the immensity of space, and all the 


works which attract our notice on the sur- 


face of our own globe, should presume to 
think that our puny understanding can scan 
the whole, — be able to determine what ought 
to exist, or to comprehend all that does. —is 
a piece of affectation so truly ridiculous and 
absurd, as to demand rather pity than con- 
futation. It is impossible for beings, such 
as we are, to prove any thing a priori. Li- 
mited, with respect to the origin of our ex- 
istence, and in the extent of our faculties, 
when existence is conferred, we can know 
nothing till we acquire that knowledge from 
actual observation, or from the information 
of others. From what we see around us on 
the earth, and in the heavens, we certainly 
gather the strongest proofs of a superior ex- 
istence, so vast and dignified, so full of wis- 
dom, and so replete with knowledge and 
power, that we, and all our faculties, and all. 
our acquirements, sink into nothing when: 
compared with it. This argument a pocteri- 
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ori, because it is more important, and more 
intimately affectsour conduct, has indeed heen 
disputed; but it is notwithstanding equally 
elear with, and more affecting than, any pro- 
position in Euclid. Finding ourselves to be 
parts of a great creation, and individual ob. 
jects of some mighty scheme, in the forma. 
tion of which we had no hand, and of. the 
origin of which we can of ourselves know 
nothing, it would be strange folly and pitia- 
ble presamption in us, to determine à priori 
the purpose for which the world was creat- 
ed, or the end for which we ourselves were 
called into exiſtence. Our capacities are $0 
limited, and our natural means of acquiring 
information are so few, and uncertain, as ef. 
fectually to quash the presumption which 
impotent pride might be apt to excite, 
It is in vain for us to attempt to prove 
a priori, the certainty or uncertainty of any 
thing. The attempt, in whatever way we 
conduct it, unless we were possessed. of fa- 
culties very different from, and very supert 
or to, those we do possess, will be found to 
be- ineffectual, From the circumstances, 
however, in which we find ourselves placed, 
and from the nature of our mental powers 
as unfolded by experience, we Fan most 
elearly deduce the necesstty of a divine re- 
velation; and, if there be a God, infidels 
themselves grant its possibility. Without 
revelation, or some kind of instruction ot 
ether, and left entirely to himself, we. find 
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that man would never be able to arrive eith- 
er at truth or certainty, The bulk of man- 


kind, even in the most improved situation 


and circumstances, are careless of all specu- 
Jative enquiries, because they find themselves 


zufficiently occupied in providing for their 


corporeal wants; and of those who should 


have leisure and inclination” to spend their 


time in the investigation of truth, few would 
arrive at any certain conclusion; and there 
would, in all probability, be as many con- 


tradictory systems as enquirers. With fa- 


culties so confined, and $6urces of informa- 
tion so uncertain and variable, it must be a 
degree of presumption, scarce credible, in 
any human being to determine in his own 
mind against the being of a God, or the 
possibility of a divine revelation. It is judg- 
ing of what he has no power to judge. It 
is arguing without data, and concluding 
without reason. Speculation on such sub- 
jects is vain, impracticable and inconclusive; 
We are only capable of judging of the cre« 


dibility of the fact, —and to the investigation 


of this all our enquiries must necessarily 
tend, or they will mislead us, by a mist 
of unmeaning words, into-the labyrinth of 
error. 7 ö 


4. There is no period of time; nor any bet | 
of people, to which we can confidently re- 


fer, in which and among whom we do not 
trace some species of religion, and some pre- 


tences to divine communications. A belief 


| 
| 
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$0 universal must be the effect either of an 
innate convietion.—of some extravagant fan, 
cy in ancient times, —or of something real. 
We find nothing in the nature or progress 
of the human mind which warrants us tg 
suppose that any of our ideas are innate, It 
must therefore have been the effeet of fancy, 
or of some actual communication. If ve 
suppose, for a moment, that the whole is the 
effect of fancy, and that there is no founda- 
tion, in fact, for believing either in a Godor 
in religion, the person who first suggested 
these notions to his fellow men, (for some 
one or more must, on this supposition, base 
done so,) must have had unusual prejudices 
to struggle against, and an unusual fortitude 
of mind to attempt to settle his contempo- 
raries in the belief of a doctrine so totally 
new to them, and which he must have known 
to be a mere whim or conception of his own, 
Men, in the early ages of the world, as in 
those more improved, would in general be 
so occupied with their own private concerns 
and employments, as to be little disposed to 

pay attention to a circumstance so new, and 
which, though even proved by speculative 
arguments ever so plain, the bulk of men, 
to whom such an idea had never once 0c- 


curred, would have been little able to un- 


derstand, and not much disposed to attend 
to. But how came this person or persons to 
light on an idea so extraordinary ? It is ea 
for. us, who are acquainted. with such sub- 
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jects from our earliest years, so as almost to 
conceive them to be first principles, to rea- 


zon abstractedly on the being of a God, and 
the nature of a revelation : But if no com- 
munication of either was eyer made in any 
age, he must have been the most extraordi 

nary genius the world has ever heard of, 
who first contrived the artful tale; and his 
zuccess has been equal to his abilities; since 
there is no period to which we can advert, 
nor any people whose history we are ac- 


quainted with, but who possess those ideas 
in some way or other. His success, in pro- 


pagating a false hood, is more extraordinary 
tat the contrivance of it in propagatinga 


falsehood, too, which would most materially 


affect the conduct of those who were indu- 
ced to believe it; and yet of any such per- 
gon or persons, or of the nature and progress 
of their doctrine, no trace is left, and no 
probable account can be given; unless we 
haye recourse to those books which Jewe 
and Christians believe to be divine. | 

« If there were no such being as God, 
and, consequently, if no divine communt- 
cation was ever made to man, the idea of 
Such an existence, and of such a revelation, 
neyer could have occurred to any human 
being. We can reason from axioms to 
zomething higher; from principles already 
known, or proved, we can deduce conelu- 
sions with which we were before unac- 
quainted. But the case before us, as it is 
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beyond the limits of human observation, ap. 
pears to be without the province of human 
reason. The mind of man cannot create x 
single idea, We can conceive such a thing 
as a .golden mountain ; but, had we never 
Seen nor heard of a mountain, and were we 
totally ignorant of the metal called gold, 
such a conception would be impossible. If 
there were gradations in impossibility, I 
should deem it still more impossible for any 
human being to conceive the idea of God, 
unless there really be such a being; orof a 
divine revelation, unless such a thing actual. 
ly took place. Almost all our inventions, 
however useful, or however signal, and es 
pecially such as occur in ages little improy- 
ed, are more the effect of chance than of 
reason and argument. We afterwards for- 

tify them by reasoning, and shew by what 
natural process they might have been made 
out ; but we generally owe the first thought 
more to accident than to scientific investi- 
gation. But where reasoning happens to be 
the source of invention, and it is doubtles 


the only source to be depended on, there 


must be some intermediate steps by which 
we proceed from less to greater; some ana- 
logy on which we can ground conjecture or 
argument; But here nothing of this kind 
obtains ;'and to conceive the whole to be 
the effect of accident, is still more absurd. 
No reason can be assigned for such extrava- 
gant notions (as on the supposition of theit 
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false hood, we must esteem them) arising at 
all, andestill less for their appearing as mat- 
ters of fact, on the testimony of history and 
general belief. But if, absurd as the sup- 
position is, we should imagine them to be 
the gradual effect of a chance- thought, it is 
till equally impossible to account for their 
general dissemination all over the world, 
without even, 1n the earliest ages to which 
we can refer, leaving a single trace of the o- 
riginal inventor. It is neither probable nor 
possible, —unless these notions were known 
in the very infancy of society, to the very 
first family which ever existed, that in their 
extent they should have been so general, 
and in their grand outlines so similar. They 
who can suppose it possible, must recur to 
suppositions much more improbable and ab- 
urd, than, upon any principle or pretence, 
the account of Moses can possibly be es- 
teemed. A large portion of mankind, both 
in this and every age, have erred egregious- 


their very errors prove the general truth of 
the facts. For such notions could have had 
no existence at all, and much less an uni- 
versal existence, had they not been, at one 


the human race, derived from reality. It 
is impossible, on any principle of solid rea- 
rava- soning, to conceive that man,—lett to him- 
their elf alone, and from observations constantly 
interrupted by the supply of his corporeal 


ly in their opinions upon these subjects; but 


period, and that in the very infancy of 
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wants, —should so generally conceive the 


dea of a God, and that that God had re. 


vealed his will to himself or his progenitor, 


unless such were really the case. Upon the 


Supposition that some such revelation did 
actually take place, it is easy to conceive the 
progress of the fact, from truth to falsehood, 
from purity to error. The idea $0 general, 
therefore, must be traced to some original 
occurrence. It is neither probable nor pay 
Sible to have existed otherwise. 

From hence, then, it will become the 
duty of every man, who is qualified, and has 
leisure for the inquiry, to examine, with ac. 
curacy and candour, the several pretengions 
to revelation, which have attracted the no- 


tice or commanded the belief and obedience 


of mankind. It is the duty of every manof 
leisure, and of every infidel in particular, to 
make this investigation. It is an enquiry! 
the utmost importance, as it tends to deve- 
lope the human character, to clear up the 


history of the human race, and to trace the 
origin of an opinion, truly important as 4 
piece of literary information, independent 
of any consequences of its truth ar credibt- 
lity. No person in such an enquiry, can be 


at liberty to make a priori conjectures in bi 
own mind, respecting the nature of the Det 


| ty, or the probable tendency of any revels- 


tion he may be presumed to make. It i 
an historical fact, in which imagination hs 


nothing to do, and in the investigation of 
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which the fancy is only calculated, under 
the semblance of abstract or necessary truth, 
and with the pretence of fortifying the mind 
against supposed absurdities, by imaginary 
lawsofpropriety and rectitude,—to withdraw 
the mind from the consideration of evidence. 
Ry such pretended caution, and such scep- 
tical speculation, instead of being led to any 
certain conclusion, the mind becomes 80 
warped with prejudice, and so blinded by 
the mist of speculative error, that no direct 
argument, not even à miracle, it is proba- 
ble, would convince it. Important, howe- 
yer, as such an enquiry would be, even in 
the light of literary employment, infidels 
deem unable or afraid to make it. They take 
up their notions at random, 'or on trust, and 
the only consideration they will vouchsafe 
to this curious subject, is by. the bye, or 
through the medium of ridicule. | 
The uniform and unbiasseq belief en- 
tertained by all nations, ancient and mo- 
dern, barbarous and civilized, of some re- 
relation, certainly affords the strongest de- 
gree of teſtimonial evidence ſor the truth of 
the fact, that can possibly be expected or 
required, He that can account to his own 
mind for this eircumstance, without grant= 
ing that for such belief there must have 
been some original foundation in fact, that 
some revelation was actually made, need not 
accuse Christians of credulity, since he bim- 
self thus concludes contrary io the neg 
D 
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est probability, and reasons against a fact 
universally acknowledged, and which, there. 


fore, must be true. To frame a deceit 
when something of the same kind exists in 
reality, is neither difficult nor uncommon, 
It is extremely easy to account for the pro. 
gress of pagan error, on the idea that there 
was some original truth from which it gra- 
dually degenerated, and to trace the rise of 
Romish superstition from a source of puri. 
ty, truth, and simplicity. The restless mind 
of man, when it has once got possession of 
an idea, is constantly busied in extending it 
to new relations; and that corruption, which 
universal experience shews us to exist, often 
leads him, in bringing about such combina- 
tions, into error. It is remarkable, however, 
that in every species of human vice, and in e- 
very state of intellectual error, we are at firs 
deceived, and seduced with a resemblance of 
rectitude and of truth. In every species of 
religious corruption, the deviations hate 
been the gradual offspring of some original 
truth, misrepresented or misconceived ; and 
though, in their final progress, they may be 
too glaring and too gross for enlightened 
minds, they mislead the generality, becaus 
their progress being slow, and almost im- 
perceptible, the falsehood is not so easily de- 
D 1 

If there never was any revelation at al, 
it is impossible to conceive how the belief 
of it should have been so general, without 
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the smallest direct evidence to support its 
credibility, It is possible, indeed, and has 
been so in every age, to mislead men with 
pretended revelations. But this bagpens, 
merely because it is firmly believed, and 
universally acknowledged that such things | 
have happened already, and may therefore 
happen again. But, supposing the whole 
world at this moment never to have conceiv- 
ed nor heard of, the idea of a God, or of re- 
relation, it would be found extremely dif- 
ficult, I may say impossible, to impress any 
such notions on their mind, without such 
clear evidence of supernatural power as 
could nat be resisted. Even this must be 
partial in its effects, and could not, in the 
revolution of many ages, extend to every 
climate and to every people rude and civiliz- 
ed. In the investigation of historical, as of 
scientific truth, a pbilo oper (and infidels' 
speak much ot philosophy) will endeavour 
to extend his researches to some final cause, 
or original event, from which the opinion 
or circumstance he is considering may be 
supposed to have taken its rise. It would 
be worth the while of infidels, then, as it is 
unquestionably a subject of great import- 
ance, to spend some of their leisure time, 
not in the unrestrained ridicule of all re- 
ligion, but in a serious investigation of the 
true and fabulous theology ; and we may 
venture to predict that, it they conduct the 
enquiry with that accuracy and attention 
D 2 | 
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which it deserves, and with that candour 
which they praise so much; and if they be 
really disposed, as philosophers should be, 
to give credit to that system, if any such 
shall be found, whose evidence shall be suf. 
ficient to prove its truth, they will, in all 
end draw a very different conclusion 
rom that of Thomas Paine. 
As we cannot reason a priori against the 
being and attributes of God, so neither can 
we determine before hand the nature or con- 
sequences of any revelation which the Deity 
may be disposed to make to us. We are in- 
capable of judging either of its matter or man- 
ner, because it respects another life as well as 
this, —a system of things with which we are 
totally unacquainted, and of which we can 
of ourselves form no judgment. A thousand 
different modes of revealing his will are cer- 
tainly within the compass of Almighty pow- 
er and infinite wisdom. But $0 little are 
we qualified to judge of the ptopriety or 
impropriety of what is so much beyond the 
reach of human apprehension, that that may 
finally be found to be the most rational, and 
the most useful, which to us may appear 
the most inadequate. Some one mode or 
other, if any revelation be given, must ne- 
cessarily be used; and it would indeed be 
gross presumption in us to question the pro- 
priety of any mode that may be employed, 
or to dare to dictate another, and, according 
to our contracted notions, a better one. Im- 


| Ar 
be pious and absurd as this presumption cer 
be, tainly is, it is not unfrequently met with 
uch in infidel writers, both with respect to the 
uf. matter of religion, and to the evidence by 
all which it is supported. We of the present 
ion Tage possess great advantages, in point of 
knowledge and religion; and because we 
the ean now, abstractedly from all direct refe- 
rence to revelation, reason out several im- 
portant truths, we imagine, perhaps rashly,. 
that the human mind is of itself, and inde- 
pendent of all external help, capable of such. 
exertion, Thus, in the pride of mental im-- 
provement, and of literary acquirements,. 
we employ the faculties bestowed upon us. 
against the Author of our being and of those 
very faculties. The misapprehension or 
misrepresentation of truth, however, does 
not annihilate it. The proofs of a Deity. 


re and of a diving revelation, are capable of 
or being estimated 1n their full force only: by 
he those who lead their lives in all godliness 
ay and honesty, who feel, and are ready to ac- 


knowledge, the weakness of their nature, 
and the errors of human reason, and who 
thence become humble, candid: and docile :: 
who, at the same time that they may have 


e traversed the whole range of philosophie 
J- and literary pursnits, do not, therefore, $0: 
, plume themselves upon their acquirements, 
8 as to forget that they are men; and that their 


knowledge, however extensive, is restricted 
0 a very small portion of the Universe, : 
| Da 


tbe whole, without examination, or without 


the due preparation, and therefore could not 
Possibly be capable of weighing the force 


a mere point in the system of nature. © Hy 
who doth my will, shall know of the doe. 
trine whether it be of God.“ But because 
some men, of enlarged minds, but apparent. 
ly of perverse wills, and haughty spirits, de 
not choose to bring to the consideration of 
these important subjects that moderation and 
humility which become such a creature az 
man, whenconsideringthe works of Omnipo- 
tence, and are thence occasionally led to spurn 


a just examination of its proofs.— it is no just 
argument against its truth. They had not 


of the evidence; just as a person, without 
a proper foundation in preliminary studies 
will never arrive at eminence in science, 
that is, will never certainly arrive at truth, 

« 'Qbzections are very easily started to the 
most serious and important truths, and the 
objections of a subtle or restless spirit, which 
may be stated in a single page, may require 
a volume to answer them; not because they 
are of any real force; for it is probable their 
fallacy is seen at once by both parties, but 
because a variety of important considera- 
tions, Which the objector has artfully kept 
in the back ground, are necessary to be stat- 
ed and taken into the estimate. Indeed 
there is not a more common talent, one more 
easily acquired, or which ought to be more 
carefully ayoided by all candid men, than 
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that of raising objections, It is a faculty of 


the most dangerous kind, and, if indulged: 
without reserve, would lead to the annihi- 


lation of all learning, of all principle and 


truth, whether scientific or religious. It 


would doubtless be better, if that were 


the only alternative, to continue in error, 


than thus for ever to be passing from one 


uncertainty to another, and to be thus 
forever distracting the mind with endless 
objections. Enquiry after truth is just 
and proper, and objections stated to erro- 
neous opinions are necessary and laudable; 
nor will truth finally suffer from any such 
enquiries modestly conducted. But this we 
seldom find to be the case with infidels. 
They reason and object under various pre- 
tences; but it is vietory, not truth, they 
seem chiefly to aim at; and they appear 


uniformly to forget or despise consequences 


of their reasoning, which are and must be 


extremely fatal to numerous individuals. 


Improper enquiries after truth generally ter- 
minate in error, and the faculty of raising ob. 


jections, unless very cautiously used, leads to 


universal scepticism. These consequences, 


n is granted, are no ways injurious to truth 


and certainty, in general, or to those who have 
strength of mind sufficient to see the falla- 
cy of those enquiries, 'and the absurdity of 
those objections, - But they are peculiarly 
tal, both to the peace of mind, and ta the 
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virtue of numerous individuals, who are not 
Possessed of those powers. The minds of 
the majority of men, unfit for speculation, 

are anxious for certainty, and they will ra, 
ther rest in error than be confused, confound. 

ed, and distracted with endlegs scepticiam : 
—effects which have been uniformly the 
consequence, and almost the only conge- 

quence, of the indefatigable labours of reli. 
gious sceptics. 
What is truth — a question which 
has been ofted aſked, but very variously de. 


termined. The answer is different as the 


persons, and various as their sentiments 
Various, however, as the opinions on this 
subject are, it must exist somewhere, and 
our enquiries and conceptions, however va 
rious and contradictory, cannot possibly al- 
ter it. Truth must be the object of our en. 
quiries, even though she should sometimes 
elude aur grasp. In making these enquiries, 
however, a certain disposition of mind, very 
different from that of the modern sceptic, is 


to be zealously cultivated, We must be 


disposed to embrace it, wherever it is to be 
found, and however. contrary to our pre. 
conceptions, or inimical to our passions and 
partialities; ; and where such an honest dis 
position does obtain, we may almost con 
dently assert, that the enquiry will be 5uc- 
eessful. Pride and passion are great ene. 
mies to truth, and seldom allow those in 
whom they predominate to, stoop to het 
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1mble level. They excite preconceptions, 
which allow her no influence, and start ob- 
jections which she disdains to answer. 


« We. are told, by some philosophers, | 


that inquirers after truth, however young 
and uninformed, and however ill prepared 
for the enquiry, ought to investigate all opi- 
nions and all systems, and, from this gener- 
al investigation, to draw what conclusion 
they think most proper. But this advice, 
though it has some appearance of candour 
and liberality, will be found, on considera- 


tion, to be less valuable than probably a first 


view of it might lead us to imagine, The 


mind may thus be filled with prejudices and 


fake conceptions, before the judgment is at 
all formed, and before truth shall have made 


her appearance; and if that should be the 
case, as in uninformed minds it generally 
would, the consequences would indeed be 
very fatal. For it is a lamentable fact, but 


a fact experience shows it to be, that error 


1 more congenial to the human mind, than 
that which, after the fairest investigation, 
has been determined to be true; and the 
reason is, that error always allows a greater 
licence to the passions and appetites than 
truth, The religion which Christians, on 
an accumulation of evidence, believe to be 
dwine, has thus strong prejudices to over- 
come, because it strikes at the root of all 
those vices which, in our commerce with 
mankind, we are tempted to commit. It is 
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therefore not at all to be wondered at that 
some few should be found who attempt 9 


oppose this System by NN by di; 


cule, and by argument, But, in estimating 
these, many considerations are necessary 1 
be taken into the account, of which infidel; 
are either not aware, or appear to be care. 
less. It will not be the contemptuous rex 
soning of young libertines, or of any get dt 
men, under the influence of ungovernabk 
passions, which the religion they despise pro. 
hibits, which will with reasonable men have 
any weight. It will not even be the phi. 
losophic clamour of persons better informed; 
though sometimes perhaps not less culpable 
that will stagger a serious man's belief 
Because they have evidently and avowedly 
neglected, in their enquiries and objections, 
some of the most material considerationg, 
Mr Paine, who, whatever effect his reason. 
ing may have, has confidence sufficient for 
the whole fraternity, confesses, in the fig 
part of his Age of Rearon, that he had not 
then a bible to which he could refer; and, 
of course, he had no other work on the part 
of the subject against which he sat down to 
write. He therefore avowedly formed hi 
opinions on religion, without duly consider. 
ing its evidences, and went on witk his ob- 
jections, without having it in his power to 
estimate their force, or to know whether 
they had not all been made, and complete- 
ly answered over and over again. The nature 
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and evidence of the religion he opposed, he 
could not possibly have it in his power to 
judge of, in the circumstances in Which he 
was placed; and no man can be at liherty, 


if truth be his object, to oppose any system 


which depends on external evidence, and of 
the propriety ,or necessity of every part of 
which, even if it should prove to be true, we 
can be no judges, by a priori or imaginary 
laws of propriety, rectitude, or probability. 
These may be after considerations, but they 
cannot be the first. That Mr Paine should 
afterwards be confirmed'in the opinions he 
had so unfairly. formed, by a perusal of the 
Bible, as in the advertisement to the second 
part of his work, he informs us, was the case, 
s neither new nor uncommon. When o- 


pinions are assumed, without maturely con- 


zulting evidence, they are often persevered 
in with the most inveterate obstinacy, in 
pite of argumeut. People, in this case, act 
the part of a jealous man, who, from whim 
or constitutional weakness, takes up his sus- 
picions, and so blinds himself with the con- 
fusion of his own ideas as to consider the in- 


nocent and artless effusions of love as the 


genuine proofs of criminality. a 


Were infidels, as I Hxve already hint- 


ed, to give themselves the trouble (and, in 


any view that can be taken of it, the en- 
quiry is curious and important) to investi- 


gate the several pretensions to divine reve- 


lation, which have at various periods been 


— <=—-—_ 


made, with that candour and attentij 
which the subject merits; d Orla they to 


endeayour, not to excite silly objections, and 
to raise useless and unmeaning ridicule, but 
ta trace these several pretensions to some pt 
mitive original, they would do more service ti 
truth and to themselves, than by their gener. 
al and unmeaning remarks on philosophy and 
candour, on persecution and bigotry; words 
they seem to use without any just idea of 
their import, and which, at all events, will 
neither constitute nor lead to truth. In the 
course of such an investigation, judiciousy 
conducted, they would acquire more real 
knowledge of human nature, and of the his- 
tory of the mind of man, than random di: 
quisitions in modern philosophy, and ungup- 
ported objections to ancient systems, cad 
ibly unfold. From a serious examina. 
tion of this kind, truth has certainly nothing 
to fear; but of random objections and crude 
hypotheses, truth will seldom be the cong- 
quence. In the course of an enquiry of, this 
kind, the numerous coincidences im the o. 
pinions, customs, and superstitions of tbe 
most distant nations, clearly point out à &. 
milar origin, and that origin it must of con- 
sequence be possible to discover. There i 


one fact which all the systems which we 


find existing or professed, in ancient or mb- 
dern times, take for granted, and proceed 
upon; and which universal experience shews 
us to exist I mean, the depravity of man, 


which the boldest infidel dare not deny. 
There may be different opinions respecting 
the origin and nature of this depravity, but 
respecting its existence there can be but 
one. In every age, in every climate, and 
under every dispenzation of religion, the 
bulk of mankind have been naturally de- . 
prayed. They have ever been more atten- 

tive to present pleasures, and to present pur - 

suits, than to the consideration of what is to 0 
follow hereafter. They have been ignorant 

of, and inattentive to, their real destination 

and their chief good; and, in direct propor- | 
tion to this ignorance and 1nattention, they | 
have been depraved and wicked. Ia the 

first stages of society, and in barbarous states, 

the most horrid crimes, at the very mention | 
of which we of this age shudder, have not | 
only been perpetrated, but approved ;—and' 
the consequence of false refinement, conti- 
nued luxury, and sceptical philosophy, has 
been, to plunge men again into the vices of 
early barbarismm. a Wo Iv? 
© Infidel writers, whose direct purpose 
it seems to be to degrade the nature of man, 
and, by annihilating his best hopes, to sink 
him in some measure to the level of the 
brutes that perish, have scen this depravity, 
and have, with a strange perversion of mind, 
and insult on reasoning, endeavoured to trace 14 
its origin to the influence of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations of religion. Jews 

and Christians are men, and liable, like oth- 
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er men, to the corruptions of human nature, 
n have consequently often been wicked; 

while they have professed à divine re. 
len have neglected the precepts. it en. 
joins by the most aweful sanctions. * There, 
fore“, say the sceptios, Judaism and Chrig, 
tianity have taught vice, and have been the 
cause of all the misery we see in the wo 
and of all the evil which Jews and Christi. 
ans have committed.“ They thus artfully 
withdraw the mind from considering the e. 
vidence of facts, and the nature of dactrineʒ 
to the contemplation of erroneous. and in- 
consistent practice; and, becauge they can- 
not directly oppose the former, they ridicule 
and undermine religion, by dwelling on the 
latter. They forget to bring into the ac- 
count, or they carefully conceal, the ingtan- 
ces, so numerous and so evident, in which 
religion has been effectual; and they are 
not aware, or wish not to reflect, that a 
Practice uniformly consistent in every inat- 
tentive or careless individual, is more than 
the experience of human nature gives Us 
reason to expect; and that, therefore, even 
from a divine religion, no such uniform ef. 
fect is to be looked for, unless human liber- 
ty; were totally annihilated, 

To a person who attentively views the 
various systems of antient and modern su- 
perstition, among people civilized: and s 
vage, and who considers the numerous coin- 
eidences proved between the facts related 
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un, in the Jewish and Christian seriptures, and 
dei the belief of the Pagans in every age and 
© re. WH climate, it must appear evident that they had 
t en. all one original, and that that original was 
. ct true. It will appear as evident as that the su- 
ku perstition ok the Romanists, and other Chris- 
n.the I tians, is founded on the simple facts and doc- 
orld, WF tines of Christ and hiv apostles. That they 
ni. I were all (Pagan, Jewish, and Chtistian) the ef- 


bully . fect of wild, irrational, and unconnected con- 
ie e. ceits, without any sburce in truth, and that 


ine, tte two last were derived from the first, is 
in. e supposttion of the most extrivagamt and 
can. improbable kind, and totally contradicted 
eule dy the fair deduetions of history. The on- 


the WY rational and conslstent account of the ö- 


rigin of things, 'and-of religion, is the Mo- 


piece of ancient history, it is döòubtless en- 
iſled to some credit,) the whole affair ad- 
mits of a vety easy and natural solution. If 
we deny it this credit, we destroy, at the 
zame time, every mode of rational argument, 
probable proof, and moral evidence.” Tufi- 
dels are so much busied in raising objee- 
tions, that they have no leisute to attend to 
wel considerations. The antiquity of Mo- 
ses, however, cannot be disputed; and such 
parts of his history as in their estimation 


contribute to blacken' the character of the 
Jews and Patriarchs, they admit the truth 
wo! of, and expound with all the virulence and 


inimosity of narrow minds. To the account 
E 2 


Mie. By admitting its wrath; (and, as œa2 
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of the Creation, &c. which they assert 90 
be false, they oppose the absurdities of Sax. 
_ choniatho, and of the Eastern Bramins, from 
which some of them date to assert that the 
account of Moses was borrowed. 
Few men, perhaps nome, were ever bet. 
ter acquainted with Eastern literature, and 
particularly with such investigations 481 
refer the sceptics to, than the late Sir 
William Jones. He was the most inde. 
fatigable and accomplished scholar perhapt 
of thi or any other period, not even except- 
ing the renowned Dr Francis, or any of his 
philosophic brethren! His researches into 
the history and religion of Eastern nations 
were most extensive and accurate, and they 
were always directed, not to the raising be. 
n masses of information, or, by 
tached vie ws, to excite soepticism, but to 
some useful point and general origin. B 
comparing the result of his enquiries to- 
gether, and with what he knew before, be 
has brought forward additional support ol 
the most convincing kind, to the mass of e- 
vidence which before 8 respecting the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, and of the 
origin of religion. In the end of his eighth 
anniversary discourse to the Asiatic Society, 
we find these important remarks, by way of 
deduction from a long enquiry. The seit 
ok the first Phenicians,” says he, having 
extended to /dume, with which we begab, 
we have now completed the circuit of 
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Asia ; but we must not pass over in silence 


a most extraordinary people, who escaped 
the attention, as Barrow observes more than 
once, of the diligent and inquisitive Hero- 


dotus : I mean the people of Judea, whose 


language demonstrates their affinity with 
the Arabs, but whose manners, literature, 
and history, are wonderfully distinguished 
from the rest of mankind. Barrow loads 


them with the severe, but just, epithets of 


malignant, unsocial, obstinate, distrustful, 
$ordid, changeable, turbulent; and describes 


them as furiously zealous in succouring their 


own country tneh, but implacably hostile to 


ether nations; yet, with all the. sottish per- 


yerseness, the stupid arrogance, and the 
drutal atrocity of their character, they had 
the peculiar merit, among all races of men 
under heaven, of preserving a rational and 
pure system of devotion in the midst of wild 
poly theism, in human or'6bscenie” rites, and 
a dark labyrinth of errors produced by ig- 


norance, and supported by interested fraud.“ 


lam'not disposed to trust any part of the 
defence of our religion to the authority of 
a great name, nor is it necessary to do 80; 
though, if it were, the catalogue would 
neither be short nor despicable. The above 


quotation, however, is important, as it is the 
result of enyairies totally free and unfettered 
by system or profession. That part of it 
which mentions the odious part of the Jew- 
ish character, which no Christian attempts 
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either to defend or palliate, infidels will of 
course admire. But why they should uot 
receive the other with equal credit, since 
it is equally an historical fact, they will 
find it difficult, with all their philosophy, 
to give a satisfactory reason. Facts are stub- 
born things; and tbe most specious reason- 
ings of philosophy must give way to them, 
We find, on the most unquestionable histo- 
rical evidence, in a period very remote and 
comparatively little improved, a people pos- 
sessing a degree of knowledge and, refine, 
ment. with respect to religion and the Deity, 
far surpassing that of any other nation, 
Men may talk of virtue, and philosophy, 
and science, as much as they please; but, l 
repeat it, we possess historical evidence fot 
the fact, which, however our modern philo- 
sophers may sneer at it, they cannot contro» 
vert. that, whilst other nations were drowa- 
ed in ignorance, vice, and superstision, this 
nation alone passessed sentiments, —and such 
of them as attended to the institutions of 
their religion, possessed virtue, superior to 
the most refined nations of their time, Ido- 
latry, so common in all other nations, though 
often practised by them from the example 
of their neighbours, was severely punished, 
and at length prevented. Yet the Jews, in 
general, and independent of their religion, 
were no ways superior to any other people, 
either in character or science; nor do theit 
bistorians who relate, without any comment, 
simple matters of fact, claim such superio- 
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rity. From whenee, then, could arise 30 


striking a superiority in point of religion 


and divine knowledge? Human science has 


been considered as the hand-maid of re- 
ligion 3 and, had religion been a human in- 


vention, scientifio improvement must have 


eded religious excellence. But the 
fact is historically otherwise. The Jews 


never possessed any acquirements, either in 
geience or the arts, superior to other nations. 
At the time of Moses's mission, they were 


the slaves of an enlightened people. But 


«ayes are seldom benefited by the science 
of their task masters. In such circumstances, 
there was no room for progressive improve 


ment, either in religion or learning. Slaves 
are the most abject, and the most ignorant; 


of human beings; and, whilst they continue 


dlaves, subject to the capricious cruelty of 


theit masters, and to endless labour, it will 


be found to be a task beyond human power, 


to improve their minds in knowledge or re- 
gion. The most assiduous and successful 
labours on a few, will be overpowered by 
the corruption of the rest; and could we 


suppose, contrary to universal experience, 


that such improvement would at length be- 
come progressive, it could not possibly be- 
come general, till after the revolution of 
many ages. Without any superiority in hu- 


man science, either real or pretended, and a- 


midst the greatest external disad vantages in 
which any set of men could be placed, the 
Jexs did entertain notions of religion, of the 
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deity and of man, different from, and supericy 
in purity, dignity and truth, to those of any 
other people, ancient or modern, Christiam 
alone excepted. That such is the fact in. 
fidels cannot, and dare not deny. The 
have assiduously endeavoured, indeed, by 
confounding the character of the people 
with the nature of their religion, to mis 
lead our judgement, in investigating the 
cause of this extraordinary circumstance; 
and they have most scandalously mis 
represented various particulars, in order 
to palliate their opposition to the whole, 
But, however much we may despise the 
ee character of the Jews, let us not, 
like our infidel opponents, imitate their ob- 
stinacy. Their history is curious, and may 
be instructive. At all events, it becomes 


us, as men and as scholars, to investigate it 
with candour, and to endeavour to account 


for the peculiarity of their circumstances, 
and the acknowledged superiority of their 
religious acquirements. - | 
Alt is seldom that men sit down for the 
direct purpose of imposing on the world 
system of religion or of science, which the) 
themselves know to be false; because they, 
who are capable of forming such a project, 
must also foresee the numerous and almes 
insurmountable obstacles which will ob. 
struct its progress, and the ignominy and 
ruin which must necessarily follow its want 
of success. They who labour to propagate 
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or extend such systems as are really false, are 
generally first deceived themselves. The 
cosmogony of Sanchoniatho, and the mytho- 
logy of the poets and priests of other pagan 
nations, are by no means to be considered as 
direct impostures. They are indeed false 
and ridiculous; but the leading facts and 
principles, though newly combined, extend- 
ed by learned labour, and embellished by in- 
genious description, constituted the general 
belief of the nations to which these works 
were addressed, long before their authors 
were born; and were, if I mistake not 
greatly, the gradual corruptions of truth, 
and of revelations really made. It is easy 
to extend principles already known, and, by 
taking advantage of general belief, or an- 
cient prejudices, to gain credit to a system 
newly arranged, but founded on principles 
zanetioned by common credit from time im- 
memorial. The authors of such systems 
may like wise be free of the worst parts of 
an impostor's character; and, whilst they are 
adding fiction to fiction, and extending the 
influence of error, they may possibly ima- 
gine that they are only amplifying what is 
true. Such unquestionably is the natural 
and gradual progress of religious corruption. 
But though the criminality of those who 
contribute to this progress be less, the dan- 
ger of it is probably greater, than that of 
direct imposture. An absolute impostor 
must be an abandoned character. He must 
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have lost all regard to truth, virtue, auf 
moral justice, and he has doubtless some xe. 
fish end to serve, for the accomplishment ef 
which he thinks fair dealing inadequate, In 
adjusting the particulars of his scheme, 
however, and the mode of its'/promulgation 
even allowing him all the caution and fore. 
sight of which human nature is capable, 
some extravagance, some inadverteney, ani 
want of character, will unquestionably ap. 
pear, and lead to its detection. IF its put. 
pose be to overturn former systems, foret 
must be used, to make its reception general; 
und, even then, some advantage must de 
taken of popular prejudices, and a licence 
and encouragement” must be granted to po 
-pular passions and vices; 18 Ware ih fe 
ence permanent or durable. The scheme 
being formed in secret, and founded on de- 
ceit, will shrink from all intelligent enqui- 
Ty, because it will want all rational ef. 
dence. However artfully contrived, * tod, 
and however contrary it may seem to former 
systems and prejudices to be, it can contain 
nothing absolutely new, or which was total 
}y unknown before. Its novelty, therefore, 
if it shall be found to possess such a qual. 
ty, must be the effect of a cautious combi. 
nation of systems before prevalent, and d 
opinions already known; and its permanen. 
cy, if it shall happen to be permanent, vil 
de the consequence, not of any evidence, e. 
mer real or pretended, or of any natun 
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guality to enforce belief, but of early initia- 

tion, and of that laxity of morals which im- 
postures always wink at, if they do not sano- 

tion them. | LF | 

V Impostures are first propagated: by the 

arm of temporal power; and the impostors 
themselves, led on by the love of inereased 
dominion, enlist powerful abettors of their 

plan, by the expected rewards of successful 
imposition. All this, in particular eireum- 
gtances, may be effected with so much art as 

to conceal the moving passion from common 

eyes, and may be prosecuted with so much 
vigour, as effectuallyto prevent the resistance 
of the more enlightened, But amidst the | 
most artful conduct, the character of an im- 

pogtor will occasionally lead to actions which 

will betray his principles. He cannot, in 

eyery instance in private and in publie, be 
consistent; and though he may in some 
measure succeed with the vulgar, he will 

leave sufficient room for others to confute 

his pretensions. Power once acquired by 

force, bribery, and fraud, may long be pre- 

zerved by the same means, and by the e 
couragement of ignorance and credulity. 

But an imposture can never gain credit a- 

mong men who are able to examine its pre- 
tensions, and at liberty to reject it, if they 

think it false; unless among such as are wil- 

ling to surrender their reason and their judg- 

ment, if they are allowed to indulge their 
passions. No former period could; with a- 
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ny hopes of zuccess, be assigned by an im. 
pestor, in which there was any direct eri. 
dence for his doctrines ; because if there 
really had been any such, it must have been 
known previous to his appearance, and hand. 


ed down, either by tradition or in writing, 


or it would lose all its force; and he — 


certainly appeal to no such evidence in the 


present period, or before the persons on 
whom he wished to impose, because his in- 


ability of affording any such, must instantly 


annihilate his credit. 

« Though false systems of religion, how. 
ever, have certainly obtained, and impos- 
tors have occasionally succeeded in the 
world, no argument can thence be drawn 
against religion in general, or again 
the disseminators of the true. Indeed it 
may from thence be deduced, as an incon- 
trovertible maxim, that if there were no 
true religion, there never could have been 
a false one; if there never had been an in- 
spired teacher of that religion, there never 
would have been an impostor assuming the 


character, If there ever was a revelation 


made to man, it will follow of course, that 
the religion founded on it, or proceeding 
from it, must still exist, and that it is possi- 


ble to discover it; and its evidence, to those 


who shall be disposed to pay the proper at- 
tention to it, will appear to be as strongly 


marked, and as convincing, as the falsehood 


of the others i is obvious. 
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% The period in which any religion, 
caiming divine authority, is said to have 
originated, the character of the persons by 
whom it was first taught, and the state of 
the people among whom it was first believ- 
ed, ate seriously to be considered. I the- 

ple were unenlightened, and in cireum- 
ztances unfit for, or unpropitious to, religi- 
ous and scientific contemplation,” it would 
unquest ionably afford room for imposture, 
or for extending and rene wing the influence 
of former systems of superstition. But, on 
the other hand; if the character of the teach- 
ers be uniformly virtuous and consistent, and 
if the system they proſess to be divine, sfrall 
b be found to contain principles formerly un- 
unt known, and to relate facts which were ne- 
d it ver thought of, and to which nothing simi- 
con- lar was ever known to happen, it will afford 
2 00 an instance of intelligence or imagination 
een superior to what is to be met with even in 
in- enlightened times, and therefore not to be 
ever expected in circumstances less favourable. 
the It will therefore claim attention from its no- 
tion I velty'; and if, on enquiry, it shall be found 

that to be generally consistent in itself, and a- 
ling greeahle to the state of nature, and the truth 
651 of history, as far as these are known to us; 
nos BY and if, further, its principles, and the facts it 
a. I States, are capable of explaining difficulties 
'8!7 WM which were before inexplicable, we schall 
00d Bf have reason to suppose it to be beyond the 
power of common genius, on acedunt both 
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of the novelty and importance of its history 
. and doctrines ; and to be free from the sus. 
picion of imposture, from the consistency 
and harmony of its particulars, and from the 
simple and ingenuous characters of its teach. 
ers. If to these circumstances be added di. 
rect evidence adequate to the importance of 
the subject, and qualified to render it ere. 
dible ;—if this evidence be of such a na. 
ture as the people to whom it was afferded 
could not be deceived in, and with respect 
to the force and certainty of which they 
could not be imposed on, the revelation must 
be what it pretends to be, and the truth of 
it will unquestionably be proved. A few 
persons may be impostors, but a whole na. 
tion cannot. A few may be deceived, or 
induced, from various motives, to profes 
doctrines which they do not believe, and to 
assert in their defence what never occurred; 
but a whole people cannot. An 1gnorant 
nation may even be hoodwinked and misled, 
in their religious opinions, and- with respect 
to obscure facts, by a superior genius, if he 
flatters their prejudices, and indulges their 
passions and their vanity. But if he ap- 
peals to extraordinary actions and deliver- 
ances, as performed before their eyes, which 
- were never done at all, and to ancient eit- 
cumstances of the nation, which they never 
heard of; and if he promises what he is e- 
ventually unable to perform, however loose 
and however accommodating his principles 
may be, —he certainly will not obtain credit 
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for his pretensions; and much less, if his 
principles and conduet be calculated to con- 
troul the predominant vices and propensi- 
ties of the people to whom his system is ad- 
dressed. It, farther, it shall appear that the 
person publishing the system, regularly, both 
in public and in private, performs the du- 
ties he recommends to others, and acts uni- 
formly consistent with the character he as- 
$umes,—conducts himself on all occasions 
with such propriety, and so carefully regu- 
lates his actions by the strictest laws of mo- 
rality, that even his enemies, or false friends, 
worse than enemies, cannot accuse him of 
any selfish or sinister motive, or of any ir- 
regular conduct, it is impossible that he can 
be an impostor. As he assumes what men 
cannot naturally assume, and pretends to 
power and intelligence beyond what men 
can naturally acquire, he cannot be himself 
deceived, nor could he, with such ingenu- 
ous honesty of character, as we have sup- 
posed, deceive others, if he were. With 
these remarks in our view, it may be worth 
our while to take a cursory view of the cir- 
cumstances attending the Jewish and Chris- 
tian revelations, 'which certainly have the 
best claim to antiquity; to sublimity of in- 
formation, purity of morals, and rational 
evidence, of any to which we can refer, 
That the Jewish nation is of great an- 
tiquity, is a position which no man, ac- 
quainted with the history of the world, will 
> op A 
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question. The Jews have been a numerqyy 
people for more than three thousand years; 
and, from the first period of their existence, 
they have been peculiarly distinguished 
from the rest of mankind, by their custom; 
their prejudices, and religious sentiments, 
The revolutions which, in external circum. 

Star-es, they have undergone, during that 
long period, are singular and extraordinary, 
and yet they still exist a peculiar people, 
The several nations which, one after ano- 
ther, have risen around them to splendid e. 
minence, have uniformly considered the 
— as contemptible and insignificant; and 

ecause they acted on different principles 
ſrom them, and were careless or ignorant of 
the arts which they professed, and which 
contributed to raise them to dignity and 
power, their character has been branded a 
liberal and absurd, withoat enquiry ; and 
the principles of their conduct, and their 
modes of thinking and of action, have been 
condemned without being known. These 
nations, however, like passing meteors, blaꝛ- 
ed but for a moment, and, subdued by fo- 
reign power, or undermined by gradual de- 
cay, they have sunk in the mass of man- 
kind, without leaving among their posterity 
a single trace of former greatness, or of an. 
cient character. But the Jews, despised, 
misrepresented, and persecuted on every 
hand, sill remain. Amidst all the varieties 
of prosperity and adversity, of power and 
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depression, and during a dispersion which, for 
more than seventeen centuries, has subject- 
ed them, in a peculiar manner, to the con- 
tempt, derision, and cruel persecution of the 


various people among whom they have been 


driven, they have ever retained, and still 
preserve, their ancient faith, their national 
prejudices, and original character. A fact 
50 singular deserves attention. They them- 
gelves lay claim to a peculiar origin, and to 
extraordinary privileges; and, it must be 
confessed, that the external circumstances 
of their history have contributed much to 
zupport the claim. 

„Moses, their first historian, is without 
doubt the most ancient author whose works 
have descended to our time. His purpose 
was professedly to treat of the people of God. 
and of the dispensations and. progress of re- 
ligion, from the beginning of things to the 
period in which he himself lived. As far 
as he goes, he seems to be particularly accu- 


rate and exact in the execution of his plan. 
He is sometimes obscure, but his obscurity 
is the natural consequence of his brevity, of 


the antiquity of the language and idiom in. 
which he wrote, and of our ignorance of the 
manners which he describes. As these, and 
a variety. of other circumstances and sources 


of information, of which, from the want of 


other authors, we must forever remain igno- 
rant, were perfectly familiar to his contem- 
poraries,, the difficulties which obstruct our: 
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enquiries would not occur to them, and the 
work would, among his countrymen, com. 
pletely answer its author's intention. Pro. 
tane history formed no part of his plan, and 
is only occasionally alluded to, when the dose 
circumstances in which the Israelites were 
placed, or the nature of his narrative, require 
such allusion. These allusions, however, 
as far as the most accurate researches have 
enabled us to trace them, appear to be par- 
ticularly just and characteristic, and they 
therefore afford the strongest possible reason 
for concluding that his work is genuine and 
authentic. Indeed the circumstances at- area 
tending it are, as we shall find, so aumerous, 
und of such a nature, as completely to pre- 
vent the possibility of imposture. 113 

„% Moses, according to his own accoun 
(and in this, at least, there was neither res. 
son nor room for prevarication) was born in 
the year of the world (according to his oun 
statement of its origin) 2433, after the flood, 
of which he gives an account, 777, and be- 
fore Christ 1571, or 3467 years ago. This 
is prior to the destruction of Troy 390 
years, to the first Olympiad, 794, to the 
foundation of Rome 818, and to the æta ef 
Nabonassar 824. Ramesses Miamun, who 
began his reign in the year before Chrit 
1577, and who reigned..-66.. years and 2 
months, was then king. of Egypt. This 5 
the Prince who, born after the death of je- 
ph, forgot the good deeds. of the. Hebrs 
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-eroy, became jealous of the growing 
—_ of the descendants of Israel; and 
ied every means in his power to oppress 
hem, and to prevent their further inorease. 
Moses was saved for a little while, from 
zuffering under a cruel edict of this tyrant; 
by the mid wives who attended his mother; 
and he was afterwards snatched from the 
laws of death by the king's daughter, and 
educated as her own son. The name of 
his Princess, according to Jesephus, * was 
] hermutis. Artapanes,' a'Gregk writer, in 
fragment preserved by Eusebius, + of Ce- 
area, calls her Meris. He says, that, being 
married to one of the petty kings of Egypt, 
to whom she had no children, she was in- 
duced, either to conceal or atone for her 
barrenness, to substitute this Hebrew child; 
that she called him Moses, which the Greeks 
afterwards turned into Musæus, and that 
he was the master of Orpheus. This author 
had written a complete history of the Jews, 
which is quoted by St. Clement. 1 It was 
thus that Moses became learned in all the 
wisdom. of the Egyptians, then the most en- 
lightened people in the world. Being the 
adopted son ok the king's daughter, he was 
educated as a Prince, and doubtless with the 
best founded hopes of temporal advancement 
among the Egyptians. Ambition, therefore, 
® Joreph. Antiq, Lib. 11. Cap. v. 
+ Euteb. Prep. Lib. 1x. Cap. xxvii. 
t Clem, Alex, Sirom. p. 344 
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could not possibly tempt him to renounc 


prospects so flattering to human pride. lu 
posture could not be so cangenial to a min 
thus reared, as to make him hazard his ex, 
astence for a project at least doubtful in it 
effect, as every imposture must be. Hi 
continuing in the favour of the Egyptia 
court, if he had been a political schemer 
and the prospect of perhaps becoming king 
of Egypt, was (according to mere humm 
calculations) a much more certain mode d 
assisting his, countrymen, and of extricatiq 
them from slavery and oppression, than 
ny other which he could possibly devix, 
Indeed it is more than probable that his ⁊ 
doption was, for some time at least, of zin 
gular service to them. But the oppression 
of the king were again renewed in the yen 
before Christ 2531, when Moses was 4 
years old. He refused any longer to be cal 
led the son of Pharaoh's daughter, and 
would not renounce his religion, even fa 
the prospect of s crown. Though educate 
in a Pagan court, he yet professed the pris 
ciples, and believed in the God of Israel 
But he found his countrymen less attentiie 
to their duty than he expected; and his zeal 
in their cause obliged him to fly precipitate 
ly trom Egypt. He travelled to Arabu, 
and, becoming the servant of Jethro, tix 
prince and priest of a colony of Midianitts 
that dwelt near Mount Sinai, in the wi} 
between Egypt and Canaan, he lived then 
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We years; his good qualities having so 
noune{W;:commended him to his master, that he 


In gare him his daughter Zipporah in marriage. 
a mini the year before Christ 1510, Ramesses 
tus er. Maying, was succeeded by his son Amenophis, 


10 its 


K who reigned 19 years and 6 months. In 
. Hy 


the fabulous history of the Greeks, this 


Yptia e prince was afterwards called Belus, the 
hemet father of Egyptus and Danaus. He is that 
8 king pnarach whose heart was hardened against 
hum the Israelites, and during whose reign they 
ode diet Egypt. 

Catia i * In the year before Christ 1491, Moses, 
han » W who never seems of himself to have thought 


levie te thing possible, was pitched upon to be 
his ate deliverer of his countrymen. This 
o si came Moses whom they refused, saying, Who 
son g made thee a ruler and a judge? the same 


ver gg did God send to be a ruler, and a deliverer, 
as 48 by the hands of the angel which appeared 
. to him in the bush. In the account of the 


circumstances attending this deliverance, 
there is nothing which in the smallest de- 


en far 


catel gree looks like imposture. The leading 
Prin. facts are certain and allowed. The Israel- 
_ ites, at this period, were numerous, Tliey 


were in Egypt under cruel bondage. They 
had been there 215 years. They came 
thither a mere handful, and were for a con- 
aderable time happy and respected. For 
more than 80 years, however, they had been 
in circumstances most unpleasant. Yet net- 
ther prosperity nor adversity, power nor op- 
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pression, induced them to mix with the E. 
gyptians, prevented their increase, or led 
them to alter their sentiments of religion. 
In Egypt, they were a peculiar people, a 
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they have been ever since, and they enter. Whninat 
tained even then notions of the Deity wide. Nypt 
ly different from, and very superior to thox {MAbral 
of the enlightened people among whom {Whither 
they dwelt. When Moses and Aaron ap. the ci 
peared amongst them, as the messengers of ſo ger 
the Most High, they talked to them in a Mhent t 
language to which they were by no means Wiposed 
Strangers. Their long captivity and severe Micertal 
afflictions had probably blunted their con: Wpeop| 
ceptions, but certainly had not annihilated WW Th 
their belief of the God of their fathers MWkavou! 
Their joy, therefore, at the appearance of Muity 
Moses and Aaron, and being told that the hole 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, rost 
had not forgot them, and would visit their {Wtually 
afflictions with comfort, was natural; and hey 
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this circumstance confirms the account 
which Moses gives of those Patriarchs. For 
the Israelites of that age, who were not very 
distant descendants, could not be so com- 
pletely ignorant of their origin, as to be im- 
posed on by an idle story, as this must hare 
been, were it false. Joseph they must have 
often heard of, and he was only the great 
grandson of Abraham the father of the faith. Wy 
ful, and root of their nation. Joseph had n c 
died, as would be well known in Egypt, W's cli. 
and particularly to his distressed country- {leret 
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71 
en, only 144 years before the present pe- 


ſoseph and his brethren, who were, deno- 
minated the 12 Patriarchs, died also in E- 
pt 54 years before his son. We rise to 
Abraham, therefore, who was Jacob's grand- 
father, by steps so plain and obvious, and 
he circurastances of which must have been 
o generally known, as effectually to pre- 
ent the suspicion of the tale being com- 
posed by Moses, as it must have been known 
ertainly either to be true or false, by the 
people to whom he spoke. b 
There ; bathing in the whole story which 
ayours of that obscurity and distant anti- 
quity ever apparent in impostures. The 


most ignorant Israelite of the time, as effec- 
tually to prevent the possibility of delusion. 


heir religion, to attend to their descent. 
For the God whom they worshipped was 
called the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 


had vouchsafed to make repeated promises, 
when as yet they were few in number, ob- 


cure, and in the most unlikely circumstan- 


ces that. their posterity should one day be- 
come a great people, and be put in posses- 
don of a country peculiarly celebrated for 
ts chmate and productions. The language 
therefore which Moses used to the Israelites, 


riod, and 64 before the birth of Moses, who 
now addressed them. Jacob, the father of 


whole must have been so well known to the 


hey were led, from the very nature of 


cob, the God of their fathers, to whom he 
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he neither professed to be new, nor di 
they esteem it so. They knew their origin 
as well as he, and they had not forgotten 
their God. If they had neglected him dur. 
ing the happier period of their stay in E. 
gypt, their present afflictions had recalled 
them to their duty. The history of the 
twelve patriarchs, the branches from which 
they had so lately sprung, and become: 
numerous people, could not be unknown to 
them. The knowledge of it would be che. 
rished, because their religion required it, 
Amram, the father of Moses, who died x 
ged 137, about 23 years before their del. 
verance from Egypt, was 32 years old when 
Levi, one of the twelve sons of Jacob, died 

acob was 15 years old when Abraham, lis 
grandfather, died, and would of course re- 
member him, and what he could not knoy 
himself about that illustrious character, hi 
father Isaac would inform him. But, fur. 
ther, Jacob was full 19 years old, whet 
Heber, from whom the name of Hebrews 1s 
derived, died at the advanced age of 464 
He was the great-grandson of Shem, the e. 
cond son of Noah, and was born 283 yean 
before the death of Noah himself, who died 
indeed only two years before the birth d 
Abraham. This brings the history up t0 
the flood. For Noah lived 600 years befoꝶ 
that event, and 350 after it ;—his son Shen 
was born 98 years before, and lived 502 al 
ter it. These two would be able to cart 
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other 


event 
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back the history of the world to its very be- 
ginning. Noah was the son of Lamech, 
the gth in descent from Adam, and Lamech 
was born 56 years before Adam's death, who 
was the first man. Lamech died 5 years before 
the flood; so that Noah was born 595 years 
before his death, and Shem his grandson, 
93 Lamech would of course be pertectly 
acquainted with all that Adam knew, and 
be would doubtless not fait to communicate 
his knowledge to his children, of which 
both they and their posterity would have 
corroborative proofs, from the testimony of 
other contemporaries, and trom the general 
belief of their friends and countrymen. , _. 

4 We have therefore reached, —by a pro- 
cess extremely natural and easy, and by cir- 
cumstances so detailed, and which must 
have been so notorious to the Israclites of 
that time, as effectually to prevent impos- 
ture,—to the person whom Moses in his 
history calls the fitst man. Some period 
there must have been, in which the world 
and man were created; for there is no ap- 
pearance of perpetuity in either. When 
man, therefore, was created, it cannot be 
concluded @ priori that his creator would 
leave him to himself; and since the contra- 
ry is most generally believed, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that some revelation was ac- 
tually made, since no probable account can 
otherwise be given why the idea of such an 
event having taken place could otherwise 
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arise. That this revelation has been, ig 
many cases, unattended to and ineffectual, ex. 
perience shews us; and that such might be 
the case, if men were left free, was at least 
probable. When mankind swerved from 
the duties prescribed to them, there is noth. 
1ng either harsh or improbable in the idea 
of their being punished, or of religion ap- 
pearing with other sanctions, and being con- 
fined to a smaller portion; because such x 
plan would be likely to preserve it from to- 
tal corruption and annihilation. In all this 
however, we must depend nat on abstract 
reasoning, but on testimony and matter of 
fact. All the reason of which man is or 
can be possessed, will not of itself discover 
the origin of the world, or the nature of God, 
It may assist him in distinguishing between 
different accounts, but it can of itself afford 
him no certain information. The first man, 
who would at his creation find himself 
à solitary individual, could, from his own 
powers, discover nothing of the origin either 
of himself, or of the objects around him. 
If any time elapsed before a communication 
was made, he must have waited with anxi- 
ous impatience till he was informed of cit- 
eumstances so necessary. His mere animal 
wants, nature or instinct might lead him to 
supply. But reason could give him no . 
sistance, in developing things which existed 
before it. Some communication must there- 
fore have been made to the original parent 
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of mankind, and such communication would 
be received as true by his immediate 
descendants, and would, without controver- 
sy, which is of later date, be the rule of 
their faith and actions, till the avocations 
of life, and the seductions of passion, ob- 
scured and misrepresented it. The powers 
of man are very bounded, and his passions 
render them less efficacious than they might 
otherwise be. If revelation, therefore, from 
the comparatively narrow sphere of its in- 
fluence, be thought by infidels to be less 
useful and efficacious than they would have 
imagined a priori, it can at least be retorted, 
that its influence has been more extensive 
than that of any thing which reason boasts 
as her own; and it must therefore be con- 


cluded that it, and not reason, is our natural 


guide. | | x | 

„The work of Moses does not pretend to 
be a complete history of the world. It con- 
tains merely the leading facts of that history, 
and of the nature and progress of religion, 
till the Iraelites came in sight of the pro- 
mised land. It was not written for the pur- 
pose of removing the doubts and difficulties 
of modern sceptics, but to be the foundation 
of a consistent faith to the people of God. 
The particulars omitted, and the cjrcum- 
ances which prevent or. obstruct our en- 
quiries, were supplied to them by channels 
to which we can have no access; and be- 
cause things were omitted, or degeribed with 
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brevity, they would not thence conceive, 
with the sagacity of modern philosophers, 
that they never took place at all, or had no 
existenee. That some things have now be. 
come obscure, is not at all to be wondered 
at; because the distance of time, and dif. 
ference of manners and circumstances, is 80 
great. But such difficulties, far from over- 
turning the truth, enable us to improve our. 
selves in the virtues it recommends. They 
afford to us, what is extremely consistent 
with the apparent plan of Providence, exer. 
eise for faith and for humility, in. which the 
patriarch Abraham has shewn us so distin- 
guished an example. | | 

„The whole history of Moses comes to 
him through a line of seven persons, corro- 
borated by the testimony and the belief of 
a whole nation. Adam, Lamech, Noah, 
Heber, Jacob, Levi and Amram. It was 


not possible to invent such a story at such a a 


time, unless it had been true; nor, if it had 
been an invention, could it have obtained 
credit in any nation. No man, living in 
scenes of life like those to which we are ac- 
customed, could ever have invented any 
thing so uncommon and unheard of; and 
Still less could this have taken place among 
a people oppressed with slavery, and unen- 
lightened by science. Accustomed to see 
men die at so early an age as they do now, 
and did when Moses lived, who would 
have hazarded the assertion, that, at a pe- 
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riod so little distant, and when the false- 
hood could have been so easly detected, 
human life was so much longer? Of the 
flood the same is to be said: — If it ne- 
ver took place, no man, in that age par- 
ticularly, could ever have thought of any 
such thing. At all events, he never could 
have openly asserted it; because, if it 
did not take place, no trace of it, either 
in fact or trom tradition, would be found; 
as, if it did happen, must have been the 
case; and as, in fact, for it really happen- 
ed, is the case. ä | 

In short, the scheme, if it had been a 
scheme, would have defeated itself, because 
the circumstances attending it would have 
been known to be false. But the Israclites 
knew the story to be true, and rested their 
hopes of future greatness on the promises 
made to their ancestors from whom they re- 
ceived it. From these sources of informa- 
tion, in their circumstances the most certain 
and unequivocal, they believed that Adam, 
the first man, fell from the state of inno- 
cence in which he was created. Punish- 
ments, natural and inevitable in a sinful 
state, were the consequence. But redemp- 
tion to those who. were disposed to attend to 
the terms on which it was offered, was pro- 
mixed through a certain descendant of the 
same Adam; and on the hope of this the 
religion of mankind rested. Seth, who was 
born. to Adam when he was 130 years old, 
& 3 
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was appointed to be the progenitor of tha 
promised Deliverer, and in his family, az 
distinguished from that of Cain, the mur. 
derer of his elder brother, the true religion 
was to be preserved. By the natural pro- 
gress of human vice, however, and in con. 
sequence of the intermarriages of the song 
of Seth with the daughters of Cain, religion 
was gradually corrupted, and, except . 
mongst a very small portion, almost anni- 
hilated. The whole race was then threaten- 
ed with utter extirpation, unless they re. 
pented. Repentance did not follow the 
threatening, and the denounced punishment 
was at length executed in the year of the WM cs. 
world 1656, before Christ 2348, and before WI was 
the deliverance of the Israelites 857, Noah, num 


his three sons, and their wives, &c, alone Wl dage 
were saved from the general flood. With the) 
them afterwards a new covenant was made, this 
and from them the world was again peo- WF thei! 
pled. As population increased, dissipation com 
and thoughtlessness again overspread its in- the | 
habitants. The punishment, though so sig: thei! 
nal and so recent, was quickly neglected c of di 
forgotten, and the true religion was only ed; 
preserved among the descendants of Shen and 
the second son of Noah. The corruption I wor! 
of the world at length reached the posten eattl 
ty of Shem, in so much that all ideas of th dage 
true God, and of his religion, were in da purs: 
ger of being totally effaced. It was then batt! 
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the universe, to single out Abraham, that 
among his posterity the true religion might 
be preserved, till the coming of Messiah. 


New promises were made to this illustrious 
Patriarch, and, when it was most unlikely, 
it was absolutely foretold that he should be 
the father of a great and distinguished peo- 
ple, when as yet he had neither a son, nor 
the prospect of one. The character of A- 
braham, so truly great and amiable, justifies 
the respect that was thus paid to him, and 
is such as no man could have delineated, if 
it had not existed; and much less, in an age 


$0 ancient and so uninformed as that of Mo- 


ses. In the space of 430 years, the promise 
was 80 far completed. They were then a 
numerous people. But they lived in bon- 
dage to a foreign and powerful prince, and 
they had no natural means of escaping from 


this bondage, Moses was appointed to be . 


their deliverer. In consequence of this 
commission he came into Egypt, addressed 
the leaders of Irael in the name of the God of 


their fathers, $hewed, by unequivocal marks 


of divine power, that he was so commission- 
ed; and he actually, in spite of the power 


and malice of the greatest prince then in the 


world, freed them, men, women, children, 
eatile, and effects, from their horrid bon- 


Cage ; and the monarch and his army which 


pursued them, were totally destroyed, not in 
battle, for the Israelites were in a situation 
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incapable of fighting, but by the visible in; 
terposition of heaven. | 
We will suppose, for a moment, gen. 
tlemen, that this is the great nation of E. 
gypt, and that there are among us a nume 
rous body of slaves, to the amount of 600,00 
. men, besides women, and persons under 2g 
as was then the case of the Jews, It wil 
at once be granted to be impossible, that : 
ny. man, coming among this multitude, and 
addressing them in the way in which Mose 
addressed the Israelites, should obtain belief 
unless they had already been well acquaint. 
ed with the facts in their history to which 
he alluded. It would be equally, or more 
impossible, to make either them or us be- 
lieve that there was darkness in all the lang, 
except where they lived ; that the other 
plagues took place ; or that the first-born in 
every house, except their own, was destroy- 
ed, without any visible cause, —unless such 
things really took place. It would, if po- 
sible, be still less practicable to make such 
a multitude believe, that they had passed 
from Leith to Kinghorn on dry ground, the 
waters rolling backward to admit their pas 
sage; and that a mighty army pursuing 
them was overwhelmed in the puruit, by 
the returning waves, —unless they had acti- 
ally seen it to be the case. No art, no dis- 
guise, no method of collusion, of which the 
most artful man can be possessed, could 
have induced the belief of a thing so ext 


$1 
2gant and improbable, unless they had 


eally seen it. As these things were said to 
are happened before their eyes, they could 


le in. 


ö gen. 


of EL possibly be deceived. A whole nation 
ume 091d not possibly be induced, in such cir- 
0 000 umstances, to believe a barefaced lie. Nei- 
er 26 her, from the sate of the case, could they be 
t wal aposed on in any after age. Monuments of 
hat . bese facts were instituted, and ceremonies 
e and In memory of them performed, from the ve- 
Mo time in which they were said to have hap- 
delle ned. They were not instituted to im- 
nein. Noe on a nation the belief of things of which 
hie bey never heard, but to preserve the re- 
Kea embrance of what they had already seen 
* ind known; and respecting which, there- 
land ore, they could not be deceived. 

other * After they were freed from the domi- 
rn nion of Egypt, the Israelites went through 
error. if ions trials for forty years, before they 
auch Pet possession of the promised land of Ca- 
7 an, At length, however, it was obtain- 
A d, and the promise to Abraham was per- 
0 ne ormed several centuries after his death. 


After the death of Moses, who lived not to 


d, the . b 
17 ring them into Canaan, they were govern- 
_ d by Joshua, then by a succession of judg- 


and afterwards by a race of kings. From 


wy lis time to the coming of Messiah, a pe- 
0 dis- 10d of very nearly 1500 years, their history 
the very momentous. It uniformly refers 


o and supposes the truth of, what goes be- 
ore; which therefore is the strongest possi- 
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ble proof of its truth; and the scene gradge 
ally ripens for the developement of farther 
promises, and the execution of farther judę ere 
ments. For, with, all their advantages, ne 
Jews were a faithless and wicked peopl man, 
piquing themselves upon their superior 1 ens 
vileges, but often neglecting the putps ond! 
ses for which they were conterred, EA 0 
Succeeding generation saw and acknowledge ans 
ed the errors of their predecessors; but ons 


0 ated 


experience of their ancestors had seldogf0 tit 
the proper effect upon the conduct of pom Heron 
rity. They garnished the sepulchres off he. 
prophets whom their fathers slew, at Mere 
very time that they were following then punit 
footsteps, and persecuting or murdering the d 
prophets of their own time. Respectizitbis! 
what was past, they could reason without the 
partiality. They saw the conduct to cordi 
wrong, and felt the effects to be pain sene. 

But with respect to themselves, passion ue 
sophistry combined to mislead them. When comb 
passion interferes, the force of example vi 4 
ever be diminished, and inferences the ma tradi- 
direct will not be attended to, or will Peet 
keenly resisted. This is the nature, not n en 
the Jews only, but of mankind in genen the e 
They cannot bear to be told of their faul ter 
and though willing to allow, because th, 
cannot controvert general truths, they rex teme 
with the most confirmed obstinacy, all pu the r. 
ticular conclusions. The conduct of ti * 0 
ong 


Jews, therefore, though highly to be rept 
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ated, is neither uncommon nor unnatural. 
\ttracted by present circumstances, they 
vere innattentive to things of more import- 
ce; and with the sophistry so natural to 
man, they warded off from themselves the 
ensures they deserved, and their erroneous 
onduct was the consequence of their false 
reasoning. On account of their numerous 
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wledy, transgressions, and their repeated inatten- 
ut teens to the prophets, who were, from time 
seldon to time, raised up amongst them, to check 


erroneous conduct, and to pave the way for 
he expected deliverer of mankind, they 
were often subjected to the most irksome 


poste. 
ok the 


t th 
*. punishments, till they at length fell under 
ng the dominion of Imperial Rome. It was to 
ectigi his period that the prophecies respecting 
ithanche Messiah most directly pointed; and ac- 
to M cordingly the expectation of him was then 


general and strong. The worldly minded- 


aintyl 
ness of this unfortunate people, however, 


on an 
Wen combined with their uneasy feelings as a 
Je v conquered nation, led them, in direct con- 


tradiction to those very prophecies, to ex- 
pect in him a temporal deliverer; and such 
an expectation certainly afforded room for 
the exertions of an artful and heroic adven- 
turer. | ons 85 

shall request your indulgence, gen- 
tlemen, for a minute, whilst I read to you 
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res 
11 pn dhe reasoning of Gamaliel a Pharisee, a doc- 
of t tor of the law, and of much reputation a- 


meng the. Jews, upon this very subject. 


| 84 1 
When the Jewish rulers were persecutiq 


the t 


the Apostles of our Lord, for preaching te 

doctrine of the cross, and, being cut to g © 
heart at their boldness, were taking couny| eg 80 
to slay them, Gamaliel stood up, and sit tainl, 
to them: “ Ye ment of Israel, take heed Mi 2 © 
yourselves what ye intend to do as touching A 
these men. For before these days rose uy e 
Theudas, boasting himself to be somebody, ll . --- 
to whom a number of men, about 4000, join. Wa F 
ed themselves; who was slain, and all, 3 4 M 
many as obeyed him, were scattered an( MW 


brought to nought. After this man, rox 

up Judas of Galilee, in the days of the tax. deatl 
ing, and drew away much people after him; 1 | 
he also perished, and all, even as many a 4 | 
obeyed him, were dispersed. And now 7 . 
say unto you, refrain from these men, and 11 
let them alone: for if this counsel or t re 
work be of men, it will come to nought. o Ct 
But if it be of God, ye cannot overthroy ff 8 
it; lest haply ye be found even to fight 4- 1. 


gainst God.“ The reasoning is excellent, 3 
and had the effect been such as the Jewih 8 1 
rulers and modern infidels have most de- * 
voutly wished, it would have been consider- : ls 
ed as conclusive, But the event being con- ad 
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trary to this wish, the reasoning will cd 
course be hooted at as the effect of Christian 
bigotry. It is however of equal value non, 
as it would have been then, and, combined 
with the other circumstances of the case, it 
is conclusive. The Messiah appeared 2 
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the time he was expected; and though he 
answered not the expectations of his delud- 
ed countrymen, as an impostor would. cer- 
tainly have endeayoured, to do, and failed 
to convince the worldly, wise, he complete- 
ly fulfilled the prophecies which”, described 
his coming, and proved that he was the Son 


of God, by. doing such works as no man 


erer did. With the prophecies in their 
bands,. — which so accurately described him, 
that he who runs might read, and which 80 
pointedly foretold the very manner of his 


death, — his unfortunate countrymen were 


till obstinate, and fulfilled the scriptures, 
and the measure of their own crimes, at 
the same time, by crucifying the Lord of 
Glory, But the malice of men cannot over- 
throw the counsels of God. The doctrine 
of Christ spread over the world in spite of 
opposition, and will continue in it in spite 


of malice and of ridicule. Apparently 


mean and contemptible in its nature, and 


ts origin, its progress nothing could con- 


troul. © For?” says St Paul, „the preaching 
of the cross is to them that perish, foolish- 
ness but unto us, which are saved, it is the 
power of God. For it is written, I will de- 
troy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring. 
o nothing the understanding of the pru- 
dent. Where is the wise? where is the 
eribe? where is the disputer of this world? 
ath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
H 
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orld? For after that, in the wisdom 
, the world by wisdom knew not God, 
it pleased God, by the foolishness of preach. 
ing, to save them that believe. For the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom : but we preach Christ cruci. 
fied, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness ; but untothem which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Chritt 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God, 
Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men ; and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men. For ye see your calling, bre. 
thren, how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many no- 
ble, are called. But God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, to confound the 
things which are mighty ; and base things 
of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and'things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are, 
that no flesh should glory in his presence.“ 
If a man, with this admirable passage 
in his mind, will take a serious view of the 
origin of Christianity, consider the period 
in which it appeared, the means by which 
it was propagated, and the contempt with 
which such Pagan authors, as vouchsafe to 
mention it at all, speak of it; and if he will 
afterwards reflect with what astonishing ta- 
pidity it spread over the whole Roman 
Empire, amidst the tortures, persecutions, 
and contempt of the world, he must grant, 
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at least, that it is attended with the most 
wonderful circumstances which ever ac- 
companied the progress of any system of 
doctrine or opinion. If, as Mr Paine, false - 
ly and scandalously, against all historical 
evidence, insinuates, it had been propagated 
by the sword, like the faith of Mahomet ; 
had thrown out hopes of temporal aggran- 
dizement, and afforded a licence for com- 
mon crimès, —some adequate cause could 
have been assigned for a progress so asto- 
nishing. But the case is historically the 
teyerse. Power and persecution, were all 
against it. The first teachers of Christiani - 
ty, if they merely meditated the subjuga- 
tion of the world to their own opinions, and 
their own exaltation on the ruins of other 
zuperstitions, certainly, in all human appear- 
ance, calculated very weakly. But they 
were men free from such ambition: and, if 
they had possessed it, they were too timid, 
too illiterate, and too narrow minded, to 
attempt the execution of it. They avow- 
edly, indeed, foresaw, and uniformly told 
their converts, that they could not, in their 
own. day, obtain any temporal comfort; 
and, instead of it, they expected what they 
certainly met with, the utmost distress, con- 
tempt, and opposition. They must therefore 
have had more than human ground to go up- 
on, before they would have opposed a rell. 
gion, which both they and their country. 
men believed to be divine, and have become 
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founders of another, which effectually baull. 
ed the temporal hopes and prejudices gf 
their nation, and for which, in this world 
they could look for no reward. They uni. 
formly declared, that the kingdom they 
looked for was not of this world; and, 3. 
midst all their sufferings, and in circum. 
* stances the most unlikely, they confidently 
declared that their doctrine should survive 
them all; that it should extend to the utter. 

most parts of the earth; and that even the 

gun of hell should not prevail against it, 

coffers, and ridiculing infidels, were point. 

ed out, and all its various opponents, even 
its philosophical, were designed by them in 
colours evident to all eyes but their own, 
These opponents of Christianity have exist. 
ed in every age, and they have been mot 
indefatigable in their opposition. They have 
opposed it by argument, by force, and by 
ridicule, and they have, year after year, and 
age after age, predicted its downfall ; and 
yet we find it still existing, and baffling a- 
like their malice and their sophistry. (At the 
Same time that the founders of Christianity 
foretold the progress of their own doctrines, 
they predicted the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the dispersion of the Jews, till the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles be come in. The pro- 
gress of the one, and the preservation of the 
other, amidst dispersion and cruel persecu- 
tion, are facts, glaring, incontrovertible facts, 
which can be accounted for on no probable 


: 
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or possible principle, but that laid down 
and believed by Christians. | | 
If Judaism and Christianity be both 
impositions, they are certainly, both in their 
nature, circumstances, and evidence, the 
most extraordinary deceits which ever ap- 
peared in the world: they completely link 


together, and yet the individual professors 


of each are keen opponents. The Jews sup- 
port the pretensions of Christians, even by 
their opposition. These systems were nei- 
ther of them propagated by means, accord- 
ing to human calculation, adequate to the 


effect which certainly followed. The se- 


yeral prominent characters which contribut- 
ed to their progress, and who appeared in 
very distant ages, if they were 1mpostors, 
have carefully avoided, in their plans, the 


conduct which men in such cases uniform- 


ly pursue. Here moreover must have been 


a succession of impostors, and not one only.— 


and not one of these has yet been detected in 
a single instance of any action or sentiment 
which, fairly interpreted, can give credit to 
the idea of imposture. If they were impos-- 
tors, too, it is evident they did not labour for 


themselves; for the temporal utility of their 


plans were neither expected nor experienc-- 

ed by them, nor generally till a considera- 

ble time after their death. Now, it has not 

often happened in the world, that impostors 

are so disinterested to distant posterity, as to 

procure for them benefits, which,, after all,, 
H 
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they cannot ensure, by their own personal oppo 
sufferings; especially. whilst they could, m and 
any time, save themselves by returning to Wl ferer 
their former station, and by letting their pro. ¶ quer 
jected imposture alone. But every one of and! 
these have, if they were really impostors came 
laid themselves open to detection, by pre. Win a 
tending. to the power of working miracles, W bare 
and by hazardiug predictions about the pro. Whis e 
gress and duration of their system, the form. Rom 
er of which were believed and attested by Nealig 
those who saw them performed, and the lat. Wacts, 
ter of which are in themselves consistent Winpo! 
and agreeable to the truth. of history, ages cums 
after they were published to” the world. stron 
These men, too, by no means, either in their Nobjec 
doctrines, their actions, or their conver. pite 
tion, flattered the vanity, encouraged the Nuith 
vices, or answered the a priori expectations {Wappea 
of their countrymen. On the contrary, Whincer 
they uniformly oppoged them all, A per- 
son of tolerable abilities, and of an enter. 
prising genius, at the time of our Savyiour's. 
appearance, by taking advantage of the 
principles and expectations. which then ob- 
tained among, the Jews, might certainly, in 


carefy 
toms, 

hich 
hey a 


all human probability, have made consider- Nguage 
able progress in aggrandizing himself, and. Ware w. 
cven in extricating his countrymen from .“ D 
Roman bondage. All who attempted this, = 
ems 


however, and some there certainly. were, | 
failed in the attempt, and are now no more Warticy 
heard of, While a person, — ho completely, le tri 


% 


*. 


and who interpreted the prophecies in a dif- 
ferent manner; who, instead of being a con- 
queror and, a hero, was a man of sorrows. 
and acquainted with grief, not only over- 


in a period incredibly short, and by the 
bare preaching of a few illiterate fishermen, 
his doctrines were spread over the whole 
Roman Empire, and still obtain in the most 
enlightened parts of the world. To, these 
facts, no exertions of reason, no success of 
imposture, can be opposed. In every eir- 
cumstance, and in every view, they bear the 
strongest marks. of credibility. Ihe very. 
objections. so often started by infidels, in 
pite of confutation, and so absurdly urged, 
with all the vehemence of ignorant conceit, 
appear, on nearer enquiry, to be instances of 
incerity and marks of credibility :. Because. 


per- Withey are generally confessions or relations, 
ter- er circumstances which impostors would. 
wr's, {carefully have avoided, or they refer to cus- 
the ams, of which. we are. ignorant, and of. 


hich we can therefore be no judges; or. 


hey arise from the obscurity of à dead lan- 
der- Nguage, and. unusual idiom, in which they, 
and. Where written. | | 0 
rom. .“ Did infidels pay attention to some of 


hese circumstances; could. they extricate 
hemselves from the phrenzy of heaping up. 
wore. Warticular and minute objections; could they, 
te, e true philosophers, view the system at. 


2 


opposed the prejudices of his countrymen, 


came the prejudices df numerous Jews, but, 
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large, and independent of the character of 
particular men, and partial sectaries: and 
they make themselves in some measure 
sters of the subject in debate, and attend to 
tome of the answers which have been made to 
their objections ;—could they, in short, 30 
far prevail upon themselves to forego the o. 
pinion of the world, and to think a little so. 
berly of their own abilities and acquirements, 
as to be inclined to embrace Christianity, 
Should it turn out to be true, perhaps their 
conclusions would be more reasonable, and 
their candour more evident. "OP 
In short, in every period, and in every 
climate, to which we can now refer, there 
certainly have subsisted some notions of 
revealed religion. There must then have 
been some original communication on this 
subject. For none of them could primarily 
be the natural effect either of 1magina- 
tion or of reason. In a large portion of the 
world, these notions have been wild and 
erroneous ; but the worst of them are ev- 
dently corruptions of original truths. Rea- 
son has never, in any of these circumstances, 
_ afforded any check to the corruptions of na- 
ture: For, wherever false religion has been 
professed, however much reason might be 
cultivated; her assistance has been immate- 
rial; and there are only two systems of re- 
velation which, from their principles or et- 
fects, are eminently distinguished from the 
corrupt superstitions and undecided reason- 
ings of men, These systems are in them. 
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limited understandings permit us to judge 
or to compare them, agreeable to the most 
accurate discoveries of philosophers; and the 
local descriptions and historical allusions 
completely coincide with the investigations 
of geographers, the observations of travellers, 
and the truth of history; and both systems 
have hitherto accomplished all which they 
pretended or promised to accomplish. Their 
proofs rest in prophecy and miracles ; 1 

prophecies which were actually accomplished 
long after they were published ; and on mi- 
racles performed openly in the sight of the 
world, and of which the people are appealed 
to as witnesses. The prophecies were $0 
numerous and decided, as eifectually to pre- 
rent the possibility of imposition or collusion. 
They raised expectgtion, and the event jus- 


himself no more, and could therefore not 
contribute to the fulfilment of it. The mi- 
ncles were notorious facts, of which the peo- 
ple were competent judges, and in which they 
could not possibly be deceived. These were 
believed, in the case of the Jews, by a whole 
nation ; and, in consequence of them, a cer- 
tain form of civil and religious restraint was 
nstituted, to which a whole nation never 
could have submitted, in such circumstances 

s they certainly did submit, unless they had 


deen completely satisfied with the proofs 


which were adduced in its support. The 


elves consistent. They are, as far as our 


tied the prediction, when the prophet was 


Y 
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3 c 
whole circumstances of the case, neitherdark * 
obscure nor deceitful, cannot possibly he will « 
reconciled with imposture. Christianity res I unce 
on grounds equally secure, and is confirmed Ml the p 
by proofs equally evident and incontestible, WM laciot 
The Jewish rejection of this religion afford the s. 
additional evidence of its truth, because Hing 
was foretold ; and the preservation of tha WW being 
people, in circumstances the most extraord the p 
nary, paves the way for the accomplishment MW vill v 
of another prediction, which no human , the de 
gacity could toresee, and which no hum fectio 


power can accomplish ! When the periodMobser) 
shall at length arrive, in which the Je cod 
shall become Christians, there will probably, WM know! 
even then, be found infidels who will dem in ph 
the conclusion, and perhaps to assert, that 


the two have all along acted in conce , © T 
The murderers of our blessed Lord, mockingMextens 
the dying Saviour, said, if he will come dom in the 
from the cross, we will believe. But, b bould 
the miracle been granted, it is by no mea onde! 
probable that faith would have followed things 
That the plans of Providence should be d nd 80 
ranged to satisfy obstinacy, can never Muh 
expected. He who is disposed to resist uit is ind 
cient proof, will never be convinced by u linge 
addition to it; and he is indeed a vain auff, s a 
impious man, let his morals or his learnaqis circ 
be what they will, who, negligent of ub demanc 
has gone before, expects that he should ith su 
particularly singled out as an object of e Vith sc 


gs! 6 he favour, and who determines ! 


9s \ 


reject all evidence, unless he be so. The 
ik  conversion of the Jews, extraordinary as it 
be will certainly be, will necessarily fail to con- 
en vince those who have disregarded or despised 
the proofs already afforded. The same fal- 
licious reasoning, the same unruly, passions, 


ord; che same contemptible pride and overween- 
e ning conceit, will operate then as now ;—it 
tau being certain that, if we hear not Moses and 
di. WM the prophets, Christ and his apostles, neither 
nent WM vill we be persuaded though one rose from 
e dead. These, my friends, are serious re- 
man Wl fections, and founded on the most accurate 
-riol WM observation of human nature; and would to 
Jem cod that they, who boast so much their 
ably, knowledge of nature, and their eminence 


in philosophy, would pay that attention to 
them which their importance demands ! 

That Christianity should have. had $0 
extensive an influence as it certainly has had 
in the world, is indeed surprising; that it 
Should not have had more, 1s not at all to be 
wondered at. Men are so engrossed with 
things present, so careless of what is to come, 
and so apt to postpone all consideration of 
zuch matters to some future period, that 
Its indeed difficult, or impossible, in any 
large portion of men, to make the ma- 
ly 80 attentive to religion and its duties, as 
Its circumstances and their own so amply 


vith such temptations and avocations, and 
with so little desire to resist or flee from 


demand. That in such a situation; that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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them, there should be often found men g. 
penly to oppose a religion which so direct. 
Iy opposes;. and so completely condemn 
their conduct, is not at all to be wondered 
at, But it must be obvious that such con- 
duct, such conceptions, and such opposition, 
do not, in the smallest degree, affect the 
truth ok the religion which is thus despiged, Mot be 
only because it is unknown, neglected, tons, 
disobeyed. 3 
I shall conclude these remarks, wick . Mr 
which I fear I have already too long de- pr th 
tained you, with another quotation from Sit W he su 
William Jones, which I wish you to bear WM oppos 
in mind, as the unbiassed testimony of a MW ny thi 
man who, from the extent of bis know. che co 
ledge, and the accurracy of his judgment WM before 
and observations, as well as from his situa- Wl yet m 
dg in life, was amply qualified to judge af ries w 
the subject on which he thus determines: WM omitte 
„Theological enquiries,” says he, © his au 
part of my present subject; but I. cannot Wi thems 
refrain from adding, that the collection of to stuc 
tracts, which we call from their excellence, WM decide 
The Scriptures, contain, independently of a WM taken 
divine origin, more true sublimity, more of trut 


exquisite beauty, purer morality, more im. he hop 
portant history, and finer strains both of Wl ed fro 
poetry and eloquence, than could be col: WM Learn; 
lected within the same compass from all o-. despise 
ther books that were ever composed in any their 
age, or in any idiom. The two parts, of and he 
which the scriptures consist, are connected I boastec 


by a chain of compositions, which bear no 
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-cemblance, either in form or stile, to-any 


s 


rect. that can be produced from the stores of 
mus N Crecian, Indian, Persian, or even Arabian 
ered MWlcaroing. The antiquity of those composi- 
con- tons no man doubts ; and the unstrained 
ion, MW:oplication of them to events long subse- 
the quent to their publication, is a solid ground 
sec, Mot belief that they were genuine produc- 
„or tons, and consequently inspired.“ 

vith, . Mr Cyr1STIAN here made many apologies 
de. WM for the length into which the importance of 
Sir me subject, and his own feelings upon the 
eat ¶ opposition made to it, had betrayed him. Ma- 
f a iy things, he said, had occurred to him in 
or., the course of the evening, which he had not 


ent beſore intended to introduce, and there were 
ua. yet many important reflectipns and enqui- 
: of WF ries which, for the sake of breyity, he had 
es; omitted. His sole purpose was to induce 
:00 his auditors to think before they allowed 
not I themselves to bring forward objections, and 


to study the subject in debate, before they 
decided against it. In what he had under- 
taken he had no end to serve, but the cause 
of truth; and in what he had already done, 
. he hoped he had not, in any instance, swerv- 
of Wed from sober reason and candid enquiry. 
ol. Learning and reason he neither affected to 
. despise, nor to represent as useless. But 
n their province, he imagined, was limited; 
of and he had never yet found that they, who 


” boasted most of the efforts of human genius, 
T 
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and the sublime utility of human science 
and acquirements, had attained to any great 
Superiority over their brethren, u ho were 
some what more humble in their pretengiong, 
| Religion, he was convinced, had nothing to 
fear from science, justly so called; but 
truth, he was equally certain, would never 
be the consequence of that vain conceit, 
often and so unjustly dignified with the 
name of philosophy. In what he had fur. 
ther to perform, he should endeavour to be 
more concise than he had been on the pre. 
sent occasion; and he presumed, that, with 
candid and enquiring men, what he had al. 
ready adduced would enable him to be 80. 

When Mr CnRisriAd sat down, there 
was little said, and the evening being far 
spent, the society was soon dismissed. Some 
of the members expressed the greatest satis. 
faction at what they had heard; others re- 
mained in sullen silence, or appeared to be 
thoughtful; and it. was particularly remark- 
ed that Mr Goopw1LL was the first to leave 
the room, without saying a word. One 
gentleman said, that though he by no means 
wished to impose additional or unnecessary 
trouble on Mr CHRISTIAN, whose character 
and conduct he highly revered, he could 
not help suggesting to him another answer 
to Bishop Watson, which he had seen since 
their last meeting, written by one Macleod, 
and which, he thought, it might-be worth 
Mr Cnx1sTi1an's while to notice in the 
course of his next discussion, along with the 
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work of Francis. Mr Cuktsrrax replied, 
that of writing answers, and stating objec- 
tions, there was no end :—but, though he 
had ever found such books disgusting, from 
the wildness of their principles, aad the 1g- 
norant conceit of their authors, —he would, 
23. the gentleman wished it, give the work a 


perusal, and make such general remarks up- 
on it, as that perusal should suggest. 
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THE THIRD DEBATE... 


Ar the usual time the Society again met; 
and, being constituted in the usual manner, 
it was agreed that Mr CarsT1an should 
go on with what he had undertaken ; which 
he accordingly did 1n the following terms : 
„The uniform and illiberal abuse with 
which the clergy, as a body, have been 
loaded, in all ages and in every country, by 
their infidel opponents, has often struck me 
with astonishment and indignation. It is a 
mode of attack in itself so unjust, that no a- 
pology can possibly be made for it; and it 
has been already so hackneyed, that nothing 
12 


I00 | 


new or striking can now be expected from 
it, were it ever so proper. As this abuse, 
however, contains so much personality, and 
even, if well-founded, has little, indeed n 
connection with the main argument, we had 
reason to hope that it would long ago haye 
been given up; and that in an age, like the 
present, pretending to such superior know. 
ledge, and such refined liberalitv, no one 
would have been found capable of retailing 
the wild and unfounded aspersions of — 
enlightened and less liberal times. To the 
astonishment inking men, however, it 
still forms the burden of the infidel's song 
It affords so much scope for their envious 
malice, that they are loth to part with it, 
though it is totally irrelevant, and even 
threadbare. Without this resting place, it 
is difficult to conceive how they could pro- 
ceed at all, For, whenever they are at a 
loss for serious argument, or are unable to 
get over some serious difficulty, the abuse of 
the clergy affords them the necessary matter 
for an episode ; and though not always hap- 
Py in their general reasoning, they have ever 
in reserve, for theamusement of theirreaders, 
a brilliant digression, which they think can- 
not fail to please. The ground, however, 
which they thus take is unfortunate for their 
credit as honest or candid men. They make 
suppositions and mistate facts, and they 
reason from these as if they were real: 
They misrepresent the character of their 
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opponents, and, from their own wild con- 
ceptions of it, they endeavour to render that 
character ridiculous: And, what is still 
more unaccountable, and, if possible, more 
unjust, they connect the character of the 
clergy, thus abused, with the truth of the 
religion they profess, and undermine Chris- 


tianity, through the conduct of its minis- 


ters: as if the behaviour of a man, in this 


age, could alter or affect what happened 
many centuries before he was born; or as 
if negligence and dissipation, followed by 
&dition and treason, on the part of a sub- 
ject, necessarily and ipro facto imply op- 
pression and injustice in the laws. This 
candid and enlightened mode of argument 
has been used by every infidel, in every age, 
of whom I have heard, whose work I have 
geen, or whose private conversation I have 
had an opportunity of knowing; and. T. 
Paine, S. Francis, and A. Macleod have in 
this, as in other particulars, like faithful 
copiers, most judictously and carefully imi- 
tated the manners of their tribe. ; 
„Bat why all this illiberal and disinge- 
nuous abuse ? who or what are clergymen? 


» Are they not men, taken from among our- 


selyes, with this only difference, (and indeed 
it is a most material one) that they have 
generally a better education and correcter 
morals? Is it not to them, or to institutions 
entirely clerical, that we owe almost all our 
knowledge, and almost all the science which 


13 


* 


has so ealightened and improved us? 1 
these same clergymen (the majority of 
whom make but a very scanty livelihood by 
their profession, and many of them not even 
that) were to turn the learning, assiduity, 


possessed, to other pursuits,— to law, to 
— would they not, in all probability, in a 
worldly view, make a better figure, and 
rise toſgreater dignity, power, and emolu- 
as the times go, despised, employment of 
religion or the politics of the state, they 


have, in general, as little, in a temporal 
light, to fear, as any order of men under 


rior to those of any other body of men of 


-of its truth, and of its happy influence on 
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equal magnitude, in any country, would her 
dqubtless. recommend them to at least equal must 
notice. In a political scramble, the proba. WF merot 
bility is, they might be more successful. punis 
Many of them could scarce be less so than nocen 
they are. But, happily for the peace and IF their 


and abilities, of which they are generally 


physic, to politics, totrade, or to agriculture, 


ment, than they do in the laborious, and, 


parish priests? From a change, either in the 


the sun. The large majority of them could 
lose but little; and, in a new settlement of 
things, were they to support the change, 
their abilities, which are undeniably supe- 


good order of civil society; for all that is Wi ©: th: 
decent, and of good report, it is not for the 
sake of their incomes, that they profes mind 


indivi 


Christianity, but it is from a firm conviction * $0t 
and f. 
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? if Whuman life and manners, that they labour 
o Noten for a very scanty pittance in its up- 
d by port. Accordingly we find, that, in those 
even WM political storms which, raised by the ca- 
tity, balling of interested or mistaken men, have 


ally brought ruin and desolation on the world, 
to che lowest, as well as the highest of the cle- 
ure, I rical order, have generally adhered, amidst 
nme mighty ruin, to their professions i in hap- 
and pier times; and, when a simple recantation 
olu- might have saved them from destruction, or 
and, nised themfto opulence, which they never 

t of WM possessed. they have, with the magnanimous 
the virtue which their religion inspires, spurned 
hey the paltry barter of their consciences, and en- 
oral dured persecution in its most horrid forms, 
der or patiently worn out a wretched existence 
old in pitiless exile. Can any man, or order of 
t of men, afford more convincing proofs of the 
age, Wl sincerity of their professions, or, by a con- 
pe. duct so conformable. to their principles, be 


less liable to the suspicion of hypocrisy? 
here bad elergy men occur, and some such 


ual must be found in every body of men so nu- 
ba merous, let them be blamed, let them be 
ful. punished; but let not an :ustrious, an in- 


nocent order of the community, suffer in 
their character (which to good men is dear- 
er than life itself) for the faults of a few 
the individuals. Base, indeed, must that man's 
es mind be, who dwells only on the out. casts of 
on the society, and who, by exhibiting the faults 
on I aud foibles of the weak and the abandoned, 
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endeavours to obscure the virtues, and to 
impede the utility, of the more enlightene 
and respectable. The clergy feel it to be 


their duty to recommend ' morality, ant 


every virtue of which human nature ; 
capable, by the sanction of a religion 
which, on the firmest grounds, they beliey; 
to be divine. Is it just, is it liberal, becaug 
they are zealous in the discharge of thi 


duty, that they should be considered as hi. 


gots? or, because they are paid for the yer. 
formance of it, that they should be account. 
ed hypocrites? Must not every man, ac 
cording to the order of things which exit 


and ever has existed in the world, live by 


his profession, unless he has inherited x 
competency independent of all personal ex. 
ertion? And must those exertions for aliye. 


lihood, which are ever praise worthy in 6 


thers, be considered as blameable only in 
men, who, for purposes the most important, 
and from convictions the most strong, deny 
themselves many of the pleasures and amux- 
ments of life, from a principle of duty ; and 
who, submitting often to a laborious penury, 
conscientiously execute the office they have 
undertaken? By being the ministers of Chris, 
and the instructors of the poor, (who, with 


out them, have scarce any other means df 
learning their duty, or acquiring non. 
ledge,) they do not surely forfeit the com. 


mon rights of humanity, When they be 


come the servants of Heaven, they do nd 
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cease to be men. Immense sums of money 


— are, without a murmur or complaint, wasted 
to on players, mountebanks, and numerous de- 
10% nominations of impostors; on luxurious trifles 

re z and empty gewgaws,. — What reason then can 
gm ve have, to complain that the clergy have 
liew me recompence for their labour ? The. 
un labourer is ever worthy of his hire; and 
tun feu, perhaps none, have shewn themselves 


more worthy of recompence and respect, 
than they whose income is thus envied, and 
whose office is thus unjustly ridiculed, 
Their education 1s tedious and expensive, 


5 their office laborious, honourable, and use- 
by ful, and their promotion precarious and un- 
certain. The property they possess does 
ex. WJ "ot belong to the public, but to themselves 
ire. alone. It has been acquired in as equitable 
\ 0. WJ manner; has, without controversy, been 
in Possessed by them for as long a period; has 


been used by them with as much propriety, 
and is therefore held by as just and firm a 
e that of any man or order of men 
iving. | 
The clergy stand as it were upon an 
e eminence. Their virtues, however, are often, 
,b the very nature of them, concealed from 
tb. public inspection; and, generally, when they 
ce known, they are considered as mere 
wu. natters of course, or as the necessary effects 
n. Nef a particular mode of life; and therefore, 
be WI © 20 worthy of particular notice, or of dis- 
guihed praise. Their foibles, their vices, 


lic eye with malicious envy and unjust com 


only because the principles and exertions d 


and the consequent improvement of human 
happiness, and who considers how much of 
this improvement in science, and in happi. 
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on with avidity, and exhibited to the pub. Wappy 
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ments, by men who, (1 do not hesitate 0 
assert, because the assertion 1s capable q 
the most rigid proof,) are the enemies of al 
that is virtuous, of all that is honourable 
and of all that is praise worthy, and who oh- 
pose the clergy with such unjust virulence 


that body have hitherto prevented their lj: 
centious conduct from becoming general, 
and the distinctions of virtue and vice from 
being totally confounded. To a man who 
views, with an impartial eye, the history of 
mankind, the mild nature and tendeney d 
the Christian religion, the progress of sciency, 
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ness, we owe to the indefatigable labours d 
clergymen, the abuse thrown upon that ot. 
der by Thomas Paine, Samuel Francis, A. 
Macleod, and their predecessors and abet- 
tors, will appear to be worse than illiberal; 
because, with injustice, and the most bare 
faced falsehood, it unites the blackest in. 
gratitude. Instead of being the last to ad- 
mit improvements in science, or to entertall 
liberality of sentiment, it is to men of this 
profession, almost entirely, that we owe the 
first efforts of invention, and the gradual 


dissemination of knowledge and refinement 
| y 
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I; is to their superior intelligence, or to the 
happy application of their talents and their 
leisure, that we owe almost all that we now so 
much value ourselves upon, —improvement 
n learning, and the sciences, —in the arts of 
fe, and of civil government. It is not 
o the petty scribblers on infidelity, those 
mpty boasters of philosophical profundity, * 
hat we owe such advantages, but to the 
ergy, and to those whose minds they have 
utored to the love of science. Look into 
he'annals of the most enlightened and im- 
roved nation upon earth, (England) and 
ee if you can find one infidel in the list of 
elebrated scholars, of able states men, or of 


& Iistinguished improvers of any art or science. 
a The enquiry will compell you to acknow- 
un eage, that the list is made up entirely of 


lergymen and of their scholars; that it is 
o their exertions, abilities and conduct, that 
ngland owes a large proportion of that 
haracter and importance which she holds 
mong the nations of Europe. The history 
F almost every other state will furnish 
mple evidence of the same fact. But, be- 
ause they have hitherto in this nation, 
thanks be ascribed to the Sovereign Ruler 
| the universe) successfully opposed the 
fogress of licentiousness in politics, and of 
fidelity with respect to religion, they are 
alumniated by the wild abettors of rebel- 
on and atheism, with the odious, but hap- 
ly unjust, epithets of bigotted and hypo. 


” 
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itical shallow thinkers, unfair reasonetʒ! diffe 
Weng in some periods of the history of mo 
the world, one? Singh 0h _—_ we bi. Ne a 
ted, superstitious an even licentiony, 
| Nat they ntl be branded with the 8ame "oy 
odious character, unless they totally give 1 
up the faith which they xnow to be divine; N 
and allow the world to be driven about 1 
with every wind of doctrine, which th We 
cunning craftiness of men may devise? A wad 
little knowledge of human nature, which 2 
even their philosophy might have taught, 130 
or perhaps a little honesty, which is more RE 
creditable than learning, would have enab- 21 
led the opponents of Christianity to dran Wo 
a more candid, and probably a fairer con- Wat 
clusion on this subject, than they have yet ey 
done. Clergymen, like other men, of every Krvaye 
order and description, are liable, and mus ray 
eyer be liable, to be misled by the temper they 
of the times, if that happen to be erroneous, rails 
If the general temper of any age or * 1 
be allied to bigotry, to superstition, to ; 2 
centiousness and persecution, —in the _ — 4 
of common sense, how can the den 11 their 1 
of clergy men avoid the infection : 3 Im 
did, is it just, to compare their 8 lige 
ractice, in such circumstances, wit: 2 era 
of a more liberal and enlightened py de wc 
or to judge them by, a standard o F Meant; 
they had no practical ne . 
surely; they can only, with justice, be contem 
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different pursuits in their own time, and, 
from such a comparison candidly made, the 
character of clergymen has nothing to fear. 

That the first teachers of Christianity 
should, from the proud rulers of the world, 
meet with contempt and persecution, is not 
to be wondered at. They gave no quarter 
to vicious practiee or erroneous beliet.; and 
they neither could, nor did expect, compas- 
dioa or candour from their proud and vicious 
opponents. Remember (said their mas- 
ter, in one of his last conversations with 
them) the word that I said unto you, the 
zervant is not greater than his Lord. If 
they have persecuted me, they will also per- 
secute you: If the world hate you, ye know 
that it hated me, before it hated you.“ Per- 
zecution, contempt, and insult, then, were 
the necessary and expected consequences of 
their exertions in disseminating the religion 
they had learned, as they and we think, from 
divine authority, and in opposing the super- 
titions and vices of a corrupted world. But 
that their successors,. - an order of men who 
now, for so many centuries, have devoted 
their time and their abilities to the improve - 
ment of science, and to the dissemination of 
religion and morality; who have, in their 
zeyeral generations, been shining lights in 
the world; and who have contributed most 
essentially to the furthering the best interests 
of mankind, —should meet with the same 
contempt, opposition, 8 where it is pos- 


* 
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sible, persecution, is far more unaccounta. 
ble, because less to be expected. But they, 
too, know whom they have trusted, and are 
firmly convinced of the faithfuluess of Him 
who hath, promised to assist e the 
execution of their office, not 4 y against 
the pernicious ways of those, reason of 
whom (as was long ago foret 100 the way 
of truth shall be evil spoken of, but even a. 
gainst the gates of hell and the powers of. 
darkness, For therefore do they both la. 
bour and suffer reproach, because they trust 
in the living God, who, is the Saviour of al 
men, espeeially of those that believe. Their 
good offices, which have been most import- 
ant, and are almost innumerable, have, by 
their unworthy opponents, been overlook- 
ed or--misrepresented, ' only that the re- 
ligion they profess might be brought into 
discredit. These reproaches, and "this. in- 
Justice, they bave suffered with fort. 
tude, endured in silence, or treated with 
just contempt, as the impotent railing of vi- 
cCious and ignorant men, happy that they 

are accounted worthy to suffer in the same 
blessed cause with their Divine Master and 
his first followers. : Gratitude is a heayenly 
virtue; and if any order of men, as such, 
deserve the gratitude of their fellow - men it 
is the clergy. But it is a virtue which attains 
no strength in little minds, which never 
was, and never can be, combined with ma- 
lice and Aue nnitr. 22 
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This abuse, so illiberal and so undeserv- 
ed, with which the clergy have, in every 
age, been loaded, (and 1n no period more 
than in the present) .affords, to that most 
distinguished order of men, one, amongst 
many similar, proofs of the truth of the re- 
ligion the care of which is peculiarly com- 
mitted to them. If they were of the 
world, the world would love his own.; but, 
because they are not of the world, but God 
' hath chosen them out of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth them.” Comparing 
them with other men, and impartially re- 
flecting on the advantages mankind have de- 
rived from them, such a return was certain- 
ly not to be expected: But when we sert- 
ously compar the event with the predic- 
tion, and the Whole with the circumstances 
and views of the men who, from age to age, 
have opposed and ridiculed them, we shall 
be better able to account for it ; and though 
we may still look upon it with surprise and 
indignation, we shall at length be compel- 
led to conclude that human nature is ever 
the same, and that this fact affords one more 
instance of human depravity, of human ob. 
stinacy, and of divine foreknowledge. The 
followers of the humble Jesus, the teachers 
of his pure morality, and the supporters of 
his divine religion, cannot, when we come 
further to reflect on the subject, be candidly 
Judged, or justly esteemed, by the vain eulti- 
vators of human by the bold and im- 
2 
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ious opponents of all that is serious or man. 
1y, virtuous or sacred: Nor can it be ex. 
pected that their actions, however lauda. 
ble; their abilities, however distinguished; 
and their beneficence and candour, hoy. 
ever eminent, should, be allowed their full 
force and just praise, — by men to whoge 
principles and conduct they are so directly, 
and happily as yet so successfully, oppoxed, 
It is only to be regretted, that men, and 
those not a few, who have not entirely re. 
nounced Christianity, and who even wish 
it will, have given countenance to this un. 
just railing, and added force to its baneful 
effects, by joining in the unmeaning laugh, 
and by retailing the unjust and impious 
Slander of infidelity. 
Something I thought it necessary, gen- 
tlemen, to say upon this subject; because 
the scurrility of the authors you have put 
into my hands, exceeds all the bounds of 
decency. I have been warm upon it ; and 
by honest and honourable men, — who have 
themselves suffered from the insolence of 
malice, or the mis representations of igno- 
rance and conceit, my warmth will readily 
be forgiven. More I could have said; but 
with ingenuous men, more would be need- 
less; and tothose of less amiable dispositions, 
it would be but speaking to the wind, or like 
casting pearls before swine. I have only to 


5, regret that this illustrious order of the com- 


munity have not found an abler advocate, 
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It is not a little remarkable, that, whilst 
the opponents of Christianity allow them- 
zelres thus lavishly to bestow upon the 


Clergy, and on Christians, the most odious 


epithets, and the most scurrilous abuse, —all 
opposition, however temperate, all answers 
however cool and candid, appeat to their 
distempered minds as the effect of hi- 
gotry, superstition, and even as indicating 


a wish to persecute. An infidel may do or 


say what he pleases; he may use language 
of which an inhabitant of Billinsgate would 


de ashamed, but in bim it is all fair., He 


has, in his own opinion, philosophy — he has 
science, on his side; and, though scurrilous 
and intemperate as language will permit, 
he confidently palmis his scurrility and in- 
temperance upon the world, as the genuine 
effects of a sincere love of truth; of a manly, 
enlightened and philosophical freedom of 
thought; and of a just indignation and ho- 
nourable warmth against bigotry, supersti- 
tion, and the persecuting spirit of his oppo- 
nents. The warmth of a Christian, on the 
other hand, though tempered with all the 
mildness of the most beneſicent system of 
religion which was ever taught, is estimated 
Þ a different manner. His answers, how- 
ever cool and however masterly, are consi- 
dered as the artful defence of à hypocrite, 
or the weak excuse of a bigot ; and his 
warmth, however justifiable, as downright 
perſecution, Were ; plain honest man. 
_ 


—_— 


but the whole of his brethreo, - bisbops, 
priests, and, deacons, experience from hin 
the most intolerable scurrility which per 
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vnacquainted with quirks of the party; and beir 
with the 'bare-faced effrontery with which ten 
they bring forward their calumnious charge, ¶ une 


and who had never seen Biabap Matin, hort 
Apology for the Bible, or heard of his Lord. or t! 
ship's character, —to read what Dr Fra. nen 
cdeis is pleased to call Watson Confuted, he of t 
would certainly conclude that the Bishop com 
of Landaff is a weak unworthy bigot, ale tem. 
ignorant of his profession and of genen then 
science; that the Apology is a wild libel s. of a 
gainst common sense, and the first princi. WF to ce 
ples of knowledge; and that it was written I his. 
to excite the minds of the people to a vi- dirt 
lent persecution of atheists and deists. Hor $orry 
unjust all this is, neither you; gentlemen, for 
nor the public, who, in spite of the illiben WM nor q 
Jargon of Dr Francis, and his friends, jadę WI: © 
of characters and. actions with some rea N prob: 
to truth and justice, need be informed. Mt tian 


A. Macleod, with more apparent: caution, 
leads us, by insinuations of most obvious 
tendency, to no very different conclusion. 
He preserves, or pretends, to preserve, some 
degree of respect for the Bishop of Landaff; 


haps, ever dropped from the pen of any in Passio 
fidel, except Thomas Paine and Samud Bi dox,” 
Francis One would imagine that these thret Bil and o 


champions of: infidelity had all ex perieneei Wi dictat 


the most violent persecution, which. humat WF Uenc: 
| 4 


Irs 
beings ever suffered, and that they had writ- 
ten their venomous remarks in the short and 
uncertain intervals of respite, and in the 
horrible expectation of further $everity ;. - 
or that they had dictated. them as a kind of 
nemorabifia amidst the excruciating tortures 
of the stake or the wheel. De Francis 
commences his personal insult and abusive 
remarks, in the ad vertisement, and continues. 
them, with little intermission, to the end 
of a work which is certainly calculated 
to confer little credit either on his head or 
his- heart. To follow him through all the 
dirt be has thus raised, would afford but a 
zorry entertainment for you, and is a labour 
for which I feel myself neither inclined 
nor qualified. „ne 

Bishop Watson has said, that it would 
probably have been fortunate for the Chris- 
tian world, had the life of Thomas Paine 
been terminated before he had fulfilled his: 


intention of writing against Christianity >. / 


and he seconds his remark by adverting to 
the baneful consequences which must fol- 
low the annihilation of religious principle 
in the minds of the bulk of the people. This. 
enables his. intelligent and candid opponent 
to raise a violent dust about the clerical 
passion for the extermination of the hetero- 
dox,” the intolerant spirit of Christianity, 
and of clergymen, about the dogmatical 
dictates of bigotted priests, passive obe- 
dience, and the persecuting mandates of ine 
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Qquisitors,” and to declaim on the mild spit 

; of reason and philosophy, now rising * 

5 lighten the world, and humanize the mind, 
but which isunfortunatelystill confinedtoin 
fidels alone ; and, after Stating the ignorance 
and malice of priests, &c. and the migerig 

. the poor ipfidels have suffered, with the firm 

- conviction that infidel science and moders. 
tion will soon overpower the errors and 
vices of the Christian superstition, —ahe add, 
Now, sir, we have grown bolder ; knoy, 

: ledge being no/longer confined to clerical 
seminaries, priests are not kings. The 
Church totters; and a single pamphlet, you 
| say, has unsettled the faith of thousand 
ol Now that you cannot stifle reatan, you pre. 
tend to liberality of Sentiment.” The good 
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Doctor is probably a little too confident re. 72 
. Specting, the success of his opinions, and rag 
perhaps expects a wider and more rapid pro- * 
gress than experience will justify. He " 15 
doubtless hopes that the good work which oth 
Thomas Paine has recommenced, will be 1h, 
. materially forwarded, if not completed, by un 
himself insomuch that in a few years it may The 
be said there was once such a tbing as Chris (2 11 
tianity. A man is certanly at liberty to hope * 
- , What he pleases; and the expectations of tie 2 
. DoRtor and his friends, need neither alarm Ib 
nor confound any serious Christian. We $48 
$hall, on the contrary, hope, what is at leat man 7 
more in unison with past experience, thit Mfife * 


his expectations will be frustrated, and that 


* — —- cw—_ 
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Chriſtianity will exis*: long after T. Paine, 
8. Francis, and A. Macleod, have gone the 
way of all flesh ; and very long after their 
ill advised writings have fallen into the o- 
blivion which they merit, and from which it 
would have been happ for the authors, and 
for many ignorant and unsuspicious mem- 
hers of society, if they had never emerged. 
The remark of Bishop Watson, which ex- 
cites in the mind of his opponent so much 
causeless animosity, and so many unjust i in- 
ferences, is calculated, from the way in 
which it is stated, to give offence to no hu- 
man being. To wish for the death of an 
nemy, or opponent, from a principle of re- 
yenge, is (I will not say unchristian, for that 
my friend the Doctor would laugh at, but) 
inhuman, But since death is common to, 
and must be the fate of all men, sooner or 
ater, it is not only not cruel, but humane, 
to wish any person or persons removed from 
he world, before they should have it in 
heir power to perform an action, which 
ust not only injure themselves, but their 
fellow men, in their most essential concerns. 
] have often heard the fondest mother say, 
(and I have ever felt the justice of the say- 
Ing,) that she would rather carry to the 
grave the son of her warmest love, than live 
lo see him guilty of a mean or unworthy 
action, Death, to an innocent and upright 
an, has nothing i in it that is dreadful ; but 
ife and death are alike horrible in expec- 
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_ _ "tation, and-in effect, to the deprayed aj 
wicked. | 25 7 rs i TTY OT 4 * 
Ihat a man, who firmly believes the trüb 
"of Christianity. should wish that an Antagonig 
of that religion had died, before he had wry, 
ten a scurrilous book against it,—0 far frog 
being the mark of a persecuting or bigottel 
spirit, as the sagacious physieian would han 
his readers believe; is, on the contrary, 
wish of compassion, not only: for the per 
himself, but for the world, at large; ese. 
cially for those ignorant but well ' meaning 
men, who form so large a portion of mai. 
| kind, and on whose minds and conduct the 
| violent abuse and dogmatical effrontery 9 
| T. Paine, and S. Francis, is calculated to 
produce the most baneful effects, becaug 
= they tend to eradicate from their winds 
principles, and a rule of life, which they - 
Steem sacred, on the faith of which they 
have hitherto passed through life with pi 
tience in affliction, and gratitude and com. 
fort in more prosperous circumstances; and 
| " they fill the void thus made with nothing 
1 | but endless scepticism, distrust, and hexitt 
| tion, the fertile sources of a thousand md 
Wl lignant vices. If Christianity be true, as 
1 haas so often been proved to be, to the sats 
faction of the deepest thinkers and the best 
men, its threatenings, to those who oppose i, 
have certainly not been denounced in van; 
and. notwithstanding the pretensions and 
reasonings of ignorant, assuming, or Vicious 
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indiriduals, they will probably take effect, 
then resistauce will be impossible, and so- 
phistry disregarded. For if our gospel be 
lud. it is hid to them that are lost: in whom 


14 
| 20) 
ang 


truth 


on de Cod of this world hath blinded the minds 
ie rthem that believe not. lest the light of the 
Tron doro gospel of Christ, Nhe is the image 
tele Cod, should shine tinto them.“ T confess 


hape 


1 
erden 


espe the infidel's prospects. Do not, however, 
mag asunderstand me. I by no means wish to 


Man. 


erer myself into a judge, or dare to wrest 


fom the hand of Heaven its sovereign pre- 


g rogative. But, to a serious and pious Chris- 
ed U tan, such thoughts will sometimes be pain- 
cue fil. We know that the Almighty acts by 
nds general laws; and that, as he has endowed 
Je man with freedom, he permits those laws to 
they be infringed. But we know, also, that he has 
be denounced punishment against the infringe- 
Ne ment of them, because, independent of reve- 
Tr lation, we feel painful effects resulting from 
15 oF ricious conduct in the common course of na- 
10 ture. Every thing in this world contributes 
kn” to prove, that our situation in it is that of a 
Ada of probation ; and this circumstance, 
. hich has seldom been .controverted, and 
e n never be disproved, renders our conduct 
n ak of peculiar importance to us. The 
of Chtistian humbly submits himself to the 


guidance of a religion which has every mark 


to you, gentlemen, (choutzh 1 know 1 Shall 
de denominated à bigot for 3 
Thare often shuddered at the thought” of 


tience, and to turn even distress into a 


ses on our minds what universal exp, 


that our light affliction, which is but for 4 


eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neithet 


example, and enforced by the mild but de 
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of a divine WY of which wade ; in n 
are sublime, and the duties simple; M logical 
which is calculated, if duly: attended to, ty 


produce the most happy effects in thi 
world, whilst it affords the most comfortable 
prospects in another. If we enjoy Prove 
rity, it teaches us to use it with m 
that we may enjoy it; if we meet with ad 
versity, it enables us to bear it with py, 


vantage. In every situation, it impres 


rience confirms, that this, is not our reg. 
ing place. If we are happy, it affords w 
the prospect of an inèrease of happines 
without end and without alloy: If we at 
afflicted, it comforts us with the assuranc 


moment, worketh for us a far more exceeds 
ing and eternal weight of glory; such 4 


hath it entered into the heart, of man 40 
conceive, the glory that shall then be n. 
vealed to those who love God and the cats 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ. These coms 
forts may be enjoyed by every Chri 

ang have been felt by; HAR in ere 


Cloathed.j in the, aftless. amplicity, oll 
torical narration, recommended and rendes 
ed familiar by the persuasive influence 


— authority of Him who knows whil 
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«in man, without abstract reasoning, and 
logical deduetions, so often the parents of 
obscurity and scepticizgm ; and without con- 
troversy, oftener still the source of prejudice 
and error, Christianity is calculated to en- 
lighten, improve, and ele vate the meanest 
understanding; and yet, in the principles it 
unfolds, and in the practical importance of 
the duties it enjoins, it surpasses the keen- . 
&t efforts of human intellect, the most ac- 
curate deductions of human science. Sim- 
ple, obvious, and unperplexed, in the mode 
of its communication, and in the nature of 
its sanctions, it yet affords, to those who 
will attend to it, the most sublime and ef- 
fectual philosophy; the most enlarged, ac- 
urate and interesting views of God, of na- 
ure and of man, which were ever conceĩv- 
ed or taught. To the poor is this gospel 
preached, and by the poor as far, as is ne- 
cexary for present improvement and for 
be attainment of future glory, it may be 
nderstood ; and yet it affords scope for the 

forts, and excites the admiration, of the 
inet human genius. Its duties are obliga- 

tory on all ranks of men, and its doctrines 

ind principles are calculated alike to asto- 

8h and improve the ignorant and the 

earned; to encourage the humble, and to 

ist and confound the arrogant. O piti- 

Idle reflection, that we should be negligent 

t information so important, and careless of 

ties so conducive to our happiness and 
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improvement! that we should allow thy 
malicious mouth of infidelity to accuse such; 
a religion of inefficacy,. and, from the con 
duct of too many amongst us, to brand i 
with principles which it never . acknoy. 
- ledged, and with crjmes which it abhon 
But the impious insinpations, and unjut 
conclusions, of unbelieving opponents, and 
the no less dangerous and culpable conduct 
of too many professed Christians, affords pg 
just 75 against the — — good 
ness od, or against the general bene, 
ſicence poſt final utility of that  religig 
which he has been —.— to give us. Mal 
lions have already beęn zengdered happy 
beyond the power of human expression, by 
faith in its doctrines, and obedience to it 
laws; and millions will yet experience it 
happiest influence, in spite of the , baneful 


example of its lukewarm and guilty: proj 


fessors, and the malicious efforts of its — 
ed enemies. 


It was 8 or unlearhed m 
even gain to be 


who said, that he «ounted 
1088, and all things as dung. for the * 


lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus dhe 
Lord; and N ee the age in which he 


lived, when Christianity was most derided 
and most depressed, enjoyed, same haps 
py tranquillity, the same reßigned gubmi- 
sion under affliction,.t e same cheerful bu 

mi 0 in bircumstances more. prosperous 
| he Name enlivening, hope in the Fes 
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files of the Redeemer. It is surely impor- 
nut to attain to so blest a state of mind. 

The things which are een are temporal. We 

know that human happiness, in its utmost 
extent, is transitory; that sensual pleasure 
is yain ; that human life, though, at the ut- 
most stretch, it is not very long, is also un- 
certain; and that the best enjoyments which 
it affords, are liable to be dashed from our 
gasp, by circumstances which we cannot 
foresee, and to be marred by misfortunes 
which even foresight cannot prevent. But 
the'things which ate not teen are eternal. 
They are suck as no untoward accident can 
orten, no unfortunate circumstance can 
lesttoy. The Christian can see his hap- 


piest prospects on this side the grave fail,” 


und yet preserve his tranquillity, because 


he knows that the happiness of eternity will 
lo infinitely more than make amends ' for 
he zufferings of humanity. © He can even 
xperience the shipwreck of all his temipo- 
enjoyments and expectations, and yet 
 grieveth not as one without hope - nay, 
such should be his fate, he will be able 
0 look upon the wreck of universal nature 
bout emotion, because he was befote 
pMvinced that this was not his abiding 
lace, and flow perceives the actual ap- 
ach and fal consummation of his most 
nxtous wishes. Trusting in the protection 
t Him Whose wisdom "directs, and whiose - 
wer controuls the general confusion, he 
* * 
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fears nothing, even amidst the crashof falling 
worlds; but, according to the Eternal pry. 
mise, looks for new 8 and a ney 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, where 
doubt shall have no place, and sin and ni. 
sery shall be unknown. Can philosophy, 
can human science, can any system of ini. 
delity, or any temporal pursuit, afford an e. 
quivalent to this? No: — What is philow. 
phy, what is science, what is any thing ye 
can know or enjoy, when disjoined from 
God, the centre, and object, and author d 
all? It is vain conceit, it is impious unmean- 
ing jargon ; conceived. in vanity, and gup- 
ported ba impotent pride, its end is disap- 
pointment and vexation. The heartfelt u. 
tisfaction, the calm tranquillity, the sure and 
certain hope Fung, from Christian obe- 
dience, and religious faith, never calmed the 
perturbed breast of infidelity, never restrain- 
ed his passions in prosperity, nor sustainel 
him under the pressure of adversity. Spe. 
culative science, which may or may not be 


6 


= 


true, and which, however certain, is difficult, 
FN most men impossible, to be attained 
stoaps not to the humble level of active life 
It is in its own province useful; but it wants 
the sanctions with which virtue must, i 
this world, and in our circumstances, be 
supported, to render it an effectual rule « 
life and manners. Let us with caution, 
(ays an illustrious statesman, ) indulge tht 
supposition, that morality can be maintail- 
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ed ns, religion. Whatever may be 
canceded to the mftuence of refined educa- 
tion, on minds of a peculiar structure, rea- 
aon and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can pre vail in W 
ion of religious principles.“ T? 

+ Cruel, then, is the endeavour of the inf. | 
del, to despoil us of what can alone togfer 
happiness in this world, or comfort in the 
bout of death: Crueller, still, when we're. 
flect,,that he suhstitutes nothing in its room, 
but the variable and uncertain deductions 
of unassisted reason. If it is granted, as 'by 
deists, (and as is the case, Whether it be 
granted or not,) that there is a God, and 
that he is just, and good, and mereiful: 
But if it be as they contend, that he has 
left.the world entirely to itself and man- 
kind, without any certain rule of conduct; 
but what may deduced. from reason, 

e us to be variable as 
the, persons who proſess to follow it are nu- 
merous, there can be no doubt. but that in 
the future life which deists say they expect, 
tue humble Christian, who: thinks he has so- 
much, reason for: believing Christianity to 
be true, and who consequently submits to 
what be conceives.to be divine authority, 
wilt at least be as certain of acceptance as 
the haughty deist, who peremptorily refuses 
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to submit to any rule of conduct, which kis 
reason or his pride has not suggested; who 
conceives himself able to scan the secrets of 
Omnipotence; and dares to contend with 
Heaven itself in wisdom and in virtue. In. 
deed, this position few deists think it worth 
their while to deny. It is the general po. 
licy of the tribe, in order to quiet their on 
just apprehensions, to represent God as un- 
boundedly merciful, while at the same time 
they are so forgetful of his justice, as to pre. 
sume that all religions and all systems att 
indifferent to him; and that he is re | 
of those very laws Which he has himself or. 
dained. Christianity comes recommended 
to us by innate majesty, and external proaf; 
and, amidst the variable and unsupported 
deductions of speculatists, and the absurd 
systems of the ignorant and superstitious, al. 
fords us a sure and certain hope of. future 
re ward, and a fixt rule of moral and religy 
ous eonduct. Uncertainty is of all evils the 
worst; and, as it is most uncongenial to the 
nature of man in active liſe, we may fauly 
conclude, that the rule of human conduc: 
appointed by the Deity, is definite, such a 
may, in its principles, be obvious to the 
meanest capacity, and in its duties alike ob- 
ligatory on all. Christianity is such a . 
tem, but we know. of none other. It is fit. 
ted for all capacities, for all situations at 
life ; and affords. to all men a certain, del. 
pite, and adequate rule of conduct. 
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is Had reason been ordained to be the 
o orereign guide of human actions, we should 
mer pretended ; and its decisions and inven- 


tions would have been certain and definite 
in every age, in every situation, and in e- 
very ciroumstance. On the eontrary, we 
find. in fact, that nothing is more variable or 
more indecisive. One comes forward, and 
tells us: that reasen has discevered to him 
the being of a God, the evil of vice, and the 
adyantage of virtue a that this life is the pre- 
lude to another, in which they who reject 
the deductions of reason, and are vicious, 
chall be punished., and in which they who 
follow its dietates and ate virtuous; shall be 
rewarded. ' Straitway comes another, who 
tells us that a great part of this representa- 
tion is false: that the God of reason is care. 
less of human affairs, and indifferent to hu - 
man actions: that virtue and vice are arbi - 
trary, unmeaning terms; and that, if there 
be a future life, no distinction will be made 


uh detween those whom we denominate virtu- 
uct; ous and vicious; it being eontrary to eter- 
hu nal justice and immutable right, to conceive 
the i that the nature of endless existence should 
 0b- depend on the conduct of the short und un- 
certain, period of human life. Another fol- 
fit. lers hard after, and asserts, that there is 
s of. neither God, nor angel, nor spirit: that all 


that we see, all that has been, and all that 
* are the effects of blind unimpessioned 


* 
* 1 
- ; 


chance; and that total oblivion will be the 
end of all intellectual existence. The v4. 
riety of intermediate modifications by which 
these opinions are recommended to public 
notice is infinite: Alike indefinite and ab. 
zurd, they depend on the whim of the mo. 
ment, on the temper, the art, or the pas tion 
of the Ferton whois pleased to conceive 
and to divulge them. By some, the Dei) 
18 ed as vorporeal; by others, 28 
mixture of matter and spirit; by others, as 
nice chrystallizatlotr; by others, asl a pure 
spirit, and by others as nothing at all,—the 
creature entirely of à disordered intellect 
and a superstitious imagination. O lament- 
able state of corrupted nature! O matel- 
less impudence of puny mortals: The mt 
vrretehed superstition which ever obtamei 
in any nation, which ever disgraced the 
human understanding, or shack led the pon. 
ers of human reason is mfinitety-preterable 
in fact and in effect, to this indefinite aud 
detestable tarrago. 09 5 oo 
Reason, used as the Jrancbie hands 
of religion, and as the mistress of science, i 
useful, is distinguished: Exalted by human 
pride as a judge over the universe, and it 
tent Creator, it de es into tb 
eurse of human life, the bane of human vi- 
tue; and, consequently, the destroyer of 5 
cial and individual happiness. Urged by 
testless and dissatisfied spirit, supported by 
pride, on the one hand, and followed by vice 
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an the other, it swerves by little and little, 
from less to greater, from better to worse, 
fill universal scepticism, vice, and confusion, 
are the sad consequences. Here a position 
is modestly assumed for the sake of argu- 
ment; there it is oonfidently referred to as 
proof; and deductions, of the most alarming 
kind, are artfully made from what never 
was, and never can be proved. It is no 
wonder that the pious Christian laments and 
deprecates the progress of auch reasoning ; 
that he sighs over the depra vity it produces; 
and that he fervently wishes that such dar- 
ing blasphe mies, and dangerous deceits, had 
been withheld from public inspection, even 
by death. He knows, that, by uniform o- 
bedience to the duties of Christianity, he 
shall enjoy as much happiness as this world 
can possibly afford; and, even should his 
faith turn out to be vain, that his situation 
in the next will at least be equal to that of 
the haughty infidel. But, on the contrary 
tion (which is so much more pro- 
bable, which is certain) that Christianity is 
true, the infidels case can hardly be expect- 
ed to be parallel. In this world, he can 
neither enjoy the tranquillity nor the hap 
of the Christian; because, in this world, its 
pleasures and its profits are his all. His. si- 
tuation, in the next, if he expects or believes 
a future life, must be uncertain and obscure. 
y 1 WF God is merciful, but he is also just. This. 
by WH vorld is our state of probation, in which He 
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displays most amply his long. suffering. der 
a. 


and condescension. The next opens 
ferent scene, and will be the state of reward 
and punishment. What the Deity has con. 
descended to promise, they who shall at- 
tend to the conditions, will most certainly re- 
ceive.” What He has thought proper to threat. 
en, though He may seem to delay the execu- 
tion of it, He will also with equal certainty 
perform.” These reflections, and the fears 
which they suggest, the infidel will doubt: 
less sneer at, as narrow-minded and chime- 
rical ; but, though serigus, I consider them xs 
salutary; and Tlament and wonder that they 
do not sometimes affect. the minds, and ap- 
ou in the reasohings, of the opponents, of 
iristianity. An unjust fear of - prejudice 
may lead to error; an over ęager desire to 
appear courageous, and to acquite the en- 
vied fame of heroism, may end in foolhar- 
diness, infamy and ruin. A wiee man, when 
he has the choice, will certainly never re- 
1 for hope, or hazard the los 
of all a wise man ought to hold dear, at a 


single throw. In any view that can be tak- 


en of the subject, the infidel can finally 
gain nothing, and he may actually lose his 
all. The system or systems of reason he 
pretends to follow. and which he so keenly 
recommends to others, as far as they can be 
judged from their own nature, or their ge- 
neral effects on those who are guided by 
them, — appear to be calculated, by under- 
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Y, ng the purest grounds of human virtu 

f ind enjoyment, to annihilate all indiyidual 

rt comfort; and, by unhinging the ebene 
n. bands of civil society, to pave the, w For 
t- universal ruin, deyastation, and blog Soha 

elt there is no God and no future lif en what 
vail is all our knowledge, all our . 85 
phy, and all our acquirements ! ? Tf there is, 
how important js our conduct here A How 
gonsolatory is such an expectation, how. | 
culiarly valuable, when it is founded, not bn 
the variable and inconclusiye reasoning 


man, but on the l revelation of: A 
er Wh mighty God? 'To an 'enli ightened ang, 1 | 
ip- Wl reflection can be more truly gratify1 ing th an 
of Wl this, that whilst it js improving. . Eno 
e ledge and virtue here, it 18 ſaying up a sto 


n. beyond the present coriceptions of the mos! 
ar. intelligent mortal. The thought” of anni- 
en WT hilation is dreadful to all, but to those . who 


are drowned in vicious indulgence : and the 
more cautiously modified" creed of Fes Deist, ü 
z not much more consolatory, certainly not 5 
no useful, to the generality of men. 


cepticism, however modified, and infideli. 
his 0 owever cautiously unfolded, will never, | 
he among the bulk of men, mater lu differ, 
nly either as to principle or in eee When 
be men are seduced by temptation, oyerpower- OF, 
ge- ed by passion, or misled by Vicious exam. 
by pe, the powerful enemies of reason and 


virtue, small and inconsiderable will be the 
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restraint i d upon them by the tell 
gion which depends on the slender and. ua. 
' riable thread of human investigation. The 
laws of the supposed religion of nature will 
quickly be accommodated to the vicious 
propensities of man; and, instead of be. 
ing considered as vicious, those propeng. 
ties will de dignified with the appellz. 
tion of natural, which, with the gener. 
ality, will serve as a sufficient clcak to hide 
their baneful qualities, and to obscure the 
le which might be drawn from their de. 
Nang consequences. But from these gen- 
eral remarks, (for the length of which 
though to those who have perused the books 
which have suggested them, they will not, 
trust, appear irrelevant,. —after again ap. 
pealing to your candour) I shallnow descend 


to particulars. 
Mr Macleod wishes to impress on the 
minds of his readers a high opinion, not ou. 
ly of his candour, but of the depth of his un. 
derstanding, and the power of his reasoning 
faculties. . He praises the stile and mannes 
of his antagonist's work in the highest terms 
of panegyrick, and tells us, that he has st 
an example to philosophers, which he. 
ambitious to imitate ; an example not les 
brilliant, than it is amiable and inviting.” 
To his doctrines, however, he cannot sub- 
scribe. ©* Curious man (says he) on a sub- 
ject of such importance, requires even more 
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than soothing or meek expressions to esta- 
blich his belief. He soars to the summit of 
history, and, looking back on ages of cre- 
dulity, marks the progtess of intellect and 
truth.“ This exordium is pd, veep 
xquel is most Humiliating. He tells us that 
he writes to receive instruction, and, at the 
ame time, to explode the Bishop's mistakes. 
He then defends Thomas Paine, though he 
allows that, by the influence of his books, 

he has contributed to untie the affiliating - 
knot of societ,; and, in a strange, incohe- 
rent, and unconnected manner, he proceeds 
to give us à most gloomy a&tvunt of the 
progress of intellect and truth, to which he 
had before so 8plendidly alluded. After 
laying down the axioms of scepticisin, which, 
however pleasant they may be to the mind 
of an infidel, appear to me to be most un- 
natural and degrading, he concludes, that 
we are © so formed, that we war against 
our natures, when we petulantly assert ei- 
ther the truth or fallacy of abstract prinei- 
ples; and that, even within the range of 
local and personal experience, we'may fre- 
quently misapprehend the most obvious 
truths, and therefore that, doubting our own 
judgments, we question those of others.” 
lf this be a just, it is certainly a most me- 
lancholy account of the nature of man, and 
of his attainments; and this consideration 
Should surely have prevailed with the can- 
did and philanthropic author over his desire 
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of information, &c. to allow his fellow 
men to go on in the way to which the 
have been, accustomed, since it is at lea 


od, 


mask 


more. consolatory, and since, on his own Wl a 
: principles, he. cannot certainly afford then of a | 
a better, But, happily for man, jt is an ze. cate 
count, which uniyersal experience confutez alen 
and which therefore the avowedly undeter, ectic 
mined reasoning, and petulant assertions de de 
A. Macleod, has little chance or tendency icio 
to establish. Men act, and they uniformly ert 
act, on the contrary zupposition; and, where ph 
) 


passion does not interfere, on firm conic 
tion aud fixt principles. T hey may be 
sometimes wrong, but experience heyy, 
that it is the nature of man go to act, and 
experience will confute a thousand sophisms 
Indeed, were he to proceed on other princ 
ples, he would neyer act at all, With con. 
victions or motives to action, fleeting and 
uncertain, his conduct must necessarily be 
indetermined, or entirely passiye, and by 
life must copsequently be miserable, 

. * Anxiots to catch at whatever afford 
the shadow of an objection, our author cal 
not let slip even the introductory . remark 
of his,dignified opponent, where he says 
Thomas Paine, I think it not inconsisten 
with my station, and the duty I owe to g 
ciety, to trouble you and the world will 
some observations, & c. In this sentence, 
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1 should presume, no candid man wou „ bh 
find avy thing dee and Mr Mari home 
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09, not choosing as yet to throw off the 
mask of assumed candour, whilst he insi- 
nuates, that these words are “the offspring 
of a professional pride, and that they incul- 
cate a Superiority in rank and fortune over 
talents and virtue,” artfully $tates his ob- 


jections as coming from others, and affects 


to defend the character which he thus ma- 
liciously attacks. So artfully indeed, in this 
part of his work, does he endeavour to con- 
ceal his cloven Foot, that, to an unwory read- 
et, he might appear really to be a Christian; 
and when we compare this affected modes- 
ty with the dreadful scurrility, which we 
meet with in the succeeding pages, we may 
fairly conclude that he esteems this as a 
master. piece of policy. Our illustrious phi- 
losopher next proceeds to comment on that 
femark of the Bishop, on which we have al- 
teady dwelt so long, respecting the death of 
Paine, This affords him an excellent op- 
portunity for declamation on the investiga- 
non of truth, the laurels which await the 
netors in the dispute, and on * the inbred 
Superiority reason ever preserves above the 
errors and prejudices of man 3” and he 
agaciously concludes, that though Paine 
and others may have unsettled the faith of 
fiousands, and of necessary consequence 
rendered them vicious and” miserable, yet 
truth will, in the end, stamp her precepts 
on their minds, and bring her convictions 
dome to the feelings of mankind; which 
M 2 
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will impenetrably fix the basis of the trinm. 
phant doctrine.“ In other words, let man. 
kind, ignorant and unfit for such speculz. 
tions, as>the large majority of them eyer 
have been and ever must be, be continual. 
ly harassed with opposite opinions and con- 
tending factions, imposed on by the cabal 
of infidels, distracted by the din of politics, 
and opposed by the reasoning of the divine, 
and the duty of the magistrate,—and truth 
must be the consequence. In short, leaye 
every man to the freedom of his own will; 
neither oppose his opinions, nor restrain his 
actions, and science and virtue will be the 
grand result: The inbred superiority of rea. 
son Will assert itself, and infidelity vil 
triumph. It is indeed certain, that if the di 
vine and the magistrate sit silent, and care. 
less spectators of the scene, the progres f 
infidelity will be rapid ; but the experience 
of ages proves that licentiousness will be e 
qually so. Let the calumniator of all that 
is sacred go unopposed, and the infringer at 
the laws unpunished, and atheism and tut- 
bulence, ruin and desolation, will quickly 
raise their direful heads, and act their awelul 
tragedy in the sight of the sun. But if thi 
inbred superiority of reason does really exis 
as infidels inform us, they must at least grail 
that it has hitherto been a latent quality; 
and, when it has occasionally been asserted 
its consequences have never, amongst al) 
considerable portion of men, been such as if 
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could expect from a natural attribute of the 


human mind. The Christian believes that 
human nature has been corrupted; that 
man's ideas of right, and his powers of rea- 
son, have consequently been obscured; and 
therefore that some positive institutions were 
necessary to prevent the worst consequences 
of this corruption and obscurity, and finally 
to restore him to the rank from which he 
fell, Universal experience, independent of 
all particular proof, pleads strongly for this 
opinion; and the inbred superiority of rea- 
aon, if it $hould exist, since it certainly bas 
never yet obtained its superiority, has no 
great tendency to confute it. e 


The next remark of the Bishop which 


attracts the notice of Dr Francis and Mr 
M., and which draws from both much ill 
nature and misrepresentation, is, “ that the 


Age of Reason has rooted from the minds of 


the unhappy virtuous all their comfortable 
assurance of a future recompence.“ Con- 
nected as this remark is, in the Bishop's 
book, an ordinary reader would not readily 
have misconceived it; and an honest one 
certainly would not have mis represented or 
avilled at it. Bat it has long been the po- 
licy of infidels to misconceive the pluinest 
ntences, and to misrepresent and obscure 
the most indisputable facts. Such cavilling 
upplies them with matter, when they would 
otherwise be at a loss, and when they are 


mable, or unwilling, to bring the main sub- 
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jeet to a fair issue. It affords them also x 
strong argument for their beloved scepticism; 


because, as they pretend, they hope the world 


will give them credit for honesty of inten- 
tion, and lay the error, if error it should be 


deemed, to the score of their reason. The 
Bishop evidently means that the principles 
of those he calls virtuous have, by the mis. 
representations of infidelity, been cruelly 
perverted ; and therefore that, ceasing to be 
virtuous, they have become unhappy: That 
their assutance of a future recompence, 


which afforded them comfort in every situs- 


tion and vicissitude of life, has been stagger- 
ed or destroyed ; aud that therefore they ar: 
liable to be misled, corrupted, and depraved, 
by evefy dangerous doctrine, and every vi- 
cious practice. Dr F. asserts that the pious 
are few in number; that they are not easily 


misled, because they will not read the books 


of infidels:—* but, should chance lead them 
to a detection of their errors, they would 
only become less deyout, and more useful 
citizens. Freed from the prospeet of hell 
and heaven, they will have leisure to think 
of this world, in which they live some what 
like hermits, loving oaly their priests, and 
ready to sacrifice victims to credulity.” 
This is a strange sentence, and looks more 
like the ravings of a subject of Spain er 
Portugal, than the reasoning of a native of 


. the. British empire. They would only become 


less devout and mare useful citizens, Does 
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of human nature; or is the sentence which 
follows it either candid or just? The devont 
and pious Christian is the most useful, as he 
is certainly. the most peacable citizen. ' His 
duty is the effect of divine sanctions, and he 


z his religion produces individual virtue, 
50 it promotes 's60ial happiness :— Do to 
gathers as ye would they should do unto you,“ 
iffects every situation and regulates the con- 
duct of every vincere Christian. Is it the 
way to improve. this utility to annihilate 
wch principles; to tell men that this world 
i their all; that their conduet has hitherto 
proceeded from a saurce absurd and false; 
and that futurity and retribution are mere 
chimeras? The experiment were madness, 
and its success would be deplorable. There 
argue, you will observe, on the idea that 
the Doctor understands the words, de vont and 


Christians, as comprebending every prinei- 
ple, and every duty which unadulterated 
Christianity lays down and enjoins. But 
the learned and candid Doctor does not ap- 
pear thus to understund them. His mind is 80 


ems to have been so exclusively conver- 
pant with ignorant bigots, or debauched 
lypoerites, as to conceive it impossible 
lor Christianity to be believed and prac- 
ed in the simple purity in Wich it 


this exhibit] any extraordinary knowledge 


books to futurity-for his final reward; but, 


ptour, as they are uniformly understood by 


inpressed with popery and the rack; and he 


sume an opinion of the British nation, from 
a knowledge of the wretches who suffet 2 


it was first taught; its general influence og 
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was originally taught. As justly mig 
he characterize the human species, by 
describing an untutored savage; or x, 


Tyburn. That many Christians are and 
have been grossly wicked is certain; that 
some established systems of Christianity 
have occasionally afforded too much room 
for human depravity, is equally true: bu 
that this is the effect of the religion itzelſ 
or the necessary consequence of its promul, 
gation, is false; as. every honest man,—who 
has read the new testament ; who has cool) 
considered the effect of this religion, when 


the human character, ever since, when com. 
pared with other systems, and other times 
and-circumstances, and its particular happy 
influence on numerous indrviduals, in every 
country where it is professed, - must ac. 
knowledge. Mr M., on the other hand, 3. 
muses his readers by exhiBiting his talent 
for verbal criticism; and, having said all be 
conld on the expression unbappy virtuou, 
&c. he proceeds to draw conclusions, and 
abundantly dogmatical these are, from what 
he has either really misconceived, or wk 
fully misrepresented. To follow him through 
all the dirt he has thus raised, would afford 
little gratification either to you ot me; an 
it is perhaps more than such barefaced di- 
bonesty, and such pertinacious opposition, 
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merit. After declaiming on these words 
through more than four pages, and drawing 
every conclusion from them but the just one, 
he proceeds to tell us, that My Paine, and 
those who think with him, may contend, 
That, had the religion of Jesus been an hea- 
realy ordination, no human, influence could 
ever root, nay, not even stagger, the Chris- 
tian's belief. As immutable as God him- 
elf, would the doctrines of Jesus be—then, 
now, arid for ever! and even his moral pre- 
cepts would have equally resisted change,” 
-and he supports this strange doctrine, by 
referring to the chapter of the universe ; but 
his arguments are not more intelligible than 
the position they are brought to support. 
The doctrines. and the morality of Jesus 
are certainly the same they ever were; and 
will ever, in spite of the reasonings and the 

follies of men, remain the same. But that 
a person, who has once assented to the truth 
of Christianity, and who has for some time 
governed his conduct by its laws, may after- 
wards, through evil communication and bad 
example, renounce the principles, and prac- 
tice of his former life, must be granted from 
every idea that we can have either of God 
or ok man, God is himself an immutable 
being; but man being a free agent, may turn 
from evil to good, and from good to evil. 
Religion assumes and possesses no other 
power over the inelinations and the actions 
of men, than that of informing their minds, 
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affording them the principles of virtuddt 
action, promising them rewards for obedi. 
ence, she wing the evil consequences of vice, 
and threatening punishment for disobe- 
dience, There is set before us virtue and 
vice, life and death; the inestimable advan. 
tuges of the one; and the deplorable wretch- 
edness of the other; and we are leſt to make 
our choice. Inert matter may, and mug 
be subject to general and determined laws, 
and possesses no power to elude these lany, 
— Mind is also subject to fixt and gener 
laws; but as mind is different from boch, 
and possesses in itself a certain degree of 
energy and power, these laws must be dif. 
_ ferent, in kind and in effect, from those ap- 
plied to matter,. — different as mind is from 
matter. The law of mind is this: Such 
line of conduct will ensure certain advan- 
tages in this world, and much superior and 
more certain enjoyment in the next: Suel 
another mode of action will produce a train 
of evils in the life that now is; and will in- 
eur more certain and extensive wretched 
ness in that which is to come. Such, it 
short, are the general laws to which mind i 
subjected. There are no exceptions : there 
is no mutability. It is the province of mind 
to attend to these, and to make its choice; 
and, having done so, it must abide by tht 
consequences. No power car controul thes 
laws, or elade their effect, but He who cal 
. controul the universe, and all that it cob 
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tains; who stills the raging of the sea, 
and quells the madness of the people. It is 
range that any man, at this time of day, 
zould delude himself, or attempt to delude 
others, with such a notion as that Lam now 
confuting : It is still more remarkable in one, 
who, a few pages before, writes in so high a 
tile of the inbred muperiority . of +. reason. 
What has this superiority. produced? What 
ability has it attained in the revolution of 
50 many ages as have passed since the.crea+» 
tion of man? Do not elude the question, 
by saying that superstition,,has apposed it; 
zuch could not have been the casę, had any 
uch superiority existed. No, let us con- 
ſess the truth, — what universal experience 
proves, however dissagreeable it may be. to 
our feelings, or hurtful to out pride. Man 
does possess reason, but his nature has been 
depraved, and his reason has been abscured 
and thence rendered unfit to restrain his 
conduct, co point out his duty, or to regu- 
late bis actions. Religion has dispelled the 
obscurity into which, Me depravity of our 
nature had plunged our reason; and though 
uafortunately, much, too much; depravity 
till exists, experience. has untversally prov- 
ed, and still shews, that it alone has power 
to restrain, in any effectual; manner, the 
vices to which we are liable; that it is our 
only barrier in this world against all that 
good men most dread, and our only com- 
tort when we look forward to futurity. 
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* Christianity claims a divine origin, and 
it supports the claim by proofs which cannot 
fairly be disputed, and which it is not ea 
even to elude. But it pretends to no con. 
troul over the freedom of the human mind. 
It first addresses our reason; and, when that 
is convinced, it is intended to direct our 
faith and conduct. Its truths are no where 
pretended to be impressed on our minds hy 
the finger of the Deity, but they are not leg 
divine than if they had been so. Nor is it 
quite so clear as Mr M. imagines, that im. 
pressions made by the Deity are immutine, 
For though He may, it He pleases, imprey 
truth upon the human mind, we have 10 
reason to believe that He will so change its 
texture, as to annihilate its freedom, or pre- 
vent the exertion of its own free will. The 
disobedience of Peter, therefore, and the a 
postacy of Judas, have not the smallest ten- 
dency to corroborate the temporality of 
Christ's office, mission, and life, as Mr M 
asserts; and they only prove that man 1s 9 
completely free, and unhappily so very pet- 
verse, that he may, and often will, from the 
most sordid motives, resist the clearest de- 
monstrations of divine power, and the plain 
est dictates of moral duty. Peter became 
disobedient, from fear for his personal safety; 
and Judas an apostate, from the sordid lone 
of money. Similar motives have often pro- 
duced similar vices, and they will often 0 
so again. But such vices afford no argumem 
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agninst the religion which forbids and which 
il one day punish them. Mr M's reason- 
ng, then, proceeds totally from misconcep- 
tion, or from an entire ignorance of human 
ture; and his appeal to the material works 


1 that of God is futile and absurd; because, from 
t our hat obtains with respect to matter, noth- 
ber Wling can be deduced concerning the conduct 
Is by of mind. Yet, were it worth our while to 


well longer on a notion so obviously mis- 
conceived or mistated, we might probably 
discover various instances in which the 
wtine, works of nature are controuled by the ex- 
pres WMlections of art; in which effects are produced 
ye no vhich nature seems never to have intend- 
ze in Med; and which, without controul, she would 
r pre- ¶ not ha ve produced; and in which effects are 
The N prerented, which, if she had been left to 
the « {Wh herself, would certainly have followed. Our 
t ten- ¶ controul over nature and her operations, is 
ty ol certainly very circùmscribed; but if it exist 
Ir Min ever so minute a case, Mr M's appeal is 
is cc little service to him; and, even though it 
per. hould be found not to exist at all, our hav- 
n the ing no controul over matter, will not hin- 
t de. der us from having a power over our own 
plain: minds. : « 
came WF In the succeeding paragraph, our au- 
fety; I chor again sounds the praises of reason and 
| love BY ber powers, —“ Vigilant and sage (he tells 
pro us,) she penetrates the mist, and lays; some- 
en do times with unsparing hand, the impostor 
and his craft equally low,” This splendid 
N 
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sentence affords him a nice opportunity d 
apologising to Bishop Watson, whom, he 
says, he does not mean to rank with impyy, 
tors and fools; and he takes occasion to in, 
troduce a most illiberal philippic aga 
Bishop Horsley, who, it seems, is not only 
an impostor and a. fool. but, in plain term 
a barefaced knave. But I will neither gf; 
tend your feelings, nor my own, by retailing 
the impotent slander of an obscure 1ndividual 
aguinst a dignified and respectable chan 
ter. Of Bishop Horsley's character, indeed; 
I know nothing particular. He is said to 
be a profound scholar and a sound divine; 
and, I believe, he proved himself to be 9 
beyond the reach of cavil, before he was pros 
moted to the important dignity which h 
now holds. Personal abuse is always w 
pleasant, illiberal and suspicious; but the 
Scurrility so often indulged in the prevent 
Work against the Bishop”of Rochester, and 
through him, against the rest of the clergy, 
exceeds almost any thing of the kind Lev 
read. The extreme virulence of the att: 
however, will completely defeat the purps 
the author meant to serve by it. Had it 
been more cautious and reserved, he might 
have been more successful; but, having s 
grossly betrayed his ill: nature and his piqus 
every honest and candid man will turn iro 
him with contempt, and even suspect t 
credit of His most cautious. representationk 
But this is the Wey in which Mr M's rer 
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ity do, eie lant and gage. penetrates the mist, 
mn, dead lays, with unsparing band, the impostor 
gad his craft equally low. Did circum- 
ances permit, 1 doubt not but his hand 
uld be really as unspating as his pen has 
. only Ween ;—but, happily for this country, rea- 
temen, vigilant, sage, and unsparing as she is, 
er alas not yet attained this dangerous pre-Emi- 
talingence; and, whilst she continues to amuse 
dul erzelf by penetrating the mist which she 
ewelf raises, she will be at least compara- 
nd wif wely harmless. w * hart 47 MAK 33 
| „To a man accustomed to understand 
wine gde language of his country, as his country- 
be aden generally do; who, regardless of so- 
i Prog ticicat refinements and logical subtilties, 
ks- oily for truth, and who judges of 
'S Sts and things according to their general 
ut te ntation and evident tendency, the ob- 
reseutinste perversion of language, and mistate- 
r, and vent of facts and things, which we so often 
ect with in the present day, must be tru- 
Jeu stonishing. Nothing is so plain or 80 
e we, but we now find its sense confounded, 
ad its obvious tendency perverted. Rea- 
on is tuned into scepticism, liberty is trans- 
mig rmed into licentiousness, patriotism is 
We "IWF upatible, and often conjoined, with trea- 
nand sedition ; and Christianity is so art. 
ily confounded with the crimes or the pre- 
ct theWidices of some of those who profess it, as 
0 be represented as not only false and su- 
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perstitious, but as the cause of the most fl, 
grant crimes ;.and so peculiarly modest and 
candid are some of its opponents, that even 
the crimes of those who have renounced it, 
and who persecute even unto death all who 
Profess it, they lay to its charge. 

»The French Revolution (it bas been 
thought by some of the ablest reasoners, and 
some of the best men) affords a dreadful 
example of the effects of infidelity on 1. 
tional manners and social happiness. The 
system of Christianity which was establish 
ed in France, was certainly very corrupt; 
and many of those who professed it were 
much more so; but whilst it directed the 


faith and opinions, it restrained the conduct] kd 
of the large body of the people within some et. 
bounds: there was much vice, but then dd a 


was also some virtue. The labours of infi 
del philosophers, for many years previous tt 
the late convulsion, gradually undermine 
the established faith, and, by artfully con 
founding the essence of Christianity wil 
some of its ad ventitious errors, and with the 
faults of some of its professors, they depriv 
ed a large portion of the people of the com 


forts, and freed them from the restraints, ol ran 
all religion, The effect was such as mg" age, 
have been expected. The turbulence 088 wth! 


irreligion, and the licentiousness of vice 
spread like a mighty torrent, and at length 


tavoured by numbers, would submit to 1 Jun 
controul. The infidel party soon seized t t be 
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reins of government, and have exhibited the 
most tragic scenes that Europe ever witnes- 
ged. The astonished world have beheld the 
aweful convulsion with fearful dismay,. and 
will long remember, with mingled indigna- 
tion and regret, the progress and the crimes. 
of that wretched 'sect. Dr Francis and Mr 
Macleod, however, with their usual can- 
dour, lay the whole blame of these dreadful 
events on Christianity and the clergy, and 
they adduce the crimes of Henry the VHI:. 
and Cardinal Wolsey, the massacre of Pro- 
tetants on St Bartholomew's day“ the per- 


—_— 
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Whether it was ignorance, haste, or design, that 
led Mr M. to mistake, or mistate, several notorious 
facts, 1 do not know ; but, by reciting together a few 
of his blunders; we may be enabled to estimate, in a 
proper manner, the nature of infidel accuracy. In p. 
25th, in enumerating the crimes which I have just. 
mentioned, he writes, the massacres at St Bartholomew, » 
instead of 'on, or or S Bartbolomew'r day. In p. 20th 
we find these words: To men like the latter, (he 


means Bishop Horsely) we owe much of that Hotspur 


persecution which has so blackened the annals of the sz- 
VINTEENTH century In p. 25th he says: His follow- 
ers (meaning those of jesus Christ) in the 8EvenTEENTE 
century of his religion, instead of being equally magna- 
nimous (he means as their master,) flatter the vices of 
man from the pulpit and in the senate.” From these pas- 


ages I think it appears, that, by the 17th century, our 


author means the prevent, which by every other body 
u pencrally. rechoned the' erghtrenth, In p. 6th he 

writes thus: * the reign of the Stuarts, à plot was 
discoyered, which had for its object the destruction of 


Jamet the Sxcong and his Parliament.“ No one needs 


to de informed, that this happened in the reign of the 
N. 3 6-34 ,> 
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secutions of Queen Mary, the riots in London exe 
in 1780, and those of a later date at Birming. 02. 
ham, as parallel instances of Christian depra- ll :ll1 
viey; and therefore they contend, that the pect 
———— —— . — I 
Arat Stuart who reigned over Great Britain, or on 
the Fr of England, 8 of Send r tei 
202d he has these words : Had Charles the Stcomn ed t 
consented' to the reiterated wishes, had he attended t6 then 
the succemive admonitions, of his Parliament, Oliver cem 
Cromwell had died the remote admirer of princely ge. er 
nerosity 3 but Charles was a tyrant, and Oliver, en- wih 
couraged by other tyrants, raised the Commonwealth false. 
on the ruin: of the Crown.“ All the world know Wi matte 
that Charves the Fist was the sovereign martyred by frequi 
Cromwell. These errors appear, if possible, still more tation 
extraordinary, when we return to p. 110, and read u 
follows: A strange acqutescence it would indeed be; 
did your 'readers admit that a writer of. the history of 
England would be justiſied in assigning two reatom, 
the one absolutely contradictory and absolutely fd; 
for the Parliament s ordering the zth of November tu 
be observed as a day of public solteranity and rejoicing, 
The only true reason, and that is authenticated by the 
corroborating testimony of all. out histotians, is, that 
* on that day the vigilauce of King: James had de, 
livered the nation from a bloody intended mu- 
Sacre by gunpowder;“ and a writer, who, having 
those testimonies before him, should assign it to 
the arrival of King William, would justly be accle 
sed of a deiign wilfally: to decerve his . readert.- 
But this is an unimportant, point; only tit serves to 
shew, that we may be hurried into false deductions bf 
a warmth of zeal. ?* It is lucky for. us that Mr M, 


has not thought of becoming, an historian ; for, fron WW © the 
the above specimens, and from this passage (intended I countr 
as it would seem, with a shew of candid censure, to 2c. bat d 
count. for prevarication in the historian, and scepti-fy the na 
oism in the reader) he appears to be but ill calculate toned 


far such an office. Men: are not in general burdenec 


ITY 
exertions of Thomas Paine and his coadjutors 
o annihilate, in the people of this country, 
ill religious principles, and all future” ex- 
pectations, either of reward or- punishmeat, 
will have no bad effect on- their morals or 


weir conduct. It is sncerely to be lament- 
ed that the conduct of toe mäny, woran 
themselves Christians, is such as not only 


requently- mehren facts, when such misrepresen» 
tation is calculated to serve a pose; but, unless a 
nan is very negligent indeed, he will very seldom be 
hurried into absolute faliebood. In the case instanced, 
itis indeed true that the 5th of Nayember was ap- 
pointed e e commemoration of the discovery 

er prevention of the gun- powder plot; but it may 
ibo with justice be said, that it is kept in memory. of 
the Reyolution, though it was certainly not originally 
ntituted on that account. The 5th of November 
1558 was kept, both in England and in Scotland, in 
commemoration of the Revolution. lu writing an 
count of this festival, therefore, an historian will 
be naturally led to tell the story. as it is, not to assign 
two reasons, the one ab oluiely contradictory an ab- 
lately falre, for its appointment ; but he might tell us, 
that, though originally instituted on account of the fos- 
ner, it is also observed in memory of the latter 3 nor 
would it be absolutely contradictory or absolutely 
falze, to say, “ That King William landed in England 
on the zth November 7088. and the people» of that 
country still“ annually - commemorate his arrival on 
that day.” Indeed, it would: depend” very much an 
the nature of the writer's narrative; whether b. men- 
toned the one reason or the other, or them both com- 
bed, Other instances of Mi M's Superior accurate 
ul occur afterwards, 
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But such men, though they went out fron MW Þ! 
us, are not of us; and their profession,. , ni 
lamentably contradicted by their practice. i. 
will be of little service to them in that day pl 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be lad 4: 
open, and when every one shall be judgel . L. 
according to his deeds. Bishop Watson ha WM ha 
said, and, in spite of the objections of the it 
his opponents, I think he has said truly, t. 
that the crimes of Christians are not to be ex 
charged to their religion ;—and the reasn bo 
is obvious; because their religion not on © 
does not sanction any crime, but forbid cet 
even the mental conception of them; ad d. 
that, too, by the most aweful arguments, 3 
Wi 


These arguments, though, from the general 
depravity of man, they have not been uni. 
versally successful, have nevertheless in e. inf 
very age produced much of that virtue for 
which they are calculated; and where they 
fail of success, it is Grin that no other 
arguments or motives will succeed. Now, 
if a set of men come forward, and, by in. 
sinuation, address, and open calumny, it 
tack the religion which thus restrains, with. 
in decent bounds, a numerous people, and 
which produces more exalted virtue in nu- 
merous individuals, what will be the natural 
consequence, provided these insinuations 
and these calumnies succeed? The religion 
they have hitherto professed they have be. 
lieved to be divine; and they have been 
restrained from many crimes, which 1 
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ill advised writer. 
are, even in the best circumstances, too nu- 
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human eye could see, and no temporal pu- 


nisùhment could reach from the aweful con- 
zideration of an omniscient Judge, —of the 
punishments he has threatened to inflict on 
all those who obey not the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,. — and of the rewards he 


has promised to those Who obey him in pu- 


rity and godly sincetity. If these consider- 
ations will not restrain men from evil, and 
excite them to active virtue, and general 
holiness, it is difficult to conceive what oth- 
er sanctions or considerations will. It is 


certain, because experience has made it so, 


that if these notions be weakened or des- 
troyed, by infidel cabal, the consequences 
will be most fatal to society; and virtue 
and truth, though the pretended motives of 
infidel exertion, will be the last things to 
which the public, thus deluded, will attend. 


Confounded and distracted by opposite and 


contradictory statements, — by acry of super- 
stition there, a cry, of virtue here, of rights 
and liberty, and private judgement, they will 
in the end believe nothing; and, with no prin- 
ciple dt conduct, they will act as without God 
in the world, as caprice or temptation shall 
determine. Such, gentlemen, I know, and 
Such you also must know, are the only conse- 
quences that have yet resulted from the Age 
of Reason, among such unfortunate men as 
have attended to, and been deluded by that 
The vices of mankind: 


F 
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merous; but they proceed not from religion 
hut from the want of it. Infidelity and 
atheism, however modified, and however by 
their votaries exalted, have uniformly in. 
creaged the lioentiousness to which we are 
naturally so prone, and have uniformly ruin. 
ed every people among whom they have 
obtained. France, I think, affords a modern 
instance suffieiently rkable; and 1 cha 
instance Greece as an example from anti. 
quit. What seems to have had tds 
largest share in bringing decay and humi- 
lation on the Grecian people, was, tbe fatal 
prevalence uf atheistical. tenets, which, tor: 
bove a century, had been spreading from 
the: Epicurean. school through every part of 
Gieece., It was the wish ot Fabricius 
when, told by Gineas of the opinions which 
Epicurus was then propagating.— that ib 
might: be adopted by tbe enemies of Rome 
The event did honour to the wisdom and 
foresight af this virtuous Roman. The bane- 
ful / doctrine completed the ruin of Grecian 
manners. Naturally volatile, of a sceptical 
turn, and, from the arts of refinement and 
elegance which were familar to them, prone 
to dissipation and pleasureable indulgences 
the Greeks but too eagerly embraced 4 
system that levelled all religious restraints 
and left them without a God to inspect hu- 
man actions. The consequence was, what 
EE 
1 ; * See Plus. in Pyrrho. 
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in the like case it will ever be. We have 
i from Polybius &, who was an eye witness, 
that yenality, fraud, treachery, ar utter dis- 
regard of country, of the most sacred oaths, 
of all ties whatsoever; human and divine; 
crimes which indicate, in the strongest man- 
ner, the corruption of a nation, and are "the | 
zurest presages of its ruin, soon became 
valent throughout most of the states of 
Greece. The Acheans seem to have” been 
me only exception. Possibly, as they were 
2 plainer people, and less conversant in phi- 
— 5 researches, the contagion had 
made less progress among them.“ Gavt's 
Hutory of Greece, p. 643, We. 

+ The subsequent remarks of Sur two 
authors, to the end of their first letter, are 
60 desultory, so incoherent, depend so much 
on bare assertion, and are in fact so absurd. 
and so little to the purpose, that it would 
occupy. more time than I have to spare, and 
would require more patience than I pre- 
zume you are disposed to bestoiv, to put the 
whole in such order as it might be under 
stood. But this is not the period in which 
any thinking man will be staggered or cot 
founded by virulent assertions, for reason 
ing there is none. Tnere is no solid argu- 
ment against the truth of Christianity; ; the 
whole is a violent libel against Christians, | 

— —— — —— 

* See Polyb. lib. 2. cap. 45. lib. 6. cap. 54- 55. lib. 

I2, cap. 1, — lib." 13. de virtutibus et vim. 
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who, if we would believe the atheistical 
Doctor, and his deistical coadjutor, have, 
except the Jews, been the most abandoned 
wretches who ever disgraced humanity, The 
ound physician, after a variety of irre. 
levant matter, round assertions, and violent 
abuse, acknowledges that his opponent's 
conclusion against Thomas Paine, in bit 
first letter, is perfectly fair, and be gravely 
adds, But let me ask your Lordship, what 
vou conclude against one, who, like myself, 
is not a Deist; and repeats, with the fit 
philosopher of the age, that the causes of the 
Univerte neither porsess benevolence, nor an 
other passion.”., An Eastern poet has made 
a remark upon this subject, which, were the WM 0 
Bishop inclined to answer this question, he ed 
might probably repeat. The fool bt cu 
said in his heart, there is no God. The to 
are corrupt, and become abominable in ther the 
doings: there is none that doth good, no n $44 
one.“ For my part, I should liken the Doe. rel 
tor's conduct, in the present instance, to tha 8e 
of a foolish, petulant fellow, who, —on he- are 
ing a person warn another against debauche and 


by informing him that his dissi pation must iu be 
evitably end in disease and premature dea igne 
should ask. But what haye you tosay to me ther 
who am about to finish the business at one bece 
by poison, the pistol, or the dagger? Thougi to th 
the Doctor, however, has thus contribueſ as .. 


his mite to the total destruction of all virtue 
by at once annihilating its souree, he con 
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dently tells us immediately afterwards, that 


were character the discrimination and the 
palm given to that religion that has had the 
test number of honest men, the Chris- 


tian system would certainly lose the con- 


test“ And though Mr M. does not just 
acknowledge himself an atheist, in this as- 


zertion, - he fairly joins hands with his excel- 


lent friend the Doctor. These candid writ- 
ers, jumbling all the religions t er which 
were ever professed, und all the superstitions 
and absurdities, which, under the name of 
religion, have disgraced and misled the hu- 


man mind, and drawing for the most ab- 


surd and pernicious system of all; have both, 
wonderful to tell, without connivance, light- 
ed on Christianity as this one! It is diffi- 
cult to believe either the one or the other 
to be serious, in the frightful representation 
they give of the most pure, the most con- 
Stent, and the most efficacious system of 
religion which was ever taught. If their 
axertions, inferences, and remarks, which 
are conceived in a stile not a little peculiar, 
and urged with a vebhemence which it will 
de difficult to defend, have proceeded from 


ignorance, it must be wilful ignorance, and 


therefore in the highest degree eriminal; 
because the slightest attention to history, 
to the natute and circumstances of mankind, 
as connected with the subject in debate, 
and sometimes even to the construeion and 
general acceptation of common language, 


| 
1 
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would have enabled them, if seriously di. 
poxed» to embrace the truth, to perceize 


their falsehood and futility. To me, in. 
deed, in the passages to which J allude (and 
both works are full of others of a similar 
character) they appear to exhibit symptom, 
by no means equiyocal, of an oppoſition! de. 
termined against all conviction, and some- 
times to indulge, with a complacency ngt 
to be envied, a degree of malignity to which, 
as there could be ro temptation, there 
ought to be no reply; and in oppoſition to 
which, as far as concerns the authors, at 
least, reasoning will generally be useless 
To men of happier dispositions, however, 
we may, I trust, appeal from the dictato- 


rial language, and unjust insinuations of Dr 
F. and Mr M. on a subject which they seem 


never seriously to have studied, and which 


— 


they certainly do not understand, with bet- 
ter hopes of success. If such men, with 
that dignified candour and honest love ot 
truth, which even these writers delight to 
praise, will take the trouble of consulting 
the history of mankind in every period, un- 
der every dispensation of religion, and un- 
der every system of superstition, they will 
find the passages in question to be as fals 
and malicious, as they are daring, insonsis- 


tent, and improbable ; they will find, that 


mankind, naturally averse-to serious reflec- 


tion, {impatient of religious restraint, and 


 prone;$9-yic1ous indulgence, have eyers 
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into peculiar wretchedness, depravity of 
mind, and corruption of morals, when they 
have accidentally lost, or gradually neglect- 
el the knowledge and the revelations of 
the Lord Jehovah : And, finally, that in 
ituations where the doctrines and duties of 
religion have resulted chiefly from the un- 
assisted exertions, the unrestrained inclina- 
tions, or the natural conceptions of men, 
the system has ever exhibited a wretched 
mass of traditions and reasonings, equally ob- 
cure and absurd, with no rational origin, con- 
cistent detail, or useful tendency. . 
deem it not only probable, but cer- 
tain, from the most unequivocal of all modes 
of inference, that the various superstitions, 
and false or absurd systems of religion, 
which have appeared in the world, have 
been gradual corruptions of, and deviations 
from, a system pure, consistent, and divine. 
This position, which rests upon the incon- 
trovertible maxim, that whatever is must 
have had some adequate cause, and that e- 
very imitation must mediately or immedi- 
ately be derived from something real, is 
further confirmed by the consideration of 
the origin, progress, and effects of idolatrous 
worship, and of all those systems of religion 
which both we and our opponents agree in 
denominating false. The first revelation, 
which, for reasons already stated, must have 
been made in the very infancy of the hu- 
man race, continued not long in purity. 
| O 2 
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Its influence, at least, was soon confined with. mor 
in narrow limits; because, as men increas- 
ed in numbers, they were gradually sedu- 
ced, by temporal avocations, by trifling or 
vicious pursuits, till they lost sight of their ney 
origin, as communicated. by their, Creator, 
of their dignity as sons of God, and of their 
hopes, as heirs of immortality. Sensual gra- 
tifications, or temporal pursuits, too easily 

and too generally withdraw attention from mat 
subjects of far superior importance. Ir. 
regular conduct, verging gradually to the hook 
highest degrees of moral turpitude, slowly, 
but surely, tends to blunt all our perceptions 
of religion, and at length totally to annihi- 1 
late all our feelings of duty. Thus, in early : 


times, the light of revelation appears to haye ap $ 
dwindled among. the bulk of men into a pain 
mere spark, which, being at length com- 10 8 


bined with a multiplicity of human errors 
and inventions, followed by principles the © 
most corrupt, and. conduct the most debas- 
ed, became scarce distinguishable by the 
keenest eye. | 
+ Tdolatry arose in a period so ancient, 
and soon acquired an influence so extensive, 
that it is difficult, or impossible, from the 


want of records, to state the precise time of WW in Eg 
its origin, or accurately to mark the part andtf 
cular steps of its progress. In general, how- y obt 


ever, it is certain, from the uniform testi. 
mony of all antiquity, that it first appeared 
in Egypt and Phœnicia. This is the opt- 
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dion of Eusebius &, who had examined the 
zubject with much accuracy, of Lactantius +, 
and of Cassian 1. Vosstus, in his remarks 
upon Maimonides's treatise concerning ido- 
latry, says, the testimony of all the ancient 
Pagan writers places the matter beyond 

doubt. Without mentioning Diodorus, an 

eyeral others, it may suffice to quote Lu- 
cian de Dea Syria, who absolutely asserts 
that the Egyptians were the first who ho- 
noured the Gods, and paid them a solemn 


worship ; and Herodotus, who, in his history, 


book 22d, says“ the Egyptians are the first 


who knew the names of the 12 great Gods, 
and from them it is that the Greeks learn- 


ed them.” He likewise tells us, that they 
ue the first who erected altars to the Gods, 
made re presentations of them, raised tem- 
ples to them, and had priests for their ser- 
vice, wholly excluding females from the 
priesthood. Never was any people, conti- 
nues he, more religious. This author, the 
most ancient of the Greek historians extant, 


. mentions various other things respecting the 


gods of Egypt, and the rituals of their wor- 
ship. It appears, then, that, at whatever 


period 1dolatry commenced, or in whatever 
way its progress was begun or continued, it is 


in Egypt that we first recognize those forms, 
and that list of deities, which afterwards ehief- 
ly obtained, with some alteration of names, 


— — ——— —— — 
Pap. Evang. cap. 6. and 9. + De falt. Rel. 
kb, 2. 1 Col lat. 8. Cap. 21, : | ; 9 
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cc. in various parts of the world. Egypt Wh «0 en 
and Phcenicia were peopled by the postetity WM after: 
of Ham, the accursed son of Noah; and . WM neral 
veral authors, among whom are. Lactantiu the 81 
and some jewish Rabbis, ascribe the origin WI tain) 
of idolatry to Canaan and Mizraim, sons of lumix 
Ham, who settled, the one in Phcenicia, and WW Man} 
the other in Egypt. From Phcenicia it wis Hing 
propagated to the East, into the places in: WE their 
habited by the posterity of Shem, i. e. into WI much 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, &c.; and to the and r 
west, i. e. into Asia Minor, Greec d the nimat 

isles where the posterity of Japhet — ed 
The Greeks indeed tell us, that 

took its rise either in the island of Crete, un- ceive 
der the reign of Melissus, or at Athens, under ¶ s:que 
Cecrops, or in Phrygia. This, however, i WF unde! 
a mere national boast, without the s8mkllest In 
foundation; since every one acquainted with 
their history knows that they had their rel. 
gion and ceremonies from Egypt and Phe- 
nicia, with the colonies which came to them 
from those ancient nations. In this all the 
learned are agreed; Herodotus expresly 
declares it; and their own learned men, by 
travelling to Egypt and the East, for fur 
ther instruction in the mysteries of religion, WI ry wa 
prove that they considered Egypt, &c. BW both 
the source of the system professed in Greece. moon 
It is evident, even from the imperfect ac- Wi tie A 
counts which still remain, that idolatry gu- bia, 
dually increased from better to worse; that BY — 
in its beginning it was neither so gross, not 
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50  encurabered with ceremonies, ag it t was 
ifterwards. * The oriental nations” had, ge- 
nerally speaking, hardly any other gods but 
the sun, moon, and.stars ; and idolatry cer- 
rainly commenced with the worship of those 
juminaries, particularly the sun a moor. 
Mankind, in their first deviations from truth 
mingled their spiritual conceptions wi 
their corporeal zensations, and, deriving 
much benefit from the influence of the s 
and moon, they forgot that they were im- 
nimate ministers of the divine will, and, daz- 


* 


ded with their splendour, and, perhaps, 
grateful for their useful influence, they con- 


ceived them to be gods, and they were con- 
zequently adored in almost every nation, 
under different names. The sun was the 
Osiris of Egypt, the Hammon of Lybia, the 
Saturn of Carthage *, the Adonis of Phce- 
micia, the Baal or Belus of Assyria, the Mo- 


loch of the Ammonites, the Dionysius or 


the Urotal of Arabia, the Mithras of Persia, 
and the Belenus of Gaul; and Macrobius f 
has demonstrated, that, among the Greeks, 


Apollo, Bacchus, Liber or Dionysius, were 
the same as the sun. In short, this lumina- 
ry was the divinity of almost every nation, 


both in the old world and in the new: The 

moon, in like manner, was the Isis of Egypt, 

the Astarte of Pheenicia, the Alilat of Ara- 

bia, the Mylitta of Persia, the Artemis, 

. oe TORT en 
* Serviur in 2. En. + far, Elb. 2. cap. 10. 
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iana, Dictynna, &c. of Greece, of the iz 


and of Crete, of Delos, and other place; 
Macrobius indeed contends, and it has often L ori 
been proved, with as much clearnes; an 15 
certainty as a thing of this nature and d af 
such an I uity, can be proved, by Numerous 1 
= the first celebrity, that all the Nd 
Gods whom Pagans adored, owed their o. hich, 
rigin to the sun, moon, and stars. They az 10 
striking objects, and attract universal atten. eng 
tion: but their distance, which prevents 16 
particular investigation of their nature, l. erer 
Ponds room for an endless variety of conjec. ul of 
tures. Their influence is extensive and ads 
useful, and their splendid utility seem 3 
at first, to have excited, in the minds of men et! 
ignorant of their nature, a superstitious kind milz 
of gratitude, which, through the prevalence WW. h. 
of thoughtlessness and sensual pursuits, ufer 2 
formly calculated to obscure our concef nd, © 
tions of spirit, and to undermine our sub. HI 
 limest ideas of Deity, would gradually de- n 
generate into a regular system of 1dolatrous eig 
worship. Objects of sense naturally pr. _ he 
duce a more lively impression, and attract nf 
more general notice than those of reflection. © for 
The uses, general properties, and particula R's 
eftects, of the former, are obvious; those d "Mas 
the latter require a greater stretch dM hich c 
thought, are more easily overlooked, : and 3 
sooner forgotten. Thus, by careless, dis 3 
pated, and consequently ignorant men, the, — 


worship due to an invisible, omniscient ane p! 
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be i nnipotent Being, the Creator of all things, 
ace, nd the source of all enjoy ment, would, in 
often he gradual progress of sensuality, naturally 

1 transferred to those corporeal existences, 


visible beings, by the mediation of which 
ankind conceived their situation to be af- 
ted or improved; and thus the worship, 
mich, in the first stage of their progress, 


* y bestowed on che heavenly: bodies, came 
tten- It [:ngth to be extended to the elements, 
wal a to the souls of departed heroes. In 
„rent countries, the abjects and the ri- 
* ul of idolatrous worship have been va- 


busly modified; but, in all countries, and 
n every age, traces are to be found, which 
lirect us, some more, some less evidently, to 
zmilar origin. The causes of false reli-- 
non, however they might differ in degree, 
rere generally in every case the same in 
und, and the effects must of consequence 
dear some resemblance. The effects of 
axe religion, and of religion perverted, pro- 
eeding originally from human corruption, 
we been uniformly destructive of human 
ppiriess. This corruption certainly ex- 
ts, for we feel its effects. It has produced 
ror, and the errors it has produced have 
xtended the evil effects of that corruption 
ich occasioned them; and, operating up- 
n one another, and on all the variety. of 
human passions, they have contributed to 
interrupt and to pervert the operation of 
those principles which were intended and 
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calculated to produce virtue, and t to ensun 
happiness. 

From ignorance of these circumstances 
or from a wilful neglect or 3 of 
what cannot be denied, Dr F. occasiony 
himself and his readers much unnece 
trouble. He declaims most violently 3. 
gainst evils. which no Christian defends, and 
which every true Christian deplores; but 
unlike. a philosopher, he avoids 1nvestigat: 
ing the cause, or he assigns causes evident. 
ly. inadequate, and he does not even hint 
at a remedy. The objects of his particular 
indignation are Judaism and Christianity; 
and, where he cannot directly oppose ar: 
gument, or confute evidence, he endes. 
vours to overthrow or undermine them, by 
bold assertions, or odious comparisons. The 
pregress of error, or the general advantages 
resulting from the. two revelations in ques 
tion, he never considers ; but, dwelling with 
malignant satisfaction on the particular et. 
rors and prejudices of the ignorant or f. 
cious votaries of all systems, he roundly a. 
serts, that, on comparison, the effects of Ju- 
daism and Christianity will be found to be 
the most atrocious. * I hope, (says he to 
Bishop Watson) you allow that the Spartans 
the Athenians, the Romans, the Chinese, 


did not commit half the atrocities: which; 


disgrace Jewish history, the æra of the cru- 
sades, and the Christian persecutions, of the 
invasion of America, the massacres of here- 


tics, & 
fore CO 
confine 
pon, v 
been a 
who k. 
ges Or 
nstides 
cinnat! 
not the 
Epicut 
cause, 
ment, | 
lst,) J 
while 
SUCCES: 
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tics, &c. The candid observer must there- 
fre conclude, that right and wrong is not 
conſined to sects; that the Christian reli- 
gon, whatever-its precepts may be, has not 
been able to prevent crimes, while nations, 
who knew not so much as the name of Mo- 
es or Christ, produced a Confucius, an A- 
nstides, a Socrates, an Epaminondas, a Cin- 
einnatus. Among those nations who knew 
not the Lord Jehovah, we find Archimedes, 
Epicurus, (our author, without injuring his 
cause, or lessening the force of his argu- 
ment, might have left this name out of his 
list,) Dtmosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero; 
while the chosen people of God, and their 
zuccessors the Christians, borrowed their 
language, the very names of their gods, aud 
the little science they knew, from these de- 
pid infidels. The meaning of the learn- 
ed physician, in this passage; I confess I am 
at a loss to discover. His intention is in- 
deed obvious, but his mode of expressing it 
b abundantly confused. His mode of com- 
parison, however, is clearly most uncan- 
dd. He selects the fairest view, and, ex- 
cept-Epicurus, some of the brightest orna- 
ments of Paganism; and he opposes to them, 
not a parallel view and similar ornaments of 
Judaism and Christianity, but avowedly the 
most odious parts of the history of both. 
The first part of this quotation we shall 
tare occasion to consider presently, when 
ve come to enumerate some of the more 
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prominent features of Paganism, and bo 


compare its general effects with those 9 able 
Jus wait «hd prttcularly ef Chrixiniy wi 

e latter part is the most confüsed a. Ml bit 
jumbled Screen I almost ever ep 
He zupposes it possible, that the precepts ol ie 


Christianity may be excellent, and yet h coul 
- opposes that religion, beocwnse' it has no s 
been able to prevent crimes ; a cireumstanet bag 
which moet evidently cannot be the nec allt 
sary consequence of any system of precepts elec 
however excellent, or even perfect, whil wut. 
men are left a freedom of action; ani (ary 
exposed, on the one hand, to evil tempt Ml © 
tions, while, on the other, they are furnish Ka 


ed with motives of resistance, and a 9. 
tem of virtuous conduct. The question deen 
not, Whether our religion Has Aamir 


prevented crimes? for where there is freedon these 
of action and temptation to evil, there al ly x 
ways will be error; but it is this, Whether 
considering the constitütion of human na as 


ture, composed, if we may so speak, of vir 
tuous stamina, opposed by vicious propen 
-gities, and liable to have either virtue ot 
vice confirmed by habit, it does, or doe 
not afford sufficient motives, and sufficient 
directions, to those who will seriously at 


tend to them, —first, to avoid the'evils tony 
which we are naturally exposed, —and then «mon 
to attain to that virtue which it recommend d 
and which it promises to reward? Thee wy 


vils can be avoided, the duties may be per 
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farmed, for they have been so in innumer- 
able instances. And where the evils have 
deen cautiously avoided, and the duties 
faithfully performed, the effect has uniform 
y been. — virtue, the most unsullied and sub- 
lime; firmness, which the severest misfortunes. 
could not shake; and happiness, which noth- 
ing earthly gives, or can destroy. Such are 
the particular effects which necessarily re- 
zult from Christian obedience. That these 
effects' are not general, is to be lamented ; 
but they are not general, only because 
Christian obedlence is not so. But we shall 
soon see, that even the general effects of 
Christianity, negligent and wicked as men 
have ever been since it was published, have 
deen favourable to virtue, happiness, and 
eyery species of moral improvement. Where 
these effects have been more than ordina- 
ily prevented, we shall probably find the 
cause, by attentively considering the cir- 
cumstances of the period in which this ex- 
traordinary prevention happened. But the 
Doctor, with a love of confusion pecu- 
lar to himself, in the list of Pagan wor- 
thies he has exhibited to us, and which 
eien be considers as unparalleled in Jewish or 
Christian history, combines warriors and 
legislators, philosophers and orators, and, 
amongst the rest, a professed debauchee 
and atheist; and he boasts how much both 
the Jews and Christians are obliged to th:m; 
both for their language, the very names of 
| P | | 


1 
their ie, and the little science they 
Knew, It is surely very unworthy of an 
honest or candid man, and the Doctor pre. 
tends to be both, thus obstinately to con. 
found matters 80 distinct, and to 'perplex 
what he seems unable fairiy to resist. Re. 
gion, language, and science, are very dis. 
tinct things: Jo be eminent in the duties of 
religion, does not necessarily suppose either 
a proſound critical knowledge in language, 
or extensive research in science; and expe. 
rience has sometimes afforded oi instunces 
of excellent linguists and philosophers, who 
deserved little praise for their religion or 
morality; and it may possibly at length be 
found, when opposition will be vain and 
impossiple, that the boasted wisdom ef the 
wise was foolishness ; that, whilst it promi. 
ed much, it was unable to perform am 
thing; and that that form of doctrine, which 
the votaries of worldly wisdom have ac 
counted foolishness, could only lead to true 
wisdom ; that, though a stumbling- block to 
the Jews and to the Greeks, foolishness, it i 
the power of God unto salvation to all them 
that believe, who,—regardless of vain phile- 
sophy, and oppositions of science, falzely 5 
called; on their guard against sophistry, on 
the one hand, and vice on the other har 
humility to earn, and Cournge. to Py 
in their duty. U 

$6 Language | is the faculty or aft of com- 
muniestiaig our thoughts to one another, 9 
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& to he understood. The jus et norma lo- 
vcndi are use; that is the best language 
which is best understood; and that will ge- 
nerally be the most improved, which has 
been the longest used by enlightened men. 
„That, in this xespect, as in many or most o- 
thers, we sh be indebtęd to those who 
have gone befdre us, cannot well be won- 
dered at, or justly adduced as a sign of our 
inferiority. Science is the result of the ex- 
ertion of the human intellect on itself and 
on external objects, in arranging, comparing, 
combining, and separating them. That 
some such exertions should have taken place 
in ancient times, was to be expected; and 
that, posterity should take advantage of the 
labours of their predecessors, is natural and 
ptoper. That we lie under considerable o- 
bligations to the Greeks and Romans in the 
articles, of language, science, and belles let 
tres, every man of knowledge amongst us 
is willing to acknowledge with gratitude. 
The page of modern learning is rendered 
peculiarly; ample and valuable, by being 
eniched with the spoils of time. Our li- 
terary obligations to the illustrious Pagans 
whom the Doctor mentions, and to whom I 
suppose he alludes, we neither forget nor 
disregard. But how he should have taken 
it into his head, that the ſewe were under 
imilar obligations, it is difficult to conceive. 
They were a distinguished people; their 
manners, their religion, their language, and 
* 


\ 
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their science, were formed long before the 
earliest of the persons he - mentions existed 
before the Greek or Roman name w 
known. Confucius, the most ancient 0 
the persons he brings forward, died about 
479 years before Christ; and the Israelltes 
had left Egypt, as we have already seen, 
1491 years before that æra. But to instance 
the Chinese at all, seems, I think, to be x 
gross oversight in our learned author; for, 
as far as I know, neither Jew nor Christian 
of any age, owe one particle of gratitude to 
that secluded nation, either with respect to 
language, science, or religion. But it is dif. 
ficult to conceive for what purpose any man, 
in a debate upon the truth of a certain system 
of religion, should think of incroducing re- 
marks $0 foreign to the subject, and in them. 
selves 80 frivolous and unmeaning. Lan. 
guage and science are human attributes, and of t 


claim only human authority. The religion may 
FT in question claims to be- divine; and, in our lang 
= investigation of the claim, is therefore not to cau 
be confounded with any human invention. dell 
But the Doctor gravely adds, that, besides con 

language and science, the Jews and Chri- bes 

tians borrowed the very names of their gods ma) 

from the despised infidels whom he enumer- neit 


ates and alludes to. This assertion is 80 truly the; 
inexplicable, that I know not what to mak leas 
of it. If the sagacious author means, that gat 
| when we Christians treat or speak of the re- WI Chi 
ligion of those Pagans, we call their gods gua 
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by the names which they themselves gay 
| = it is true; but the remark will then 
dwindle, not only into frivolity, but into the 
st absurdity. If he means, that we 
bare borrowed a multiplicity of gods, toge- 
ther with their names, from those nations, 
he must have been dreaming when he wrote 
it. Neither Jews nor Christians have ever 
acknowledged any but one God; and no 
Tagan deity's name, as far as 1 know; has 
ever, either by Jew or Christian, been used 
to denote the God whom they worship. 
is true, indeed, the word God is rendered 
in Greek Stec, and in Latin Deus, words 
which the Greeks and Romans applied Fe- 
neraliy also to their deities, But, can any 
human being, in his senses, object to Chris- 
tianity, or to Christians, because some of the 
words, by which they denominate the object 
of their worship, can be translated into, or 
may have been derived from, the Pagan 
languages. I say game of the words, be- 
cause our most significant and dignified ap- 
pellations of Deity, such as Jehovah, &c. 
come from the Jews, who, to whatever fol- 
lies some. vicious characters among them 
may have been seduced, certainly derived 
neither the knowledge nor the names of 
their God from any Pagan source; and, 
least of all, could they be under such obli- 
gations to the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Chinese, since their religion and their lan- 
Zuage, and the 2 by which they 24. 
3 
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dressed the Deity, were completely formed 
and established, as every scholar must knoy 
long before those nations were known to 
the world. Nor is there the smallest parti. 
cle of reason or argument, or evidence; for 
supposing that they borrowed their wor. 
ship, &c. from any other Pagan nation 
whatever, since there is not the smallest 
trace of any thing similar to the spirit of 
their religion to be met with in the history 
of any people who ever existed; and there. 
fore not the smallest reason for doubting, 
at least, the originality of their system. 
The Doctor, after these sagacious hints 
and learned assertions, proceeds thus: * [t 
was not the oracle of Delphos, the augun, 
or the sybils, that enlightened the Greeks 
and Romans. The rabble credited them, 
as the ignorant Jews and Christians did 
their prophets and apostles. In short, mo- 
rals cannot be invented; there cannot be 
two systems of morality. The precepts 
must be directed to principles existing n 
the heart of man. Ignorance conceals from 
man the rule of conduct, in the same man- 
ner that it prevents them from knowing 
metry ; the moment they study either, 
they are put in the road of truth,” Tis 
paragraph exhibits. as incoherent a rhaps6- 
dy as can well be conceived, and proceeds 
upon an error in which the Doctor seems 
determined to persevere. He obstinately 


ccnfounds religious knowledge with seien 
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ile improvement; and he absurdly argues, 
that, because science was known to, and im- 
proved by Pagans,” therefore Ohristianity is 
false; and he modestly insinuates, that the 
ignorant only believe it to be true. It is 
wrely sufficient confutation to state such 
dsingenuous and pre varicating falsehood. 
No man in his senses can allow: himself to 
de misled by it. It is difficult, if not impos- 
able, to conceive the physician's meaning, 
when, from the oracles, augurs, and sybils, 
c. he steps plump, and without warning, 
into the region of metaphysics. If the prin- 
ciples of morality exist, as he asserts, but 
without attempting proof, in the heart of 
man certain and definl s:; and if the mo- 
ment we study them, we are put in the 
toad to truth, it is most remarkable that 
mankind should have differed so widely re- 
specting this road; and that, in the revolution 
of 0 many ages, though many have studied, 
50 few, according to the Doctor, have found 
it. There must certainly be some cause for 
the ignorance which he asserts conceals from 
men the rule of conduct, different from that 
which prevents them from the knowledge 
of geometry. All men, capable of investi- 
gation (and every one, not neglected in his 
youth, or deficient in mental faculties, may 
be so) and all who have applied to the sub- 
ject; have arrived at certainty in that and 
many other natural sciences. Their prirr- 


eples are not only definite, but. they are. 


completely exterior to man, and excite nei 
ther passion nor prejudice. Their evidence 
is completely estimated. and, as the effect 
2eXcites no partiality. or Opposition, its force 
as fully felt. This circumstance I rematl. 
ed at our last meeting; and I added, tha 
morality and religion have to struggle: 
gainst all those prejudices, Partialities, aud 
obstacles, which arise from private passion, 
public opinion, or vicious indulgences. k 
is here that we are to look for the source df 
our ignorance, and our erimes; and the ex. 
perience of mankind, in every age, com- 
pletely proves that human efforts canntt 
stem the torrent, and it is therefore cruel 
to depri ve us of de comforts, and that a 
sistance, by which alone we can oppose i. 
Mankind are bad, too, too bad. as it is. De. 
pri ve them of religious restraint, and spin 
tual comfort, and they will, become totally 
insupportable. lin 
Mr Macleod's . letter appears to 
me. to be a master piece of confusion and 
absurdity. He rambles from one thing to 
another, with a rapidity which it is $carce 
possible to follow. He is now busy calum- 
niating revelation, and, while we are expect. 
ing him to proceed to argument, we. find 
him in an instant abusing Bishop Horley 
and the clergy, and endeavouring to under. 
mine the security, by destroying the influ 
ence, of civil government. But, passing h 
these angry sallies as unworthy 6 all 06 
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tice, because totally unconnected with the 
subject, we find him allowing that Thomas 
paine's book could not fail to Warp the 
debauched to absolute profligacy, because 
men, already unsettled in their creed, readily 
embrace the religion least irksome to them. 
This is that which scorns to humble its vo- 
taries at any altar, and knows no divine 
monitor but nature. Undoubtedly such re- 
lgion pleases the idle, suits the vagrant, is 
charming in the eyes of robbers, and has a 
positive tendency to subvert truth. But 
(he proceeds) although Paine's book be 
much interlarded with scurrility, and some- 
times tinged by obsceneness, the main scope 
of the author is apparently what I have al- 
ready stated to inculcate the practice of 
every virtuous duty upon his readers. What, 
[pray you, is to be expected of a man ca- 
pable of writing such inconsistent nonsense? 
All the evil tendencies of Paine's bock, and 
all its author's absurdities and crimes, are, in 
the opinion of Mr M., amply atoned for, be- 
cause! he boldly attacks the whole body of 
revealed religion ;” because he has thought 
proper to assert, that the removal of er- 
ror, and destruction of tyranny, are his fa- 
vourite pursuits. Of Christian writers, our 
author judges in a very different manner. 
Mr P. he says, „has merely proclaimed the 
war of intellect against error,” while he who 
has endeavoured to defend established order 
against levelling anarchy, and the truths of 
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the gospel a. cainst infidel reproach, be asxerty, Wi peci 
has waged the war of proud superstition WM vere 
against humble truth.“ After seveml xn WM be 
tences, replete with 4nsulting language, he 12s, 
asserts, but the assertion is followed hy autho 
no proof, aud supported by no fact; chat the nere 
disputes about the God head of Jesus Chia, very 


(in which Bishop Horseley bore so honeu- WY mire; 
able and distinguished a part,) were intw. WM it. : ] 
ductory to a difference of opinion, and gave MM 22lou 
rise to doubts concerning the authentieeity like 
of the New Pestament n“ and he ase tumel! 
that the perusal of what he calls the 400. confu. 
themas, and conflicts of that period, produ- Lane, 


ced the infidelity of Thomas Paine, and . 
thers u ho have lately followed bim in the 
same career. Mr M., however, will plea 
to tecollect, that such improbable asset. 
tions are beside the avowed purpose ef 5 
bock; that, though they were 1 in 
fact, they would ꝓroduce on his side of the 
debate no — cam that it i 
probable, however, they are not found- 
ed in fact, since there have been iaßdehe iy 
every age, and of course long betore: 45 
period to which he points, Whose names at 
now scarce known to the — of:thi 1 
errors; and, finally, that it is more -thal 
likely, judging, as we have a right to d 
from universal experience, that the 18 
fate awaits, and will quickly overtake, 
and his associates, the infidels of our wy 
But he adds, with great gravity, that 


that th. 
certain 
They, | 
and dis 
them in 
in conti 
it f 
not 
d he 


that vic 


5 
tions which led to this infidelity” 


— x ͤ K— — Ro 


— were not uninteresting. f For, doubtless, 
zel, the whole of Christ's precepts, nay, his | 
be WW laws, can be traced to sourees, and rest on | | 
by WM axthorities, entirely mortal.“ Here, again, is 9 
the mere assertion, and that, too, respecting the bl 
win, Wi very basis of 'the-debate :—Bur; let us not il 
our ¶ nirepresent him, he does attempt to prove 
ud. it. He says, that those who were most 
gar ealous in the propagation of this religion, 
city like Jesus, generally experienced con- 
et tumely, and, in particular instances, death, 
ond-W Confucius (however he adds,) gave the 
edu: Lane, with many more wire laws, (it would 
do have been condescending if he had men- 
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toned some of these) to che Chinese people, 
dene Jesus Christ ad ministered to the ſews.“ 
set- But he was also persecuted and insulted; 
i and so he speaks of Solon and of Socrates, 
dag cho, though persecuted, &c. while they 
| thefWlived, were honoured by their countrymen. 
it after their death, as well as the founder of 
and Christianity. We know (continues he,) 


hat those ancients: were not less wise, _ | 
certainly more learned, than Jesus Christ. 
es They, too, had associates, pupils, followers, 
the ad disciples, who were emulous to equal 

them in wisdom, in virtue, in austerity, and 
On continence. But so were not the subse- 
ung went followers of these followers, and 80 
, Wore not the Christians of our day.“ Where- 
dai dre, he concludes, what no one will deny, 
that vice existed long before T. P. contri- 


1 
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buted what our author calls @ prietb nt, bei 


to the public insecurity, &c. t, surely, 
a wise or a good man will not contend, that 
because much evil already naturally exists 
in the world, therefore we may property 
add to its sum. In the subsequent part of 
this letter, Mr M. grants, "what cannot in. 
deed be denied, that the maxims of the 
Christian Religion are fundamentally good; 
and, in one or two paragraphs, he writes in 
a stile which, as from him it is inconsistent, 
is also surprising, but to which few Chris. 
tians will materially object, and he finishes 
thus: It is the abuse of Christianity, join. 
ed to the avarice of power, which causes 
that immorality, and produces those crimes, 
so certainly inimical to the peace of nations 
and the laws of God.“ These assertion; 
and a few others of a similar cast, when 
compared with the general reasoning and 
abusive language of the bulk of Mr M.. 
work, afford a striking example of inconsit- 


ncy, of perversion of mind, or of down. 

right ignorance, perhaps, indeed, of the bow 
three combined. The concession here im- Me 
plied, or rather directly made,—and it is no we 

more than the bitterest enemy of Christian. nit 4 
ity, if he adhere in the smallest degree to hes 
truth, must grant, —renders nugatory and ab. 10 
surd most of the reasoning, such as it is, and is ; 
all the abuse which he has thought proper f e at j 
to vent against this religion and its profes- Rn 


sors. The maxims of the Christian religion 
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being fundamentally good, and its laws, be- 
ing conducive to virtue, not only in T 
deed, but in thought, the spring af action, 
the erimes of its proſessots can, afford no 
just argument against it, though they exhi- 
dit a most lamentable proof of the corrup- 
tion of human nature, which thus neglects 
or abuses the most perfect of institutions. I 
do not hesitate, not withstanding all I have 
yet zeen against it. to represent Christianity 
u the most perfect institution with which 
man bas yet become acquainted; as superi- 
or in its nature and effects to every system 
of duty or rule. of action, whether religious 
or scientific, which was ever taught, or 
yhich it is possible for mankind to discover 
ot combine. Dr F. and Mr M., on the 
contrary, dwelling, apparently with much 
atisfaction, on the misconduet of many of 
is professors, and on its consequent ineffi- 
cacy in numerous instances where its au- 
thority has been acknowledged, and where, 
therefore, its duties ought to have been o- 
beyed, keep aloof from the investigation of 
ts proof, of its intrinsic value, and general 
elects, They, therefore, with very little 
ceremony, rank it with the numerous super- 
tions which, in every age, have disgraced 
mankind; and they seem even to consider it 
% interior, in truth and efficacy, to those phi- 
lsophical systems which were taught in the 
hols of antiquity, On some minds, pre- 
zent evils have such an effect as to obscure 
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the good which accompanies them, and the 
passion for change, and ideal perfection, i 
often so strong, as to induce men to hazard 
it, before they have once reflected on the 
consequences, or have coolly considered the 
nature and advantages of what they enjoy, 
The evils of former times, as they have ne- 
ver experienced them, have on their minds 
a less © poignant effect; and, what they do 
not themselves feel, they are apt to cos. 
clade (especially if the conclusion will sul 

a favourite hypothesis) was never felt, and 
never existed. The operation of gratitude 
for present blessings, is generally too slight 
to resist the impulses of ambition, or to Eurh 
the luxuriance of a heated imagination. 
Improvement in virtue and happiness, is the 
avowed object of every political and religh 
ous schemer: Like the dog in the fable, how. 
ever, we often find, that they hazard the 
substance for a shadow; a shadow which, 
in such circumstances, is generally attended 
with most serious evils. I hus vice and mi. 
sery are often, we may say always, the of 
ly result of political turbulence. and relig. 
ous scepticism. Virtue and happiness hun 
their proud contaminated grasp, and retire 
to the peaceful shade of religious humility. 
Our two authors assert that Christiani) 
is of human invention and authority, and 
that its influence on human life and manners 
has been hurtful. They support this pos- 
tion by a general appeal to the religious 
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tems of antiquity, &c. and by an unte- 
trained abuse of the characters of Chris- 
tans, We shall endeavoar to meet the ob- 
jection in its full farce, by taking à more 
particular view than they have thought 
proper, of the prineiples and conduct of Pa- 
zun nations, iu various parts of the world; 
ind we shall chen probably be able to judge 
rhether mankind has gained or lost by the 
introduction and dissemi nation of Christia- 
nity, The performance of religious duties 
natural to the human race. To suppli- 
date Heaven in affliction; to express grati- 
tde in prosperity; and to look forward 
with fear or hope to eternity, — are duties s 
mtural as to be found among every people, 
urage and civiltzed. So natural and 80 
necessary, in the conduct of human affairs, 
ne these sentiments of religion, that we 
ind, in every state where they are graduak 
ly undermined, or publicly neglected; the 
fabric of government and individual happi- 
ness moulders away with equal rapidity, or 
falls at once into a dreadful rum. Even the 
false systems of religion, though they have 
murally and essentially produced many 
erimes, have in this view been of most es- 
zential service to mankind, and have pre- 
zerved them from the most wretched state 
of human nature, total -irreligion and an- 
arehy, which know no law, and will sub- 
mit to no authority, human or divine. The 
false religions, however, carry along with 
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them their own antidote. Though catey, | 
lated,” when opposed to total irrehgion and ter. 
downright atheism, to produce comparative Th 
_ advantage in the world at large; they ate of 
not there fore calculated to produce exalted San 
virtue among individuals. On the contrary, 
they not only allow, but tanction some of the 
most degrading crimes ; aad in this, as well 
as in other respects, consists the striking dif. 
ference between them and Christianity. 
The crimes of Christians are the effect of i ©* 
human depravity, the worst effects of which Wl 
their religion has most essentially contribut- 
ed to lessen; but those of Pagans were ge. 
nerally the effect of the system they proſes 
sed; the supposed sanction of the Gods con. 
cealing from the unhappy. rotary the guilty 
mature of his conduct. G Af A 
Abe account of the origin of the world, 
the nature of the Gods, and the duties of 
religion, in all those nations on whom the 
Jight of revelation has not risen, is dark, 
contradictory, and absurd. The T heogo- 
nies of Chaldea and Phcoenicia, as preservet 
from their own historians by Josephus, Eu- 

sebius, and Syncellus, are replete with the 
grossest abgurdities, exhibit lamentable 

-proofs of the progress of error, and afford: 

mighty contrast to the mild and consistent 
account which, in the Bible, we enjoy of 
revealed truth. Wild, however, as the no- 
tions of the Chaldeans appear to have been, 
from the account of one of their pwn bi- 
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torians, Berosus, whose treatise on their 
Theogony is preserved by Syncellus; and 
of the Pheœnicians, from whose histarian, 
Sanchoniatho, copious extracts. are found in 
Eusebius, they, on various occasions, so di- 
rectly refer to the grand truths recorded by 
Moses, as cannot leave a doubt, on any rea- 
zonable mind, that they gradually degene- 
rated from those original truths to the wild 
obgcurity in which they have been thus 
veiled, The principles of the Egyptians 
were gimilar to those of the Phaenicians ; and 
from Chaldea, Egypt, and Phœnicia, most 
other Pagan nations, with whoge religious 
entiments or practices we bave become ac- 
quainted, derived their systems. Referring 
zuch of you, gentlemen, as may wish for 
complete information on these subjects, to 
the various writers on Mythology, and par- 
ticularly to the Abbe Banier's Mythology 
and Fables of the Ancients, explained from 
bictory ; to Br yant's enquiries on ibe Same Sub- 
ject ; and to Maurice's Indian antiquities, and 
History of Indostan, &c. I shall be as briet 
as possible, in what I have to adduce re- 
pecting the religion of Pagans. Ihe ori- 
zin of Paganism, I think, 1 have already 
pointed out; and I have now only to con- 
ider its more prominent features and ge- 
veral effects, among various tribes of men 
among whom. it was and is established. 

The Egyptians, we know, were in very 


early times a most enlightened people; but 
K 3 
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as their religious principles were absurd an 
impious, their general conduct was also cor. 
rupt and abandoned. Besides the heavenly 
bodies, they worshipped brute beasts, and 
even the vilest reptiles, and they allowed 
of incest, a crime which we abhor more 
than murder, by law. Of their merciles 
eruelty we have a very memorable instance 

in the Israelites, who originally came to 
live among them by royal licence, but «& 
whom, not withstanding their obligations to 
an illustrious patriarch of that people, they 
afterwards, became so. jealous, that, by a pub. 
lic decree, all their male children were de. 
stroyed, to prevent their increase. The Per 
sians worshipped the sun and moon, offerei 
sacrifices'to fire, permitted polygamy, 80 
to marry their mothers, and fathers their 
aughters, and in their punishments they 
were severe even to barbarity. The Sali 

nd Cory bantes, priests of Mars and Cy belt, 
erformed the ceremonies: of those deities 
with frantie dances, and outrageous: fits df 
madness. The rites of Bacchus were obscene, 
ridiculous, and extravagant, in the higher 
degree; and those of Baal were shocking 
and unnatural. The most solemu act cf 
worship performed to the Syrian Baal 


milies 
they f 


to break wind, and to ease themselves at ibe BF numb 
foot of his image. The rites of Venus uu natior 
Cyprus, and at Aphac, in mount Libanus BY the sa 
consisted in the grossest lewdness. Ide decea: 

exists 


Babylonian women were obliged to prot 


mute themselves once in tbeir les, at the 
temple of Venus or Mylitte, to the first man 
that asked them j and the money earned by 
this wretched act of devotion was reckon- 
ec mcred; + Nor were the recturnal ceres 
monies at Rome much more delicate. 

But besides these shocking instances of 
Heathen depravity, murder, of the most hor. 
rid sort, was often an act of devotion in al- 
most every Pagan nation in the world. Pa- 
rents burnt alive their own ehildren to Baal, 
Moloch, and many other deities. In Bri- 
tain and Gaul, it was a common practice to 
surround a man with a kind of wicker work, 
and' thus to burn him alive in honour of 
their gods. The Scythians sacrificed to 
Mars one from among every hundred pri- 
ners they took in war. The Peruvians, 
in their sacriſices, had a custom of tying a 
man alive to a stake, and pulling the flesk 
off his bones by small pieces, which they 
broiled and eat in his sight, thinking they 
thus did him the greatest honour. The 


Carthaginians, a polished and commercial 


people, in times of public calamity not on- 
ly burnt alive the children of their best fa- 
milies to Saturn, and that by hundreds, but 
they frequently sacrificed themselves in great 
numbers in the same manner. In Eastern 
nations, the favourite wife burnt herself on 
the same funeral pile with the body of her 
deceased husband, —a custom which still 
exists in some barbarous states. Oracles, 
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artrology, soothsay ing, superstition, wagia 
Sc. overran the whole heathen world, a 
$9990 over the councils of the wisent gtata 
Che heathen gods were uniformly reprezent, 
ed, even by their own wapshipers, as-envioy 
of human happiness, as subject to the gang 
passions, ta the same infirmities and crime, 
which were thus sanctioned in their follow, 
ers by their supposed example, In the cat. 
logue of their gods, are found the most bay 
barous oppresgors, the vilest impostors, the 
Jewdest prostitytes, the most infamous adul. 
terers, murderers and parricides, which eyer 
disgraced or afflicted mankind ; and the rite 
of their worzhip, and the morals of their . 
ries, were exactly what such examples gait 
reason to hope for. A good religion may nd 
always be successful in restraining the pa- 
sions of men; because, when evil, pass 
interfere with its duties, those duties wil 
often be disregarded; but a bad one, sug 
as every pagan system has uniformly. dees 
cannot, of itself produce virtue; becat- 
the generality of those systems, I may wy 
the whole, have not only not prohibited 
but have often sanctioned the most de- 
grading consequences of human infirmity. 
Men may be, and often have been, the bet 
ter of good principles of religion ; but the 
will very seldom, perhaps never, be betie 
than the religion they profess. It is not 
be supposed that they will affect to be *. 
perior to the gods whom they worship; and 
as human nature, in such circumstancey 
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ther degenerates than improves, they will 
generally be worse. The Pagans, accord» 
ingly, did not only indulge their Jasts and 
appetites out of principle, . but they tel 
into general habits of the mast abando 

— ; because there were no principles in 
their religious systems to restrain them, 
Fornication was never considered as a crime, 
and even sodomy was committed with little 
dame and no remorse. They often expos- 
ad such of their children as they did not 
like, to be deyoured by wild beasts; a bar. 
barity still exercised by the Hattentots, and 
one other African nations. Several races 
of people, inhabiting the banks of the De- 
zube, used to throw their new-born infants 
mto the stream, and such only as swam 

were preserved. The | Caribes often 2 
burt hen children, that they might be- 
come fatter and more delicate food ; and the 
politest nations of antiquity. were entertain- 
ed at their spectacles with men killing men, 
Ind with others engaged in dreadful. com- 
bat with lions and tygers. Many of them 
eat human flesh; a barbarous custom which 
exists in several Pagan nations-to this very 
day; and others, out of pretended tenderness, 
and to relieve them from the migeries of old 
ze, killed their parents, and feasted on their 
dsh. That this custom still exists,- Mr 
Coodwill has already informed you; and, 
8 he seemed to consider it as an instance 
freedom from the prejudices which 
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* is pleased to consider as disgmceſi 
to this country, so he may probably esteem 
8 the glorious effects of ** the. inbred 
Superiority. which reason ever pregeryes 3 
boye the errors. and prejudices of man, rain, 
those crimes Which flowed in such ;copioy | 
streams from the polluted. source of Pagan, 
ism, and which I, who am no Pbilotopbet, 
am content to consider as the disgrace d 
our species, and as the baneful effects d 
violent, en and of the corruption 
. boasted reason; which has never, of i 
In a single instance, led any considen 

ble portion of men to virtue or to happiney 
Reason teaches. us many things of ges 
importance, and conducts us to many in 
provements of great utility; but, in reien 
universal experience shews us that it 
most miserably failed, and that, — 
superior guide, we should still have -beeo«:i 
| grovelling in obscurity and error. In * hot en 
consisted the reason, the morality, or hum ve 
nity of those Pagan nations, who carried 
their sick, as soon as their case — 
ed desperate, and permitted them to 
in the open air; and who forced their wi 
to miscarry, in order to save the — 
maintaining their children? Something 4 
milar to this destruction of infants still es 
ists in some licentious societies in Otaheiteg 
where the women are in common, Which 
where it is reckoned a disgrace in them rm 
have children. The consequence 1s, ti 
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they take every means in their Power to 
nt or destroy pregnancy, which, being 
tompletely proved, incapacitates them for 
their abandoned profession ever after. A- 
Was that a praise-worthy or amiable 
wirt. which, among Pagan nations, prompt- 
ec the women, in the fury of battle; to 
throw their infants on the lances of the ene- 
ny, in order to terrify them with à dread. 
ful idea of their resolution? No: This, like” 
many other acts, sanctioned and praised by 
the blind votaries of what is called reason, 
may be Pagan virtue, or rational heroigm,— 
but it is, in fact, unfeeling abandoned vice; 
ad such will many, even of the most spe- | 
ious actions of those times; He fouttd on a 
ale camination, to Have been 
ws Except the Jews, there is no 2 
people, ich hose history we are at all ac- 
juatited, whose principles and morals were 
Ne evidently” d avowediy corrupted by 
” very religion they professed'; 25 if 80 
80 enlightened,” 50 perfect a system of 
2 as Christiahity, cannot Influence all its 
rofexsors ; and if many of them, in spite of 
raweful Sanctions, swerve from duty, of- 
nina very high de ree, how peculiarly 
netched and deplorable must have been 
be situation of mankind, under those sys- 
eme which not only did not prohibit, but 
Fhich encouraged, the most abominable 
Tunes ! 
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When we direct our attention to the bre. 
gans of modern times, —to the American, ths 

- Africans, Tartars, Chinese, and the East ig 
5 the greater part of they 


both e 

not C le of the. Most enormous ill 1. - 
een monsters of iniguity we find in TY 
allnationsand periods) but we find them per. Wy 
forming. chem by f kind of eystem, Nit me 
impuyjty, and without remorse. And 58e 
if TAPE, such superiority really. exists, the ir. ated 
vgenanty ot, year. Should, Jong col dig 
"2 = day, have led some, at least, if Fe 
tir e savages, as the great Etiou: 
desen of Zh Bat 10. to something fig WY cir 
han the worshiph. gf. tacks, tones Wige 
5 „and, the ee Principles and Cod, 
8 whic know, obtains among unde 
them. In — —.— other Ek & cdurag 
the, East. ng bramins, and learned their « 
fess. DOGS: of a very publime m practi 
and elevated * Þ ut the —— their 
ples, of the peaple ge are wretched auf yg... 
Seren dee ae en N e 
EY, are daneti direct co okten t 
to their . he conduct and prac ces eq 
tice of the most Sbtensd Nor, in sim: The k 
95 n can it ever be others eternal 
Speculation, . 1 elevated and beau made 
ful, is un irect the conduct, or correct iderec 
the — . the most learned; because i val 3 
possesses no sanctionsg of sufficient author ef ©; 4 
to resist the violent impulses of passion dad 80 


bad example. Over the ignorant it call 
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have no power at all; because they have nei- 
ther leisure nor abilities to attend to or com- 
nehend it. Thus, in Greece and Ame, many 
of the philosophers had very tolerable notions 
both of God and virtue, and on both Subjects 
have written with much elegance. "Bur their 
notions, the result of philosophite instruction, 
oe 56litary speculation, were ok rio er vice 4 
65 the bulk of their countrymen, who weeld” 
neither attend to, nor could they understand 
them, Even the philosophers thernselyes, 
tough "pleated with "the "beauty bk their 
den conctptions, wers Okten involved in 
tous Coabrs tespecting Their truttt; and 
hiſt, in tueir writings And t6 their Schotärs, 
they largely declaimed on © the fatüre of 
Cal, and the practice or virtue, b) their 
chüntedanct and their practice, they” en- 
cturaged the zupetstition and the vices df 
their Cöahtrymen. But not only was their. 
practice in many 'respects improper, atid 
their influence” with their countrymen, 
vere it, happened to be Cötkret, inconsi- 
letable,—bur "their very speculations were 
often'most ertoneous, and led to ednithuen- 
ess cually remote from trüth ätid virtue. 
The Peripatetics thought the world was 
eternal” and the Epicureans, that it was 
made by chance; whilst many others con- 


why idered it as pervaded and animated by a 
* Vital and intelligent substance, and regard- 
15 ec it as a divinity which contained, Tramed,.. 


and governed all things, as is evident both 
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from their * poets, f eg { historiagy 
and 9 philosophers, _ 1 he Stoic Indeed, 
considered it as the chief god. The sen 
tient nature of the sun, moon, and stan, 
was ever in a particular manner a$erted 
by. the most eminent philosophers, especial. 
ty, by. Pythagoras and bis followers, and by 

Stoics.. Even they, who believed fu 
the world had a beginning, and was a mere 
mass of created matter, had not the mot 
distant notion of, its real « origin, either as tg 
time or manner; and this ignorance oecz, 
sioned an ipungation of fanciful and imag. 
nary opinions, respecting What they had no 
certain information, . 1 he corruption and 
irregularity in, uman nature, equally 
puzzled and perplexed, them, and terypted 
them to conelude, either that the, nature of 
God is not pure; that. there. are 100 ; Oppo: 
site principles jn the world, the one good 
and the other evil; or that the soul of man 
is not of divine origin. Ihe mode of es 
fecting a recanciliation between.” od and 
mad, they could not and did not know any 
thing about. They might bope for. mercy, 
but they could. not be W of acceptance, 


. See Vir ul. Geer. lib. 4. v. 221. . and el 
ib: 6. v. 96 5 it he n 

+ See Cic. Acad. I. lb. 256 Ven «nd'de Nane 
orum. lib. 2. C. 14. and 33. 08. wan. 

1 See Plut. de Placit- Philos, lib. 1. e. . 7. and fy 
2. e. 3. Ke.” Tim. Nabe Laert wi ** and Jak 
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This was the work of revelation alone. The 
nature of public worship, and public in- 
truction, for the poor and unlearned espe- 
cially, was in those periods equally dark 
and indeterminate. They saw the reason- 
ableness of the thing, but were completely 
at a loss to fix on the mode, and to give au- 
thority to their institutions. Ignorance of 
tuöse important matters, with which we 
are happily acquainted, produced among 
the most learned men of ancient times se- 
nous doubts, and, in the world at large, u- 
niversal uncertainty, particularly respecting 
tle nature and attributes of God, the origin 
of man, the 1 his creation, and the 
nature of his relation to the Deity. Many 
of them, indeed, men of the greatest cele- 
mY Akon e all things were 
ulcerrain ;/ that truth lay buried. in a' deep 
ibys.; and that the utmost that human 
reaon could do in her inquiries, amounted 
to nothing more than probability, and often 


mere "conjecture, ' Accordingly, we find 
tie isest among them absolutely asserting 
the necessity of a divine revelation, in order 
to afford to' mankind a full and certain know- 
ledge of their duty *. Of the immortality 
of the soul, and of a future account, the 
grand and only effectual motives to virtue, 
they knew nothing certain. The Epicure» 
See Cicer. Nat. Deor. lib. 1. Acad. Quest. ib, 
. and Minac, Fel. p. 112. and Lact, lib. 3. c. 20. 
R 2 


ans entirely disbelle ved the scul's imttottz 
lity ande ven the Broics believed it suryiy. 
ed ele body but for a certain period; and f. 
other zects, though inclined to belle ve it, ei. 
tertained greut doubts about it, and differed 
in this, as in other respects, most matenally 
amongst one another. Socrates said, he had 
good hope of some sort of being after this life: 
dut, in another place, he seems rather to 
have wished, than to have been, certain of 
it: — the expectation gave him pleasure, but 
he: doubted: whether it was not an erroneous 
hope *: Cicero, speaking of the several 9. 
pinions on this subject, ads, * "Which of 
these is true; God only knows, and which! 
most probable, a very great question 4) 
On which Seneca justly remarked, “ That 
immortality; however desireable, was rather 
promised than proved by those"great ment, 
Of course, they knew nothing of a fesuitec, 
tion, or à day of judgment; and they ac- 
cordingly exploded tlie notion of Infernal 
torments for the wicked, as mere fictions of 


the poets e The effect of this ignorance, 


and these untertuinties, on the conduct of 
the bulk of men, must be evident to all who 


have studied the histoty, or considered the. 


510 


* See Plato in Phod: et in Apol. Sderatis. 
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nature of the human race. Every: thing 


hope, and equally little | for fear. There 
were therefore no eflectual motives for vir- 
tuous action, no authoritative institutions to 
entorce Obedience. The philosophers had 
endles and irreconcileable differences om the 
most momentous points; and each set o- 


ell, though in certainty or proptiet 
ford nothing superior. Some were 
wme deists, and others polytheists; some 
believed in futurity, others not ; some be- 
leved virtue and vice to be naturally op- 
poxite, and unchangeable; while others as- 


countries, alone. determined what was to be 
reckohed good or evil. just ar unjust, right 
or wrong. The Stoics considered virtue as 
the sole good and its on reward; while the 


Epicureans asserted, that pleasure, or free- 
dom from pain, was the final good. Some 
acknowledged a Providence, others denied 
it, some considered it. as general, some as: 
particular; some acknowledged the omni- 
Kience of God, and others did not; some 
believed in the punishment of crimes,” and 
others asserted, that the Gods were neither 
pleased nor displeased on any account what- 


eyer. 
R 3 


«as doubtful; there was: little ground: for 


vetthrew all others, in order to establish it- 
n could 


xrted, with some of our modern refarmers, 


Aristotelians considered the good things of 
this life as necessary to happiness 3. and the 


associates, pupils, followers, and diteiples, 
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he general result of- all this, Was ns: 
might have been expected, most dur. 
able to virtue: I he necessary consequence, 
indeed, of most of the opinions I ha ve stated 
or alluded to contidering al the citeum. 
stanees under which they were divulged, 
was the direct eneouragement of vice and 
irreligion. Accordingly, we find that their 
errors did not rest in prineiple only; in de- 
nying à providence; the omniscience and 
omnipresence of God; in resolving dhe dis. 
tinetions between gaod and evil into human 
authority and arbitrary appointment; in 
denying rewards and punishments, and en- 
foreing the doctrine of fate, - but they faith 
fully reduced their principles to practice. 
„Mr M. allows, what the most violent of 
his contemporary opponents could not deny, 
that our Lord's character was a model of 
virtiſe, and that his precepts were generally 
wise and good; but he contends, that the 
Greek and Roman philosophers were equally 
remarkable for the reetitude of theit con- 
duet, and infinitely more distinguished by 
their wisdom: Yet Jean nowhere find, in 
theit writings, or in those of their followeis, 
a set of plain practical precepts, adapted, 
like those of Christianity, to the capacities 
of all men; nor is there any evidence, though 
Mr M. asserts it, that either they or their 


were such, either with respect to their con. 
duct or success, us to deserve to be ranked 
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vith-the propagators of Obristianity.- 100 
the-contrary; when we come to pärticulans, 


ve ſind that many of their principles; an Fs 8 
practices were such as deserde to be ubhor - 
red; such as event Mr M. and Doctor F. n 
wt decently defend If these gentlemen :. 
ne ignorant of, or have these cir-: #7 
cumstances, there are recorus still extamt, 
vbich prove them beyond all doubt. Sos; 
cates; a Hd his scholat Plato, were both "oi 
wem illustrious men, and many of t 
pineiples are Excellent and sublime. 

n though, in some parts of their systems 8 fe 
re less liable to centure than others, their, 
wotim portant disquisitions are elouded with 
uncertainty. © While they seem to hade be 


1 
26 


3 


r 


bleed only in one God, they worshipped 

„ ray; (and great and good as they are ge- 

f really represented to have been, crimes. of 
y ue deepest dye were laid to their charge, 
e Wl tie truth of which cannot be questioned, | 


y Wy but; besides their private immoralites, Pato 
- aovedly taught the necessity and propmety. .. 
5 Wh © exposing children, in certain cases; real 
n Aritotle, whom Plutarch represents as. 
„ be, a debauchee, and a trajtor, defended” 
0, de propriety of abortion in like circum- 
es Wl ftences. | At Athens, the school of philoso- 
* dets there was à positive law, that infants; ö 
ir Wl vio appeared to be maimed, should be Mil- 1 
„det eaposed and, by similar licence, the. . 
„ Abevians might invade and enslave, any 
people who were ig theit opiuion fit. to W. 
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made slaves. Suicide passed for beroism, 


both in Greece and Rome; has been par. 
ticularly defended by many philosopher 
of note ; and Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Zens, 
Cleombrotus, and Menippus, put their prin. 
ciples 2 this, as in other respects, in prac. 
tice. Teno indeed asserted, that all crimes 
were equal, and that incest with one's mo. 
ther was a. thing perfectly indifferent. — 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus maintained the 
lawfulness of unnatural lust, aud that sons 
and daughters might roast and eat the flesh 
of their parents, with the same innocence 
as any other food. Diogenes and the Cy- 
nics, on the contrary, allowed the same li. 
cence to parents with respect to their chil. 
dren; and taught, that the grossest acts of; 
lewdness might be committed openly in the 
sight of the sun; while the Stoics aytert- 
ed, that no language ought to be avoided, 
or censured as filthy or obscene. Epicurus 
defends incest both with mothers and 
daughters; and Aristippus, though a man 
of property, considering his children as the 
spittle or vermin of his body, refused to 
maintain them; and asserted, that a wise 
man might commit᷑ theft, sacrilege, or adul 
tery, if he could do so with impunity. He 
accordingly kept a seraglio of women aud 
boys, and actually foreswore a sum of mo- 
ney deposited in his hands. Crates and 
Hipparchia, à female philosopher, lay to- 
gerher publicly in the sight gf multitudes 


* 
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66 of TEYITYL/ 2994812 2b Ir 
ryen Nang en kept a boy called Cligids 
for purposes of lust, andſpraetised the ssame 
borrid crime with others niere sdvanced g 
and, Herillus, in his youth voluntarily ub 
mitted to de thus abused 9 
caught and slain in the act of adultery. 
Fort, we learn — oma be 
Sextus Empiricus, Lucien and Plutarct; 
that the sages of ity, whatevet were 
fheir speculations, were practicully thꝭ ſcor- 
ov of youth, - adulterers, and tyramts; 
ind the account. which they give is con. 
firmed by the works of the most remark a} 
ble of those sages themselyes. + Even Seneca 


gyere censure, as we uaderstand from Dion 
(axius., Nor ate theillustriohs characters 
enten Timoleon Cieero Gatdtof U. 
bez, Brutus, and Germauieus free from mo- 
fil turpitude.. . Ihe first, it is well known 
courage. theft by law and the second 
murdered: his own brother from principle. 
bel Cera, though he writes respecting vel i- 
90 gon and virtue in a stile not easy to be sur- 
* ped, reduced. not his reasoning on all e- 
1 ons to practice, His vanity wus his ru- 
lng passion, Waere his object; and he 
undly assexts, that virtue has no other re- 
ward. He even defends; war, though un- 


ind Grtaken only for glory; and though illugs: 
to. os as a patriot, heath dength-decerted 
wy U bis country and bis | friends; untl be. 


ane a servile flatterer ok Caxsar. In one 


the moralist is not: to be enempted from this 
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of his letters he says, I hate the. very gods, 
who have hitberto been 50 profuse in their ſa. 
vours ta me... Brutus's he roism was summed 
up with acknowledging, that he had-pur- 
sued virtue in vain, and found it but an 
empty name, —and with suicide. Even Cato 
turned a public robber and opptesgor; and 
unable, with all his virtuous fortitude, to 
support the calamities ef life, died alia 

by his aon hand. .Germanicus, Whose 
natural sweetness of temper was uncom. 
monly great, in his last moments urged his 
friends to avenge his death an Pise and 
Plancina, who he believed had poison- 
ed ur -bewitched: him: He even directed 
the means of punishment, and received their 
dat hs fon performing this last request. la- 
deed. the forgiving of injuries, whether al 
or suppused, was no part of the system oi 
ancient times. Socrates declarecꝭ it neither 
unjust nor rèvengefullto rejoice in the mi- 
fortunes of our enemies. Cicero avowedy 
approved and professed revenge and Ark 
totlechnidered meckness as a mental de. 
fect, bedause it leads to: fargiveness, and de- 
nominated the patient enduting of reprogch; 
the spirit of a slave. The thirty Athen 
tyrants: caused even daughters to dance i 
the blood of their murdered: patents. 
cinius Lucullus, contrary. to express articles 
murdered 20;c00 of the Cauei. Augustus 
having taken Perusia, offered up 300 of th 
chief inhabitants at the altar of Julius Ce 
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ar, Nero, after committing incest with his 
mother, murdered her in the most cruel 
manner; and after putting to death the best 
citizens of Rome, set fire to the city, and 
looked upon the mighty de vastation with 
the utmost satisfaction. Galba, assembling, 
under a false pretence, the inhabitants of 
three Spanish towns, massacred 7, of 
them. Caracalla murdered his brother Geta- 
in his mother's arms; and, having afterwards 
married her, because some inhabitants of 
Alexandria called him Oedipus, and her Jo. 
ata, he marched an army into that ci 
massucred the inhabitants, and reduced it 
tos desart. Tiberius, Caligula, Domitian 

Commodus and Heliogabulus, were mon- 
ers almost beyond example. Therten per- 
*$utions: of the Christians, by which several 
millions of innocent and inoffensive persons 
dere destroyed by the most dreadtul tor 


tures, affortis a monument of the meroiless 
emelty of the Pagun Emperors of Rome, 80 
wuly shocking, that human nature revolt 


the detail, and at being obliged to n 
know led ge the authors of those crwelties as 


nen. Ou the Whole, I think we may Jast- 
aszert, that he who will compare the 
principles and conduct of ns with those 
of Christians, and Who will, after such com- 
parison, either prefer or equal the former to 
the latter, must equally' betray his malice 
and his ignorance. To say the: least, the 
Mnciples of the un . * 


ens were extremely equivocal, while their 
practice, in numerous instances, completely 
opposed much of what they taught. * How. 
ever much delighted they might be with 
their own speculations, they do not them. 
selves pretend that they praduced a suitable 
practice, either in the teacher or his scholar,, 
Aristotle, in the third chapter of his ge. 
cond book of Ethics, represents the scho. 
lars of philosophers, as learning to ran. 
gle, rather than _to live, and as being no 
more bettered by the moral lessons of 
their masters, than sick men would be by 
the discourses of their physician, without 


ing his prescriptions.“ Cicero also, in 5 
second book of his Tusculan question; 4 
says: Scarce any of the philosophers ate Fo j 
formed, in mind and manners, according ti het 1 


the dictates of reason; scarce any who 0 
not make their institutions rather an osten- (4d 
tation of knowledge, than a rule of life; Wl ;- 
scarce any, who obey themselves, and are 


| governed, by, their own precepts:” adi uh, 


Qunctilian, speaking of the Philosophen ol; 15 


„It will be particularly difficult to find, either - Ausf; e 
mong the chief philosophers, or among their associate, could tl 
pupils, followers and disciples, that austerity and . t. Besi 

 tinence, which Mr M. asserts distinguished them. HOW pare au 

says, (see above, p. 179.) of those ass0ciates, &c. thut Kisse 
they were emulous to equal their masters in I. 

virtue and continence, which, from the above det i beg 

of circumstances, it will be readily granted they might = lea 

p Re illustrioi 


* 


exbily accomplisb. 
e ee compreh 


00 grow up. 
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i tice, says; „ That the” most Hotbrioht 
ics were sereened under that Bame; af 
that they did not maintain the characxex by 
frtle und study, but concealed very Vicious 
ves under an àustere look, aud a Habit lf. 
ferent krom the rest of mankiud.“ The in. 
bed superiority of reason, then, peever 
well calculated it may be to,andlise 


may" be 18 by No 
neatis fitted to direct the Conduct of Reh 
n the paths of virtue.” Cicero, spenking of 
this guide, so much extolled Dy mbdetn In. 
fdels, and considering it, as It always ought 
0 de considered, as opposed by corrupt lives 
and perverse opinions, Asserts, that” the true 
zht of nature Is no where to be found; and 
te. adds, that * there are in our minds the 
eds of virtue, by which nature would con- 
duct_us to u en if they were, allowed 
0 grow up. But now, 90 800ner ale we 
born, but, we fall into a wretched deprayity 
M .opimons,” 
this corruption, however, the 'existence 
& which they, saw, and the effects of 80 
they sometimes lament, they knew not the 
cause; and they conld find no cure for it, nor 
could they. oppose any effectual resistance to 
it. Besides, had their principles been ever sd 
pare and effectual, they had not the means 
fliseminating, them among the bohe gk 
the people. Their pupils were from among. 
the. learned; the rich, the noble, and the 
llusttious. If the poor had been able to 
comprehend them, they had no way of 
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becoming acquainted with them. The phi. 
losophers were few. in number, and their 
disciples were of course confined. Yet it 
must be granted, by all who believe in a 
God, and consequently in the necessity of 
some religion, that the soul of a peasant is 
as valuable in his sight as that of a prince; 
the salvation of an ignorant mechanic, a 
that of an enlightened philosopher ; and yet 
of these, the sages of antiquity took no 
charge; nor has any system of religion, the 
Jewish and Christian alone excepted, ap- 
peared in the world level to their capacities, 
or adapted to their necessities. 

« Of Confucius and his principles, so higb- 
ly celebrated by our two learned authors, ] 
know but little; nor can I discover among 
his laws any which, in a religious view, 
deserve to be preferred, or even to be com- 
pared, to those of Christianity. A noble au- 
thor, (Baron Haller) whose testimony is at 
least of equal credit. with that of Dr F. and 
Mr M., says of him, that he wanted a great. 
er degree of fervency ; his doctrine was ca. 
pable of rendering the people obedient to 
the laws of Emperors, but not to those of 
God; it might make them citizens, but not 
truly pious; it might give to its disciples 
the appearance of virtue or wisdom, but 
could not render them really good.“ Of the 
immortality of the soul, this celebrated 
wise man had no idea; and his philosophy, 


is te ad of morality, teaches us only political 
duty, or a morality merely subservient i 
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the ends of government. He speaks of God 
zs u pure and perfect principle, and is said 
to have prohibited idolatry. But if he did 
50, the prohibition is certainly disregarded 
for temples and images have been ereeted te 
himself; and he is worshipped as à god 
with the profoundest adoration. His *8ys- 
tem, which is the second of the thfee Pre- 
niling' in China, is confined to the learned. 
The first sect is that of the followers of Li 
Laokum, who is said to have flourished 
more than $00 yeats before Christ. He 
taught that God was corporeal, and had 
many inferior deities under his government. 
But the most numerous sect is that of those 
who worship the idol Fo or Fohi, whom 
they stile the only god of the world, and 
who was imported into India about 32 years 
after the death of our Saviour. With re- 


ect to the principles of the Chinese peo- 


ple at large, we learn from Le Compte and 
Duhald, that, after having offered largely to 
their gods, if disappointed of their assist- 
ance, they sue them for damages, and ob- 
lain decrees against them from the Manda- 
ns. When their houses are on fire; they 
hold their gods, which are of wood and of 
their own making, to the flames, in hopes 
of stopping their progress. Ate these the 
people whose principles we ought to adopt, 
or Whose conduct it would be wise to imi- 
tate? The general declamation on the cha- 
raeter of Confucius and of the Chinese; 
| 5 & 
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which. it is more than probable our two ay. 
thors take upon trust, might have answered 
some purpose, had they followed it up with 
a minute investigation of the subject, and 
an accurate comparison between the princi. 
ples of the philosopher, and those which we 
csteem divine, But such an enquiry did 
not suit their purpose, which seems to have 
been merely to heap up objections, without 
considering their nature, their force, their 
tendency, or even their truth. 

The result of the whole matter, then, is, 
that, notwithstanding the praises so layishly 
bestowed. on natural reason, it has been 
proved, by a long experience, to be totally 
unfit either to lead men to truth, or to re- 
strain them within the bounds of rectitude, 
that, in every age and climate, when fur 
nished with no higher guide, the learned 
and the ignorant, the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, roving barbarians 
and the more enlightened members of cult. 
vated society, have been alike overwhelmed 
with doubts and difficulties, alike unable to 
discover the truth, or to apply what the) 
did know to practice, and alike subject to 
vices degrading to the human character 
and injurious to themselves and to societ). 
The same ignorance and corruption which 
disgraced the Pagan nations of antiquity, 
overwhelm those of our day. In that state 
of society in which reason is not fully ex. 
erted, little can be expected; but een 
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where its progress has been most digtinguigh-- 
ed, we can find no instance of those saluta- 
ry effects, which our opponents contend it is 
50 well calculated-to produce. What infer- 
ence ought we to draw from a fact 80 uni- 
rerially and indisputably proved? The on- 
ly conclusion which a wize man can make 
from such premises, is, — that, for whatever 

e reason was conferred upon us, we 
do not find it calculated to guide us of it- 
gelf, in our most important concerns, either 
to truth or virtue; and it therefore becomes 
our duty seriously and patiently to enquire, 
Hhaply we may find a guide more sure and 
certain. On the natural and proper mode 
d making such an enquiry, I have already 
woken at considerable length; and I follow- 
al up my remarks, by tracing the outlines of 
mose steps by which we conclude that the 
jewish and Christian Revelations are what 
they pretend to be. Dr Francis and Mr 
Macleod take a very different method, and 
eome to a very different conclusion; and as 
they are philosophers of unparalleled emin- 
ence and candour, we shall give their rea- 
ning, if such it can be called, a cursory 
examination.— I say, if such it can be call- 
ed; for, if they had not talked so much of 
reason,. philosophy, and logic, I should have 
deemed them totally ignorant of them; and 
mould have conceived: their books to be a 
collection of impertinent dogmas, founded: 
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on ignorance and self-conceit; but az they 
say the contrary, I shall not at present give 
them the le direct. 

The learned Doctor, finding difficulties 
in the nature — conduct of the world, 
which his mig enius cannot unravel, 
like — — at — cuts the knot 
he cannot unloose, and most philosophi- 
eally resolves all into à ' concatenation of 
cauſes and effects. An intelligent cause; 
which we call God, he boldly rejects, as the 
offspring of faney, the unphilosophical sym- 
bol of nature, the idea of which he boldly 
confutes,-not by reasoning, but by what he 
calls the philosopher's maxim, primus in or: 
be Pros feoit\timor. The Doctor's philos 
phy is sometimes, I fear, at variance with 
common sense; otherwise he would scarce: 
Iy have ventured, without some previous in- 
ſormation for the benefit of weak cupaci 
ties, to adduce a cause '50 inadequate as fear 
or fancy for a belief of such i tance and 
magnitude as that of the being of a God, 
Lamestill more and more — from 
furttier reflection, of the truth of the Psalm - 
is'$" remark, (see p. 1563 in spite of the 
modtest claims to superior discernment 
made by this great Philosophen and his en- 
lightoned associates. They talk of wisdom 
in a very highestile, and challenge to them · 
selves unrivalled pre- eminenee in SCIence 
merely, as-it would seem, that. they ma) 


frighten fhto their opinions such as are. weak 


_ 


WE 


gainst vice, it is easy to 


Had Dr F. been led, from % Ming las 
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enough to halieve Weir assertions, or to be 
mile dy their more artful invinuations, 
But, amidst all this learned bustle, they pro- 
elaim their folly, by asserting nothing to be 
the cause of something, and hy erecting a 
zod-entity into the rauk of sovereigi of the 
universe. Like the occult- qualities, which 
rere formerly the last — -of presump- 
tuous — 4 iow atenatron of cause, 
though "equally unintelligible and absurd, 

s, with our learned phil er, of equa) 
flicacy in solving every di ty. Wirh 
repect ta ue conduct of these men, David 
z equally just. For in every age, they 
xho have been, or professed to be Atheists 
have generally been the most abandoned of 
nen; and our author talks a great 
deal about virtue, and declaims largely a- 
erceive that it is 
not from His love to the or his de- 
testation of the latter, that he oy 90% but 
that he may, wich the better grace, abuse 

tie poor Jews and Christians. KIT. 


listoty of the. Jewish and Christian revela- 
tions, to give the whole snbjeet à fair and 
curate examination; and had he written 
with. common decency, of the works. and o- 
pinions of men at: least as Wise and as re- 
pectable as himself, 1 should have been in- 
duced, whatever had been-his determination, 
to give him credit for his candour. But 
vhen he asserts, in the outset, chat mira 
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cles, being against the order of nature, ag 
testimony can be strong enough to prove 


faith: — that, unless it were more miracu. 
lous that za man should be mistaken, than 
that the miracle happened, we: ought not to 
give credit to such fables; that Moses ac, 
knowledged there might be true prophets 
and real workers of miracles, opposed to 


those af the Lord Jehovah ; that the Jen 


believed that chere were many Gods, and 
that their own, like others, was merely lo, 
cal; and that Dr Campbell's essay on mi. 
racles was unsuccessful:—I can only con, 
oeive that he is begging. the question, not 
proving it: that by such rude, unsupported 

and declaratory. assertions, he wishes to im- 
pose upon the credulous and unthinking, s 
pinions which he himself has assumed at 
random. The assertion respecting miracles, 
bas been often and ably answered: and till 
reply, very different from rude denials and 
bare assertions, is opposed to the works d 
Dr Campbell, ef Hugh Farmer, and. of the 
preachers 'of | Boyle's lecture, &c. Bigbop 
Watson, and every Christian, is at liber) 
to consider the point as settled. An axiom 
mut be obvious and undisputed, or it ceats 
to be an axiom; it must respect something 
with which we are perfectly acquainted, 
and the grounds of which. we perceive at 
first sight. What the Doctor calls the axon 
of philosophers, © that. no human testimeo} 


— 


them, and that we must again appeal ty 


ted peo 
ing rais 
titude 


zenses, 
deen su 
be; or 
person 
prodigy 
confour 
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can establish the credibility af miracles,” is 
zertainly not of this class; it respects same- 
thing beyond the reach of our personal expe- 
rence, and therefore cannot be selt-evident. 
The same cause which formed nature, may de- 
unge it; and we, who are capable of viewing, 
judging, and witnessing, the ordinary course 
of things, are equally capable of bearing 
witness to any deviation from that course. 
The sun and moon rise and set with a regu- 
larity, as far as our personal experience 
reaches, never interrupted ; but if either of 
these were to stand still for several hours to- 
zether, mankind would not - readily reason, 
zpainst the evidence of their senses, that it 
had been an illusion. No human power can 
restore a dead man to life. —But, if a case 
ould occur, before a multitude of unconnec- 
ted people, of a person known to be dead be- 
ing raised to life by a few words, that mul- 
titude would not readily disbelieve their 
senses, and reason, because they had never 
en such a thing before, that it could not 
de; or, that the person speaking, and the 
perzon brought to life, were impostors. The 
prodigies of the Pagans, which the Doctor 
confounds with the miracles of Moses, and 
of Christ, and which he says are equally 
well attested, because they were implicitly 
believed by the people, will by no means 
answer his purpose. The account of them 
1s obscure, and in their nature they are use - 
les and absurd. The period in which they 
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are supposed to have happened, cannot be 
_ avcurately ascertained, or is totally un. 
Enown, The circumstances and char. 
ters of the witnesses cannot be estimated 
because they are seldom detailed; and ng 
external coincidences or events accompan 
or result from them, of sufficient importance 
or notoriety to attract attention . Tho 
of Moses and of Christ, on the contrary, 
were performed openly before the world, 
in the sight, ar with the knowledge d 
enemies, as well as friends ; and they were 
performed to serve some important purpos, 
which was uniformly attained by the per. 
formance. The miracles of Moses enable 
him to lead a band of defenceless ayes 
with their wives, children, and effects, from 
the midst of a powerful nation, and in the 
sight of a mighty army, and to raise them 


ed the clavic 


To those who have ittentively perus 
authors, and are not totally ynacquainted with the 
Bible, it will be-needless to point out the striking di 
ference between the prodigies they relate, and the 
miracles recorded in scripture, both as to the facts aul 
to the manner of narratidg them. The former mt 
uniformly find introduced by, u ts 591d, or it it believed, 
like some of our modern tories of ghosts, which art 
-Ptefaced with / raw perten, who raid be raw another 
person who aid be bad beard of a third perion who but 
Seen a ghort, while the latter are with equal uniformity 
. by eye · witnesses, and confirmed by genen 
testimony. The former are generally represented a 
unaccountable aud unusual appearances; the latter 
aificent displays of Almighty power, or gratelu 


evidences of benehcence and mercy. 


i! eans V 
pProveme 


ILY 
v independence and power amidst other 


mhing rapidity, among men immersed in 
zuilt, and the feines of Pagan superstition, or 
ſerish prejudices, in opposition to the learn 
ng and power of Rome, then at its height; 


knt prejudices of the unbelieving Jews. If 
the Doctor, in his extensive reading, can find 
rs cages similar to these, it will be kind if he 
jill particularly specify them, when he pub- 
lhes the second part of his present work. 


bs learned follgwers think they have brought 
w, with respect to xeyelation, is, that though 
weh communiegtions may be made, they 
cannot he with certainty continued to after 
ges; and therefore if there were any such 
thing, they must be made to each particular 


10 9 


+ 82-500, or in each zucceeding age. In this, 
* bough considered as unanswerable, there is 
the lade solidity. If a revelation has been made 
ad Win one age, it will be naturally communicat- 
*. ed to the succeeding generation by the 
ir truction of their parents; and, in the 


nature of things, a new communication 
of the same things would be superfluous. 
Our mast important acquirements we receive 
rom the assistance, and by the labours of 
tice who haye gone before us; and the same 
beans which are naturally used for our im- 
provement, in knowledge, and the arts of 


nations their keen opponents. Thove of Je. 
as Christ, enabled and his followers to 
tablish a pure system of religion, with asto- 


ind in spite of the yindictve malice and vio- 


The great dilemma into which Mr Paine and | 
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25 life, in the History of civil t vernment, and 
of past times, will answer the purpose in re. 


ligion, when once it has been fully commu. 
nicated to any one race of men. When the 
7 ceremonies were appointed among the Je, 
in commemoration of the miracles wrought 
at the time of their deliverance from Egypt, 
and after that great event, it was ap. 
pointed that, —when their children should 
say, as would naturally be the case, © what 
mean you by this service ?”—a full explanz. 
tion should be given them, that those cere. 
monies might be a memorial for the children 
of Israel for ever, of what God had done for 
their fathers. A wiser institution, one more 
useful or more natural, could not have been 
contrived. The children would not indeed 
enjoy the same kind of evidence with theit 
fathers ; the nature of the thing rendered 
that impossible; but it would require much 
dabbling in the sophistry of philosophical 
$ceptics, to convince a set of sober men, 
that such evidence as they did enjoy was 
defective in point of certainty. The firs 
race, born after the miraculous events had 
happened, were informed by their father, 
that they had been bondmen in Egypt for 
a long period of time ; that Moses had ap- 
peared, and told them that he was divinely 
commissioned to liberate them; and that he 
had actually performed, in the sight of E 
gypt, and before the whole people of Ismael 
works of such a nature as no man coul 


Tr 
udo unless God were with him. Of tliese 
e- (they would naturally say) we were eye. 
u. vitnesses, and of the consequences you four- 
be elves may now judge. These great works 
„me Egyptians and surrounding nations can“ 
ut not deny, because they yet feel the effects 
pt, of them. You will therefore find our tes. 
p- timony confirmed by all with whom you 
10 can converse, and by every attendant cir. 
ut cumstance into which you can inquire. To 
u. ¶ perpetuate the memorial of these events, the 
re- ¶ ceremonies about which you have enquired, 
en Wl ere instituted ; and it belongs to you to 
for Wl communicate the evidence which we have 
ore i faithfully detailed to you, to your posterity, 
en in order to forward those plans of Providence 
el tespecting our nation, which are yet incom- 
cir I plete.” Such is the nature of the testimony 
red for the miracles both of Moses and of Christ, 
ch WY and it is a testimony absolutely incontesti- 
cal Wi ble. The affairs of every age and nation 
en, bare proceeded uporr it, and have done 80 
vu i vith perfect security. It will therefore be 
ict i found, on a minute enquiry, that in the 
hal N ereumstances attending the attestation of 
en, Judaism and Christianity, and in the. »Je 
tor el continuing the evidence to posterity, 
there is more attention paid to the nature 
of men and of things, than our wise philo- 
ophers are probably aware of; more than 
Was consistent with 1mposture, or can be 
reconctled with any species of deception. 
t deserves to be remarked, indeed, that 
| T | 
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the ancient circumstances of almost every 
nation, are obscure, and the accounts which and t 
have come down to us fabulous. But why WM terpo: 
are they thus obscure and fabulous? The MW confir 
reason is obvious, — no contemporary records W ber a 
or memorials of the transactions of those an. M tain. 
cient times have descended to us. Had a. peatec 
ny intelligent writer of the age of Fergus purpo: 
our first king, given an accurate account of W had b. 
the state of the country, and of the tran- pre, t 
sactions during that reign; had he publisb- tons « 
ed it at that time; and had it been regular. no mo 
ly preserved and believed, from that age to ed till 
this, we should have been obliged to give WM like M 
as much credit to that account, as to that WM by the 
of any historian, in the latest period of socie. | 
ty. So it was with the Jews; and so it hap- 
pens that we have more accurate accounts 
of their origin and early circumstances, than 
of any other people so ancient. The cer- 
tainty of their history, and of that of Chris 
tianity, is also confirmed by a variety of at- 
tending circumstances, and casual or neces- 
sary coincidents, of which we are fully able 
to judge, and which perfectly agree with, 


and confirm the original accpunts. ben; de 
In the book of Deuteronomy, Moves pictans 
points out to the Israelites the end of the law they m 
he had given them, exhorts them, by th therefor 
strongest arguments, to obedience, and dill and you 
ſiuades them, lest theyshould be seduced fron bearing 
their duty, from having any connection events 


| 


with the idolatrous nations which Surround 


_— 


119 
ed them. The law had been established, 
and their independence secured, by an in- 
terposition evidently divine; and had been 
confirmed to them by signs, in their num- 
her and circumstances unequivocally cer. 
tam. These signs were no more to be re- 
peated to so great an extent, because the 
pu was now attained for which they 

had been afforded. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to warn the people against the seduc- 
tions of impostors, by informing them that 
no more such wonders were to be perform- 
ed till the appearance of that prophet who, 
like Moses, should also establish bis religion 
by the influence of divine power. In the 
13th chapter, he puts the strongest possible 
case: If a prophet should arise, and, for the 
purpose of turning you away from the Lord 
your God to serve other gods, should give 
you a sign or a wonder, which should come 
to pass, you must remember what great 
things the Lord has done for you; reject 
the artful impostor, and prove yourselves 
worthy of the vocation wherewith you are cal- 
led. Triſling coincidences may casually hap- 
pen; delusive prodigies, like those of the ma- 
pictans in Egypt, may be performed. So far 
they may be permitted to try you; prove 
therefore your stedfastness, by rejecting them, 
and you will easily be enabled to do so by 
bearing constantly in your mind those great 
events which you have witnessed, which no 
foresight could have combined, no 

1 2 
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human power have accomplished.” - Such, 
from the connection, is the natural interpre. 
tation of this passage; and such is the ge. 
neral opinion of the learned respecting it. 
A candid man would have at least noticed 
such an interpretation before he had drawn, 
from a detached view of the passage, à con- 
clusion so inconsistent with the whole tenor 
of the Jewish religion and Mosaic history, 
as that of Dr Francis is. His conclusion, 
from verses 23d and 24th of the xt: chap, 
of Judges, is equally hasty and unfair, 
The whole tenor of the Jewish books, and 
of the conduct of Providence with respect 
to that people, was to convince them, by 
the most unequivocal proof, That there 
was no od in all the earth but the God of 
Irrael : that the Lord be it God, in beaven 
above, and upon the earth beneath ; andthat 
there is none ele beside bim. The mention 
of Chemosh, therefore, the God of the Amo- 
rites, was evidently by way . of ridicule; 
and to prove, by his insignificance and in- 
ability to protect the people who worslup- 
- ped him, that he was a non-entity, like Dt 
F.'s concatenation of causes. | 

From p. 24. to p. 41:, our learned author 
undertakes to disprove the genuineness d 
the Pentateuch ; and though there is not, i 
the course of those pages, one solid argu- 
ment; one instance of candid enquiry, d 
patient investigation; he is confident that 
he has obtained his purpose, by the boldnes 


and learned appearance of his assertions, 
with which he has sparingly mixed a few 
truths with false conclusions, to make them 
pass more easily. He begins by mistating 
and mutilating the arguments adduced by 
Bishop Watson for the authenticity of those 
books. His Lordship mentions Maimoni- - 
des, because he drew up a direct confession 

of faith upon the subject, which was receiv- 
ed; and is still beheved by all his country- 
men ; but he carries the evidence to much 
higher antiquity, by arguments which the 
Doctor has not yet disproved. But we shall 
attend to the Doctor's arguments, or rather 
xgrtions, which are five in number, by 
which he thinks the credit of these books 

completely in validated. Txt; He tells us, 

that the best informed old fathers of the 

Church believed, that, during the captivity, 

the Jewish books were absolutely lost; and, 
in support of this assertion, he quotes BeHar- 
nin de Scrip. . Ectles. who was However no 
od father of the church, and who only says 
that the books were dispersed into various 
paces, and collected by Ezra, and Jerom, 
who says the same, even in the passages 

which he has quoted. 2dʃ% He says, we 
know that no canon of books ever existed 
among the Jews, till the time of the syna- 
gogues under the : Maccabees.”” This ob- 
heetion should have come in before the for. 
mer, and we shall therefore consider them 
together. The Doctor asserts, that though, 
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in the older Jewish bcoks, such as King ad 
and Chronicles, the name of Moses is men- tere 
tioned, yet no word answering to the five W that-it 
books of the Pentateuch is to be found; and I babilit 
that the code of the laws of Moses seems to either 
have been forgotten.“ These assertions are N transc: 
false; for, besides the circumstance, obvious u Josi 
to the most inattentive, that the existence MW:ccoun 
of the law of Moses is generally taken for during 
granted in those books, it is particularly men- Wignorar 
tioned more than once. In 2. Cbron. xvii Wpceviou 
9. are these words: And they (the priests Which | 
and Levites) taught in Judah, and had the Mit, It 
book of the law of the Lord with them.” Wcirccum: 
In the same book, Chap. xxx111. ver. 8. we 
read, Neither will I remove the foot of 
Israel out of the land which I have appoint- 
ed for your fathers, so that they will take 
beed to do all that I have commanded them 
according to the law, and the satutes, and 
the ordinances by the hand of Moses.“ -The: 
mention made 2. Chron, xxxiv. 14. &c. and 
2. Kings xxii. 8. &., of the book of the 
law given by Moses being found by Hilkiah, N aptivit) 
and sent to Shaphan, by no means proves, , evide 
as- Dr FE. asserts, that it was the law: strictly ¶ vere ce 
speaking. Tbe two tables of stone had Hef Mos, 
been deposited in the ark hy Moses, as ve de that 
are informed, 1 Kings viii. g. and- 2 Cron. ¶ erved v 
v. Ic, and the finding them would be each ex 
nothing remarkable. During the impious ver) 
reign of Manassch, the law of Moses had —=— 
indeed. been neglected; and jts statutes | 
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ind ordinances had been broken, but 
. there is not the smallest reason to suspect 
e at it was either lost or forgot. The pro- 
4 Whability, therefore, is, that this copy was 
o either the original, or an authentic public 
e rnanscript. For though, when it was _ 
s Josiah, he rent his cloaths, probably o 

& W:ccount of the neglect it had fallen . 
or MW during his father's reign; that he was not 
n gnorant of it, is certain, from hůñ attention 
ü. perious to this, in reforming the abuses 
ts rhich his father had introduced contrary to 
e i. It might, however, happen, from the 
» Wcicumstances in which he had been edu- 
e Naited, that he was not so well acquainted 
of MW uith all its sanctions and provisions, as he 
t- Would have been. But, besides the books 
te dt Kings and Chronicles, we find the law of 
m Moves, very particularly mentioned in Jo- 
ad, WW 4lua, - See chap. v ber n eee 
he: ud xxive 28. 26. 

nd, Though there were no eynagogues 
be publicly established in Judea before the 
h, WM captivity, which, however, is by no means. 
es; v evident as the Doctor thinks; * there: 
ly Wy vere certain provisions respecung f 
ad- et Moses, which rendered it impossi- 
ne, le that it sbould be lost. It was pre- 
n. erved with the most watchful attention; 
be each expression was deemed sacred, and: 
my he . letters were numbered. Each 
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rinee Was obliged to take a copy of. ig 
m that Which was before, the priests, the 
Levites, Deut. xuii. 18. T9. XXV. g. N 
10. III: and the people were particulaty 
enjoined to teach it to their children, and 
to wear it as signs on their heads and front. 
lets, between their eyes qa. precept bold and 
figurative, but extremely expressive of is 
importance. See .Exod: iii. g. Levit. x. 11, 
and Deut. vi. 6. 9. 21. and xi. 18. 10. 
Though, therefore, during the idolatrous 
reigns, it was sometimes neglected, it could 
neither be lost nor forgotten. The schook 
of the ꝓrophets, each tribe, and particularly 
the Levites, hose business it was to read 
the law in all its parts, would of course be 
furnished with copies. But, besides these 
circumstances, forming the strongest and 
most natural evidence Which can” be 
brought. for the authenticity of any book 
there is another which must appear to our 
opponents at least, to be still less equivoca!; 
mean the agreement between the Hebrew 
and Samaritan Pentateuch.. The revolt of the 
tentnbes was followed by an. irreconeileabie 
hatred between them and the remaining two. 
These tribes carried the Pentateuch along 
with them, and acknowledged none of the 
subsequent books as divine, and yet, except 
an alterationevidently intended to give credit 
to the opinion that Mount Gerizim was the 
place chosen for the temple, and a few oth 
ex trifling variations, the agreement betweta 
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t and the Hebrew origigal is so exact, a8 
widently to prove that the former has not, 
been interpolated since the time of the re- 
volt under Rehoboam, which happened up- 
yards of 2000 years ago. Having 1 
unquestionable evidence, the evidence ot 
keen opponents, that it existed, and was 5 
idered as the work of Moses in that period, 
1 child may carry the evidence up to. Mo- 
es, by steps which cannot be controverted. 
See Foxepb. Ant. Lib. 11. and Prideaux's 
Con. Part t, book vi. ar N AN) 
« But, waving this, the Doctor's strongest 
ugument, viz. that the Jewish books were 
lost during the captivity, is not quite so Cer» 
tain as he supposes. For, besides that it must 
have been both easy and natural for a people 
o attached to their law, to carry. it along 
vith them; or, if they could not do so pub - 
lily, to secret it, there is direct mention 
made of the Pentateuch in Daniel ix. 11. 13. 
during that period; and there can be no rea- 
vn to suppose, that 70 years captivity would 
kad them to neglect or forget What from 
their bondage they would naturally be in- 
clned the more to respect; see also Tobit, 
ck. vii. 12. viii. T3. Ezra, therefore, did 
no more than collect the scattered books in- 
to one volume, probably interspersing a few 
remarks in the Pentateuch, for its elueida- 
uon or connection with the other books. 
That they were publicly read after the re- 
turn from the captivity, appears from Ezra, 
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Bt. 2. vi. 18. ; and from Nehem. i. 8. and 
9. That they were never $0. collected be. 
fore, can be no stronger argument against 
- their authenticity, than it would be against 
that of the scattered works of any one au- 
thor, which for years or ages after his de- 
cease, had never been combined into one 
eollectign. In the zd place, the Doctor 
tells us, that © the similarity of. the myste- 
ries of the Jews to those of the Babylonians, 
is too glaring not to let us see the origin of 
Genesis in particular.“ Now, a great va. 
riety of authors, of far greater learning, pe- 
netration, and candour, than the Doctor, or 
any of his tribe, whose works I have yet 
seen, seem to be, draw a conclusien from 
this similarity directly opposite to what the 
Doctor has done; and they support their 
conclusion by a more extensive and particu- 
lar investigation than he has thought neces- 
sary. He enumerates several of those simi- 
larities, indeed; but, instead of proving, he 
takes for granted that the Jewish creed was 
derived from the Pagan mysteries. If, for 
the sake of argument, we were to join in 
this philosopher's supposition, it would form 
a singular phenomenon in the history of 
mankind. That a nation so little famed as 
the Jews for natural genius and discern- 
ment; from obscure and discordant hints, 
respecting tites, doctrines, and character, 
should have formed so consistent a system 
as that of Moses, would be little less than 


time, 
quaint 
dance 


miraculous. That they should have form- 
ed a rational account of the origin and use 
of all those rites, of the leading circumstan- 
ces and lives of all those characters, and a 
pure system of all those doctrines and pre- 
cepts, which, without any such accurate in- 
formation, obtained belief in the most cele- 
brated nations of Asia and Africa, will not 
easily be credited by those who are best 
acquainted with the nature of man, and the 
natural abilities of the Jewish people. Su- 
perstition has universally degenerated into 
greater obscurity, and grosser absurdity, 
by being transplanted from one nation to 
another ; and the natural inference from 
this general experience is, that the more 
plain and consistent systems have been pri- 
or to those that are less definite and cor- 


rect, - But as the Jewish religion cannot 


be ranked with the absurd superstitions of 
the Pagans, either with respect to its es- 
zence or its evidence, it is not necessa- 
y to lay much stress on this argument, 
though to its validity nothing, that I know, 
can be opposed. 'Fhere are many rites, 
precepts, and characters, among the various 
Pagan systems, which may evidently be 
traced to a Jewish origin, and which, in this 
obscure and degenerate state, are just what 
de might expect, from the corruptions of 
time, and the misconceptions of men unac- 
quainted with, or inattentive to, the circum- 
ances in which they at first appeared, and 


me sanctions by which they were original. 
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ly-enforced. 


When a man sits down to examine «. 
pinions or facts which have much attracted 
the notice of the learned, and have under. 
gone much serious investigation, if he has 
any regard to character or candour, he vil 
pay some attention to what has been thu: 
produced on the subject, and he will cau. 
tiously avoid renewing those assertions and 
objections which have been previously ob. 
viated; at least, he will take care to examine 
the grounds of the arguments which hare 
been brought to answer them. But Dt 
Francis proceeds, as if no such answers ever 
Had been made, and concludes, without af: 
fording any other reason than his ip/e dixit 
that Loroaster, Sanchoniatho, &c. were the 
originals from whence Genesis was compi. 


„ 


ed. If he had looked at Dr Hyde's I- 


tis. Vet. Persarum, (cap. 10. p. 176, and 


cap. 24. p. 31. yhich 
thought by the infidels of the early part of 


14, &c.) a book which wa 


this century to be peculiarly favourable to 
their cause, he would have found some rea- 


son to believe that Zoroaster was himself 


of 


ish extraction, educated among the 


Tews, and well versed in the books of the 
Old Testament, and in the ancient trad: 


tions. 


According. to the most accurate ac. 


<onnts, he lived a little previous to the Tre 
jan war, at least 200 years after the ſem 
had received their law, and were settled il 
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the promised 1 and Sancnoniatho flou- 
hed much about the same time. It is, 
however, not a little absurd, to oppose to 
zuch a book as that of Moses, sanctioned by 
the universal belief of a great nation in e- 
very age, — the principles of men, whose 
works are lost, and of whom we Know 80 
little. It will be worth the while of those 
who have any doubts on this subject, and 
who are disposed to be less dogmatical than 
the Doctor, to look into the works of those 
authors who have treated the subject with 
more precision, and who have confirmed 


their reasoning by less equivocal appeals to 


the opinions of the ancients. See, in par- 
ticular, Grotrus on the truth of the Christian 
Religion, Book I. sect. 15. and 16. with 
Le Clerc's notes, and Huet's Demonstratio 
Evangelica, Prop. iv. cap. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

The Doctor's fourth argument respects 
the language of the Pentateuch. He says, 
the Hebrew is a dialect of the Phœnician, 
which is so far true. Eupolemus, in his 
book of the kings of Judea, says, that 
Moses was the first wise man, and that let- 
ters were first taught by him to the Jews, 
and from them the Phcenicians received 
them,” The language of the two countries, 
therefore, if not the same, were very nearly | 
allied, But because it is said, Psalm 8 1. 5. 
that when the Israelites went out of Egypt, 
they heard a language which they under- 
stood not, and though when * left that 
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country, they might «peak Egyptian. —it 
does not therefore follow, that the Hebrew 
Pentateuch is a translation; nor, if it were 
so, would it of course lose all credit. But 
there is not the smallest reason for suppos- 

ing that it is a translation; there is not the 
smallest evidence for such a supposition, ei- 
ther direct or indirect. The Jews, while in 
Egypt, lived apart from that people; and, 
though they might learn their language, 
they might still preserye and, cultivate their 
own; which was the more, e 
manners Were, 80 diff Afierent from: th ROW, of the 
nation in which they, 89 14a 1 5 
the captivity, many of e, people. loi gat 
their original language; ang. Fs they der 
turn. had + ae 51 read : long * i 
33 but, e the H ebrew Fife 

ed for the G idee, 3 Hf 4 

_—_ was oft ig ox the R gman, th 
teemed the original language too y At Ne 
to be. tampered with; and even at this day, 
there are few among them, wha do; not un- 
derstand a little Hebrew, as, ES at least, 


as to be able to go through R Service of 


the synagqgue.” 
« Fifthly, The Doctor says, in the books 


of the Old Testament, we find abundant 
proofs that they have been written in an 
age greatly posterior to that of Moses.“ The 
first passage he mentions as proving this, Is 
that, in Gen. Xu. 6., and repeated in chap. 
XU. 7. and the Canaanite was then in the 
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land.” From these chapters, it appears 
that Abraham and Lot, travelling together, 
found themselves incommoded for want of 
room, for the Canaanite and Perizzite were 
also in the land; a sense which the words 
and passage will certainly bear, and which 
a man, not bent on finding objections at 
every step, would naturally have given to 
it. The next is from Deut. 1. 5. where the 
Doctor says, this side of Jordan 1 is given 
in the translation for that side.“ Had he 
been less hasty in his conclusion, however, 
de would have found that the original word 
bears indifferently both senses, and that thus 
Schindler and Buxtorf have explained it. 
fe next informs us, that in chap. xxxiii. 
we find this expression: There never was 
in Judea so great a prophet as Moses. This 
h not true. The only expression similar to 
it is in chap. XXXIV. where, at verse 10. 
are these words : And there arose not a 
prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face, &c. 


Now, that this whole chapter was inserted 


by Joshua or Ezra, is generally understood; 

but, that such insertion invalidates the whole 
Pentateuch, will require something more 
than assertion to prove. Indeed, that this 


whole chapter belongs not to Deuteronomy, 


but to Joshua, and has been misplaced in 
the arrangement of the chapters, which is 


à mode of division entirely modern, is ex- 


tremely probable, from the commencement 
U'z 
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of the latter book, as it stands in our bibles 


The remainder of this letter our philosopher — 
occupies- with further unsupported decla. ti 


mation upon the Pagan mysteries, the ori. 
gin, as he wisely supposes, of the law of of hi 
Moses; and he finishes with some violent 


aspersions on the character of that legisla. _ 
ror, and some very impertinent language 4 al 
to the Bishop of Landaff. In the next let. 1 = 
ter he re-produces the text Gen. xxxvi, 31, 4 
And these are the kings that reigned in WM 1... 1 
the land of Edom, before there reigned any WF the F 
king over the children of Israel.. By com. -. 
paring it, however, with Gen. xvi. 17., and "Ws 
with Deut. xvii. 14., where kings are pro- - TI 
mised of the seed of Abraham to reign over WM dil tl 
Israel, the objection is removed, even if we WW book. 
grant it to be an interpolation. There was BW be to 
some propriety in the insertion, if it be such, M. M 
to shew the people, that though it was ac- dy 
complished in the race of Esau, it also r. hr no 
ferred to that of Jacob. If he denies the WF bes d. 
existence of the prophecy, he denies, by to the 
mere assertion, what the circumstances of * 
this people, as well as their general belief, WF fen 4; 
strongly combine to prove. The Doctors WW fm 
impertinence to the Bishop, which runs .. | 
through several of the following pages, 5 I de ch 
totally unworthy of notice, and will sink BY the "hs 
harmless into oblivion, as if it had never . 
been uttered. In comparing the compos- of 0. 


tions of the East with those of the Bible, the 
good Doctor betrays his ignorance pretty BF 1 - | 
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conspicuously; as, if you bear in mind the 
passage I quoted from Sir William Jones, 
(see p. 96.) you will readily grant; and 
þ when he tells the Bishop, that even the men - 
of or his profession have long ago given up the 

it idea of its beauty, as a ridiculous conceit, 
. you will probably conceive, that when he 
e peaks of a madman's reveries, he means 
his own. | 201 

I. He again renews, in the remainder of 
in BF his third letter, his favourite disquisition on 
the Eastern mysteries, and finishes it with a 
few more paragraphs of abusive language a- 
gainst Moses, Abraham, and Sarah, and e- 
ven against the Almighty himself. To de- 
tail these, with others in the course of his 
book, equally scandalous and unjust, would 
be to join in his crime. The language of 
Mr Macleod is equally bold and blasphem- 
ous, and is equally undeserving of particu- 
lar notice. In general, it may be said on this 
head, that, when men thus give a licence 
to their malice, and, instead of argument, 
make use of invective, the cause they de- 
tend is wretched and untenable. When, 

from partial views and detached texts, mu- 
tlated and misrepresented, they blacken 
the character of the patriarchs, and abuse 
the nature of their religion, it must be evi- 
dent to the most inattentive, that the love 
of truth is fled. When they rest on quib- 

bles, and ist in explanations and con- 
clusions, which were never allowed, and 

U 3 
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/ which their opponents have proved, cannot 
| fairly be given; when, in that which the 
wisest men, after much patient enquiry, have 
conceived to be sublime, beautiful, and con. 
sistent, they still persist, without noticing 
What has been thus adduced, that all j; 
groyelling, stupid, and confused; that the 
authors were scoundrels or ideots, and that 
their admirers are fools and knaves,—the 
most unthinking must percelve, in such con. 

| duct, not a love of truth or science, but a 
perverseness beyond redemption, or an ig- 
norance beyonq the power of improvement. 
An Athiest, which Dr Francis professes to 
be, may indeed go any lengths. Nothing 
which he can either ay Or do can be unbe- 
coming his character, But a Deist should 
be made of milder stuff, and should never be 
disposed to wrangle where he ought pa- 
tiently to seek for truth, or to indulge in in 
vective in place of reason. The man, how- 
ever, who possesses such an opinion of Deists 

6 will generally find himself deceivett, as the 
impious book of Thomas Paine, and the no 

less scurrilous production of A. Macleod, 2 
bundantly prove. The Biblec history is ge- 
.nerally a plain and unimbellished narrative. 
The characters and conduct of the Pz 
triarchs and of the Jews, are given with e. 
very symptom of justice. Their good ac. 
Tions are sparingly praised; and it was not 
the purpose of the authors to aggravat 
their bad ones. The principles on whic! 
they qught to have acted, are minutely lid 
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down, and form a code of morality which 
was never equalled, till the coming of Christ. 
Some of the leading characters are highly 
interesting, but none of them were, or are 
represented,. as, perfect. Tbeir failings, and 
even their crimes, are faithfully detailed; 
and as their virtues are exhibited to encour- 
age us to follow their example, so their 
backslidings are enumerated to warn us of 
dur danger. To find so many illustrious 
characters, so much pure virtue, and $6 
much good conduct, in an age so little im- 
proved, is wonderful. But to detach the 
good parts of those characters from the bad, 
and to judge of the latter by the morality 
of the Gospel, of which they were ignorant, 
and by the manners and principles which 
obtain in our times, is unjust and unphiloso- 
phical. Judge of them by their own age; 
compare their general conduct with their 
own principles, and the result will be high- 
ly in their favour. . Another fertile subject 
of abusĩve invective, is, the representation of 
God, and of his conduct to the nations 
which surrounded the Jews, which proceeds 
on total misconception, and often on the 
most pertinacious abuse of terms and things. 
No man can read the Bible through, with. 
out perceiying that the representation of 
the Deity is the most sublime and spiritual 
of which language is capable. But our 
thoughts are so very different from his 
thoughts, and our ways from his ways, that 
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it became absolutely necessary to aid ou 
conceptions, by using terms with which ye 
are acquainted; and in the 'account of his 
transactions with: our race, to divest him in 
some measure of his spiritual majesty, and 
to veil his incomprehensible nature un. 
der terms adapted to human capacities. 
Wretched, beyond what can be expressed 
must that man's mind be, which is capable 
of turning such awful condescension into ri. 
dicule and contempt; and unprincipled must 
be the cause which requires it. Of the 


conduct of that mighty Being we can be ng 


judges. Sufficient evidence appears in the 
conduct, circumstances, and nature \of the 
Jewish and Christian religions, which no art 
could have contrived; no assiduity have 
combined, to prove that they have been 


specially under the Divine protection; and 


if we are sometimes at a loss how to square, 
with our notions of propriety, all the instan- 
ces of his vengeance on different nations, 
and of his love to others, we must at least 
grant, that it is a subject beyond the reach 
of the keenest *human' intellect. Punisb- 
ment is necessary in moral government 
The justice of what takes place naturally, 
and to almost all our crimes some natural 
punishment is annexed, no man, the atheit 
excepted, is bold enough to arraign; and it 
is an inference equally natural and just to 
suppose, that his other means of vengeance 
are equally tenable. It was a noble saying 
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of the philosopher, respecting the writings 
of Heraclitus, and justly may it be applied 


to the scriptures, and the conduct of Provi- 


dence: What I understand is excellent; 


nd, I presume, what I understand not to 
he 80 too.“ It certainly requires a greater 
compass of thought, and more soundness of 


reflection, than some men are aware of, ta 


know when and where to stop in our re- 
earches; to restrain our imagination within 
the bounds of nature and experience; and 
to crop its luxuriance, by a due proportion 
of difidence and candour. But to proceed: 

Dr F. informs us, that the Chinese re- 
cords prove, that at the time the flood is 
nid to have happened, that country was in- 
habited ; but the only fact he adduces in 
ptoof, is, that of an eclipse recorded 
that people, to have happened 2506. 
after that event; at which time he says, E- 
gypt and China were overstocked with in- 
habitants, which he infers could not have 
50 soon happened, if that calamity had been 
real, That this inference is unjust, will 
appear from the following ealculation res- 
pecting the first peopling of the world, 
which may easily be applied to this: 
Though we should suppose that Adam 
and Eve had no other children but Cain 
and Abel, in the year of the world 128, 
which we prove to be the time of Abels 
murder, it must be allowed that they had 
daughters married with those two - sons. 


238 
require no more than the desceridants Hire be 
those two children, to make a considerabi{dnce tl 
number of men upon the earth, in the Sed, to e 
vyeur 128. For, supposing them to hanWite face 
been married in the 19th year of the worlehearanc 
they might easily have had each of thenMnany c 
eigirt children, as well males aud female le wor 
in the agth year: In the goth year, them nen th: 
might proceed from them, in a right he ved, 
6 persons: In the 7ꝗth yeur, there vou boveve 
be 552 in the th year, 4096: And U vectin, 
the x220 year, they would amount it reg: 
32,68. NKF youafterwards add the other cli 
dtren born, during that time, from Abel ane 
Cain, cheir children, and the children d upport 
their chidren, produced by them in th ler ren 
per age” of generation, you will hate i mong 

1220 year, 421;r04 — | 
dis of g, vrithout — 
-the* women, both old and young r 
children under the age of 17 years.” 
may de proper here to remark, that Mi: 
also begins, at p. 150 of his work, 10 c 
pose the history of the flood, wich, in 
ay very usual | with him, he complet 
mistates; and, having done so, ridicules tit 
account and the believers of it. It 14 
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ed, to enquire, whether there are not, on 
the face of the globe, many external ap- 
jearances, and, in the history of antiquity, 
many circumstances which give credit to it. 


noed, that such is the case. He proceeds, 
bowever, to an arithmetical calculation; re- 
gecting the bulk of the axk, Which, With 
mt regard o what has on this head been 
lane by his opponents, he suits, ta his own 
te. On 
wpported- assertions, I shall make no fur- 
ther remark; and shall only oppose to it, from 
mong tlie opinions and deductiens of nu- 
neus earned men on this subject, the in 
brence of the celebrated mathematician and 
pilosopher, ih inn: dee his EsSαᷓ to- 
vtards a real character, Part HL chap. vip. 
1620 If one had consulted;$ays he, the most 
able mathematicians, in order to adjust the 
proportions-of the diflerent apartments of 
me Ark, they could nat have been made 
nth greater exactness, than what appears 
in the idea which Moses has given us there- 
“ The learned author adds: What the 
acred history has therefore told us concern- 
mg this matter, is so fur from furnishing the 
Deists with arms to in validate the authority 
af the scriptures, , that we rather find argu- 


ure been more worthy of him, however, 
face the circumstances are so little detail- 


He would probably have found, that wiser - 


nen than he have not only thought, but 


s obstinate repetition of un- 


ments, in this account, for the confirmation 
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thereof,” It is certain, that the art of hip. wie.” 
building was not brought to perfection in yas32ge 
the time of Moses; nor could that historian means! 
ever have drawn out of his own imagination, tion, b 
$0 just an idea of a floating structure. See them, t 
further, Saurin's. dissertation on the Oi cial m. 
Testament, Diss. 8. On the whole, we may de ene 
hint to the Doctor and his learned friend zut th: 
that they would do well to investigate be. ud hot 
fore they determine; and that, when they ppeara 
do determine, they should give us reason d moc 
and not assertions. The productions of the d be s 
East, which they seem to think so favour- vorth h 
able to their cause, have been perused dur. rance, & 
ing the present age with much. assiduity, ¶ a prese 
and have been considered by the most in- ceed, h. 
telligent and candid men, who have support. blish th. 
ed their conclusions with proof, as not only the conc 
not-invalidating, but confirming the credit tis 4th 
the sacred records. But all these labours and book of 
conclusions, our two philosophers can easily ponent's 
confute, in their usual way, with L have tle impe 

rused and considered them, but I do not be pronc 
think them just; or, I have not yet had lei- ¶ wthority 
Sure to read them, but I know: they arc WY ing still, 
r „ V e ua, Bis 
Passing by a bundle of unjust and abu · ¶¶ tradition 
sive assertions, the next thing of note which cause it a 
we shall notice in the Doctor's wonderful but beca 
confutation, is, what he says of the pillar of knew ar 
fire. We know science too well, ss having e 
he, to believe that the pillar of fire that an appea 
went before the Israclites,, was God him- 


gif.” It is no where said that it was. The 
passage, as evidently as words can make it, 
means no more than that, by this manifesta- 
tion, besides the actual assistance it gave 
them, the Almighty undertook, in an espe- 
cial manner, to defend the Israelites from 
te enemy who were in pursuit of them. 
But the Doctor tells us, that a pan with 
red hot substances would have had the same 
wpearance. This is very scientific, and, as 
all modern science depends on, and ought 
to be supported by, experiment, it may be 
votth his while to try, it, by such a contri- 
ance, he can so impose on any set of men 
u present in the world; and it he Shall suc- 
ceed, he will have it in his power to esta - 
dlih the religion of his supreme -Deity,— 
the concatenation of causes and effects. In 
lis 4th letter, this great man comes to the 
book of Joshua; and, after mistating his op- 
ponent's arguments, and indulging in a lit- 
tle impertinent scurrility, as his custom is, 
he pronounces it to be spurious, and of no 
authority. With respect to the sun stand- 
ing still, which is related in the book of Jo- 
«ua, Bishop Watson has quoted an ancient 
tradition of the Egyptian priests, not be- 
cause it actually proves the truth of the fact, 


but because Thomas Paine says no nation 
knew any thing about it. The Doctor, 
taving expressed his astonishment at such 


a appeal, to prove what he calls so bare- 
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faced a lie, which is not a little like taking 
the thing for granted, gives an account 0 
a supposed revolution of the fout cardigal. 
points, to which he says the passage, quot. 
ed by the Bishop, alludes; and he goes on 
to shew, that, upon astronomical principles, 
such a thing could not have happened, with. 
out throwing the whole globe, &c. into con- 
fusion; and he refers the Bishop again to 
the Chinese history. (By the bye, — the 
learned Doctor examined, with accuracy, 
the antiquity and genuineness 'of their re. 
cords, that he so often appeals to them?) 
Now, we may reasonably ask this great man, 
Whether he was present at the creation, 
that he knows so exactly what can or can. 

ot be ?—* Where wast thou, when Tlaid 
the foundations of the earth? declare 1 
thou hast understanding. Who hach laid 
the measures theredf, if thou Knowest? dr 
Who hath stretched' the lin upon it! 
| Whereupon are the foundations thereof fl. 
tened ? or who laid the cornerstöne there- 
of 2? © Astronomy is un useful Science]; and 
probably Bishap Watson, and such as think 
as he does, AA derstund it as well as tlie Doc 
tor, or any of his friends: but our shallos 
understandings and limited experience can 
not determine things of much easier com 
pass than the possible casualties of the Un 
verse. These are neither in the hands d 
the Doctor nor of us. Even his beloved 
un would resist the indignity d 
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zubmitting to his direction, or of being con- 
of Ml trouled by his conceptions. But he mis- || 
al. MW takes the case altogether, probably because Wil 
ot. be never read Joshua's account of it. He Jill 
on talks as if it had been represented that the Il 
es bun rose where it sets, or as if it had chang- | 
+. ed its course; and then he adds,“ Had 
n. this been the case, (I am ashamed of the 
to supposition,) how could the earth change its 
e axis in an hour?“ &c. No unfortunately 
q, All this display of learning is vain ; for Jo- 
te. chua informs us of nothing which renders 
de supposition of a change in the earth's 
an, axis necessary. He only says, that the 
ou, aun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down a whole day,” which 
vould be accomplished without any change 
o the carth's axis, and by the bare stoppage 
of its dĩiurpal motion, in whatsoever part of 
its course it might be. It would be worth the 
Doctor's while to read the Bible attentively 
before he again attempts to confute it. He 
has probably confounded with the miracle 
of the sun's standing still, that mentioned 
2 Kings xx. 11., and aiah xxxvui. 8. of 
the shadow of the sun going back ten de- 
grees, such 'trifling errors being pretty com- 
mon with our philosophers, notwithstanding 
the keenness of their talents. I cannot help, 
remarking here a great triumph of Thomas * 
Paine on this subject: After ridiculing the 
account of the sun standing still, he asks, 
But why must the moon stand still? what 
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occasion could there be for moonlight in the 
day time, and that too whilst the sun shin- 
ed? This quibbler takes some pains to nidi- 
cule the astronomical error of Joshua, who 
wrote in compliance with the use of common 
language, and he here really falls into an in. 
Anitely grosser one himself. If the appa. 
rent motion of the heavenly bodies depends 
on the real motion of the earth round its 
axis, the stoppage of that real motion mut 
stop the apparent motion of them all; and 
the moon, stars, and planets, must appear 
equally stationary with the sun. Tom's as. 
tronomy does not seem to be very accurate. 
Joshua appears to have known more of the 
matter, at least, than this modern sciolist. 
The Doctor next proceeds to mention 
2 passage of Joshua, which he thinks of 80 
vereign efficacy in proving the spuriousnes 
of that book. It is stated, Joshua xv. 63. 
that the Jebusites dwelt with the children of 
Judah at Jerusalem. In Judges i. 8. Jerusa- 
lem is stated to have been taken by the chil- 
dren of Judah. This whole verse is a paren- 
thesis, and seems, as it stands, to refer to a 
conquest of this city, previous to the bringing 
| Adoniberek thither. If this was the case, the 
Jebusites might be again allowed to inhabit 


the place; and that they did so, we are in- 

| formed in the 218t verse of this same chap- 
| ter. But perhaps it might be an explanatory 
insertion by Ezra, to which opinion, its be- 
ing by way of parenthesis, gives much pro- 
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bability, especially when we compare it with | 
Judges xix. 10. Where there is also a paren- | 
thetical insertion after the word Jebus, to | 

"WH inform us that it is the same as Jerusalem. Al 
WW The final expulsion of the Jebusites hap- i 
bened in the reign of David, and is record- | 
ed in 2. Samuel v. But nothing can be | 
more obvious than the reasoning of Bishop 

Watson, viz. that such casual insertions, in 

an after age, for the sake of elucidation, can 

be no real objection to the general credit 

ef any book. These insertions doubtless 

served an important purpose at the time, 

and would not be mistaken; but had the 

whole of those books, in which such passages 

are found, been forged, or intended to mis- 

lead, some external traces of the deception 

would have 1 ; Some hints to lead us 

to the origin of it; and some appearance of 

mistrust in the. people. Oa the; contrary, 

we find: that the ancient Talmudists, and 

the voice of general tradition, without ex- 

ception, positively attribute. the book to Jo- | 

thua, and in the Bava Bathra, cap. 1. it is 

added; that he wrote the eight last verses 

of the law. I should have mentioned be- 

fore, that our physician contends, that what 

s called the law of Moses, is nothing more 

than what is contained in Exodus chap. 20. 

to chap. 24. ; and that the writer of it cer- 

tainly knew not that the Pentateuch exigt- 
ed=why ? because, says he, he would in that 

case have recommended to the Levites to 
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keep the records of mankind; and he also ae. 
serts, that the ten commandments every body 
knows from the light of nature: Now, this 
last assertion is certainly false; for though 
the existence and worship of one God might 
occasionally amuse speculative men, it never, 
till among the Jews, formed the practical 
belief of any nation. But when the Doctor 
made this assertion, he surely forgot that he 
is himself an athiest: Four of the ten com- 
mandments respect our duty to God, but 
not one of them gives us a hint of his fi. 
vourite concatenation. The former asser. 
tions of our author, are equally or more 
absurd, and proceed upon an idea $0'ex- 
tremely ridiculous, as to be almost unwor. 
thy of confutation. The Jewish nation 
believe that they got their law from Moses 
They make no exceptions: They entertam 
no doubt of it. The moral, the judicial 
and ceremonial law, they received at the 
same time; and the whole, with some im- ture are 
portant pieces of history, is contained in bad ofte 
the Pentateuch, Which formed originally MW Thus, o. 
but one book, with no other division bat Korab a 


that of great and little sections. It wil and ove! 
not therefore be thought a very importaat WW methit 
objection to any work, that one small part of FW had not 
it does not quote and recommend another, drawn t! 

As 1 do not intend to trace this inde-· cf inve. 
fatigable objector through all his turnog mourned 
and windings, through all his blasphemont * * 
, WT those 


; remarks, and unjust assertions, through al 


4 


his: hasty- conclusions, and rude. 
ions, Lehall only remark, in 3 that 
[ know no greater evidence of viblent pre- 


judice, and pertinaciqus abgtinacy, than that — 


anxious wish to calumniate; every character 


and transaction ; ta red uae all to imposture 


and the most abandoned ion, 80 ap- 
fatent in this author and bi two friends 50 


often; named. Nou can think of no one 


no one character, no one transac- 
tion, in the whole: sacred volume, in judg- 


ing of which they will allow the slightest 
Pry a, candid or mild construction. 


Let, with all their venom and all their art, 


by selecting, detaching, comparing, and ri- 


diculing various passages and cireumstances, 


they will certainly fail to convince any 
thinking person, either of their own sense, or 
o the justice of their conduct as polemics. 
It is not a little remarkable, however, that 
while the good characters recorded in scrip- 


ture are thus shamefully traduced, the really 


bad often meet with pity and compassion. 
Thus, over the son, whom Noah cursed, over 
Korah and his company, over the Canaanites 


and over Saul, &. they seem to hint at 


wnething approaching to lamentation; and 


had not the executors of vengeance * 


drawn them to the more agreeable ex 


of invective, perhaps they might tive 


mourned over the calamities of those suffer- 


ers. They probably have a fellow. feeling 
for those men, because it is hkely. they ex. 
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perience in themselves those dispoxitiong 
which led to their crimes, that obstinacy 
For; which they suffered. Instead of the 
language in which Mr M. indulges, hoy. 
ever, respecting the curse pronounced by 
Noah on one of his sons, for a crime, ' the 
whole circumstances of which he could not 
now, it would have been worth his while 
to enquire, whether there is not strong eri. 
dence that it took effect; and whether, at 
this moment, it is not fulfilling. I am n 
advocate for slavery, and do not pretend t 
penetrate into the purpose of Divine Prori. 
dence in the execution of such a judgment. 
That it has been executed, and still obtains, 
however, is the strongest possible proof b 
the truth of what Moses relates; and mot 
completely confutes the hasty and unguy- 
ported assertion of Mr M. that it was 'an 
artful episode, inserted to heighten the ei- 
mity between tlie Israelites and Canaatites. 
Though; however; I believe that no human 
power dan alleviate this curse till it hall 
please the Almighty to remove it; in orf 
to avoid muste presentation, I will add, th 355 
it affords no argument to any man to engage 1 _ 
or persist in the slave-trade, © 4 It mut p b 
needs be that offences come, but wo to them % 6b 
by whom they do come.“ The Doctor." Ottos 


tells us gravely, that Moses murdered Ko. ves the. 
rah, &c. because they opposed his usurps- et 
b, 


tions; and Mr M. contends, that this might " 
have been the effect of a casual earthquake, * 


e 
o * 
: 
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or some such thing. The days of hypothe- 
ges are not yet over; nor do those of our 
day appear to be much better grounded 
than those of, antiquity. . It is certainly re- 
markable, if Moses was the bad man the 
Doctor contends, and performed so many 
distinguished actions, only to glut insatiable 
xyenge, and to gratify a daring ambition; 


po and among so obstinate a people as 
the Jews, he should have been so snccessful 
in all his enterprises even against numerous 


callusion, or a single cause for just 
I is equally remarkable, if he was 


12 


lc events, or natural calamities, to raise his 
power by pretending to have caused them; 
that so many of those events and calamities 
vere, 80 fortunately for his scheme, combin- 
ed together; that not one person, in all an- 
tquity, has been. able to bring auch a charge 
home. to him, or can even prove that his 
own advantage was his aim. Mr M., how- 
yer, asserts, that if Mahomet had been at 
war with the Italian when Catania, Lima 
td Lisbon disappeared, it would have been 
em et down in the Koran as miraculous, and 
the Ottoman Empire would have believed 
t as the act of their prophet. Now, why 
e mentions. Italy, it is not easy to con- 
ve; the only one of those places which 
n be said. to be at all — with Ita- 


CI. 
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fal 


wat, with so little power as he naturally pos- 


bodies of men, without leaving one mark of 


| yan 
utful man, and took advantage of great pub- 


as they were odious for almost every: 


utterly destroyed the people of Amalel 
and only saved Agag, (who seems to. hart 


gion, though contrary to the express con 


_ 


ty; is Qidthibs a ces · port town of Sicily, a zumar 


the foot of Mount Etna. - Lima is the capi. ence, 


tal of Peru, in America; Lisbon is the cap: expres 
ital of Portugal, and the disastrous earth propric 
quakes "which severally happened at them, taken. 
did not occur at the same time :— But then gacrific 


ate trifling mistakes fer Maſter M. Lad, ums. 
(ee p. 149.) But whatever the prophet Ml craft, 


might have pretended, unless he had par. 


jdolatr 


ticalarly! foretold/those events, or actually Ml - + T1 

those calamities by some external certain 
act, it is not so obvious as this gentleman WM with h 
supposes, that he would have abtained be- uniforu 
ef. One thing, at least, is certain, that he zxertio 
Never mm — aan 108 dour, a 
80 fair a trial. * &* 41, 1993 124! 2:6 his last 
With wh the Carizanites, m ef detac 


aid opponents tell us, xlias their only crime 
was, their their country against 
the Israelites; which is a gross mistate mei 


of corruption and debauchery. Of Saul 
the Doctor teils us, that he was'-dethraned 
because he was humane not, te 
out Agag in which is absolute 
false.— He should have reflected; that Sau 


which h 
been a monster of iniquity, and to have te by conce 
ceived the due reward of his erimes,) sou depr. 
sheep, und some oxen, on pretence of tei whether 
justice; 
disera, 
ples, ani 


mand of God. It was, therefore, not fe 


zumanity, but for obstinacy and disobedi- 


Aa 

di. ence, that he was dethroned, as is clearly 
p expressed; with such clearness, strepgth and 
h- Wl propriety, indeed, as is not easily to be mis- 
m. taken. Behold, to obey, is better gtchan 
e ccrifice, and to hearken, than the fat of 
% ams. For rebellion, is as the sin af iteh- 


2 


craft, and S$tubbornness is as MO als 
jdolatry.” 1 Sam, Xv. 22. 23. 

„The Doctor, of Whose manner we have 
certainly had a zufficient specimen, goes on 
with his remarks on the other books, and 
uniformly uses invective for argument, and 
wertion for authority, mutilation for can- 
dour, and misre presentation for justice and 
his last letter is taken up with a collection 
«detached texts; which be intersperses with 
marks, as absurd and infamous. as the gal- 
lection is unjust and partial On these, aad 
69 his mistatement ot the prophe cis: I had 
intended to make some particular remarks; 
but no man, capable of think ing for himself, 
can be mis led by the ip te diita of mat who 
has 80 glaringly exhibhited his τ gn 
tance, obstinacy, and want of candour. A- 
mong his) texts are chüefly found. those 
wich: have the apprarance af eruelty, 
which he takes care to, aggravate, whilst, 
dy concealingthe connection, he endeavours 
o deprive us of the means of judging 
whether they were not acts of retributive 
justice; and in the story of Jael, who killed 
disera, by driving a nail through his tem- 
ples, * fastening it to the ground, he 
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7 27 
wishes to raise a laugh, by calling it a goed. 


zt2pge1 

nail; but it is at his own expence, For 1180 
presume he is the first person who ever Ml thentic 
eonceived that what is here called a nai! can w. 

_ of the tent, was one only an inch or two Ml gence 
long. We have often read, during the pre. MW the ch: 
sent war, in the list of implements. and WW nity, + 
effects taken from the enemy, of nails or Ned for 
spikes of 134 inches long; and if the Doctor WM this dis 
had allowed himself time for enquiry, he MW the hig 
would have found that the Hebrew word Wl find it, 
iv, in Greek we, and in Latin palus, I 5piri 


or juste 
book of 
after ha 
der, col 
nad me 
tese w. 
to-3peak 
Epicure 
life; the 
mis life, 


paxillus, or clavus, signified a stake, peg, 
pin, spike, wedge: or nail. By such dis- 
graceful misrepresentations, would this fel. 
low deprive us of our religion” and our 
virtue. I say of our virtue also; for, on 
turning to his remarks on the character and 
writings of Solomon, after making some 
shamefully partial extracts, he says that 
those holy books were not written with a 
view to make us avoid his sins and debauch- 
eries; than which a greater falsehood ne- 
ver was asserted. Of all the crimes of 
which mankind have been guilty, I believe 
none have been accompained with more 
baneful consequences, than the illicit com- 
merce of the sexes. Conld we collect into 
one sum, the number of women devoted to 
this wretched profession, and the number of 
thoughtless young men whom they deprive 
of health, fortune, and principle; with amen 
of all the miserable consequences which fol 
low to themselves, and to the world, it woult 
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zagger and alarm the most thoughtless. 
Except we had such an account well au- 
thenticated, and strongly enforced, where 
ein we find a dissuastve from such indul- 
zence more powerful and striking than in 
the character of a man, Who, high in dig- 
nity, eminent in power, and distinguish- 
ed for. wisdom, fell a wretched. victim to 
this disgracefal habit; and found it, what 
the highest and the meanest will equally 
find it, not only to be vanity, but vexation 
of spirit? Or, where shall we fiad stronger 
ar juster arguments against it, than in the 
book of Proverbs ? But our virtuous Doctor, 
iter having passed to a variety of other mat- 
der, coneludes his Sth letter, in which he 
had made lis remarks. on Solomon, with 
thee words: I have Crit - omitted 
o speak of Eeclesiastes: I find here several 
Epicurean notions, a disbelief of a future 
life, the propriety of enjoying themselves in 


this life, and other sensible remarks ; which 


prove; that the writer enjoyed more common 
Rae than most of his countrymen.” I should 
dot wonder, after this, if he: would next as- 
ert that Black is white, or white black: No 
book can have a more virtuous tendency, or 
can speak, with greater clearness and force, 
of a future life and universal judgement, 
than the book of Ecclesiastes. The Doctor, 
however, whilst he thus grossly falsifies So- 
lmon's intentions, with sufficient clearness 


explains his own. , But I will neither stain 
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my own lips, nor insult your feelings, by 
giving my opinion of a man, who would 
thus reduce us to the lowest state of vice 
and degradation in this world, and snatch 
from us the fond hope of something after 
death. Seest thou a wise man in his own 
conceit? there is more hope of a fool than 
of him.” F 3 

*« Having already detained you so very 
Jong, I shall not waste your time by going 
over Mr Macleod's virulent and incoherent 
rhapsody on the Old Testament, especially 
as, in addition to the specimens we have al. 
ready seen of his manner, we shall have a 
further opportunity of judging of him, when 
we come to treat particularly of Christian- 
ity. TI $hall only further remark here, then, 
that, in the course of his disquisition on the 
Old Testament, he.expresses great horror at 
some representations of the Deity there 
made; and, because that Almighty Being 
fills all space, he very philosophically con- 
ceives that it is impossible he can manifest 
himself in any one spot. But he treats al 
those subjects in such a style, and feels dif- 
ficulties and disgust in such numerous in- 
stances, that, notwithstanding bis affected 
gravity, I cannot believe that he is serious 
or that, by such pretended difficulties, and 
such exclamations of horror, he has any o- 
ther intention or object, than to excite, b 
false assertions and unjust insinuations, # 

« Aetestation of a book, the arguments f 
V which he dares not fairly meet. 
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The rise of Christianity stands une- 
qualled and unrivalled in the history of the 
human race, and well deserves the serious 
eonside ration of every sober and candid en- 
quirer after truth, So many circumstances 
concur in the conduct of this singular event, 
to increase the wonder and astonishment it 
excites, and to add to its credibility, that he 
must be a very incurious man, whose atten- 
tion is not arrested by them; and very ill 
qualified to give a candid judgement respect- 
ing the nature and evidence of any fact, who 
does not at least perceive and allow the sin- 
zular superiority, in these respects, which it 
holds over every similar claim to belief 
yhich has yet been made in the world. 

The circumstances attending the rise 
and progress of this religion, are so nume- 
rous, and of such a nature, as completely to 
preclude the possibility of imposture, of en- 
thusiasm, or of delusion. Our infidel opo- 
nents employ themselves with an assiduity, 
worthy of a better cause, in making previous 
objections to revelation in genęral, and mi- 
nute objections to particular parts of it; but 
tie general result ofthe whole circumstances, 
they are uniformly either unwilling, or un- 
able, to estimate: Unfair inferences are ea- 
ily drawn from a partial view of a copious 
and diversified-subject; and it requires a de- 
gree of humility” and candour, not often 
found among those self. sufficient mortals; 
Who call themselves 8 to resist. 
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te impulse of mis. representing what is 8 
much calculated to bumble their pride, and 
to controul their prejudices. If, on a, gene- 
ral view, howeyer, of any subject, it sbal 

be found to be entitled to credit, chis cre. 
dit will not be, annihilated, nor seriously 
weakened, though it should turn out to be 
impossible perfectly to, reconeile to eren 
mind all its component parts; and though, 
on a partial view, some things may appear 
incongruous, because this apparent incon. 
gruity may be, and probably is, the ettect o 
Ignorance or Misconception on our pan, 
which the better information, or more candid 
views of another, may. enable him to ob- 


viate. The credibility of a fact establish. 
ed by numerous witnesses, suppose in a ei. 
minal case, will not be lessened, though, 

by the industry and acuteness of the de- 
fendant's counsel, a considerable variety 
may be shewn in the different relations 0 

+ the several particulars; and the. reason 
obvious. The different witnesses may han 
been acquainted with different particulan; 
or may have become acquainted with what 
they knew, by different means, and in diffes 
rent circumstances; or, they may haye a 
ried in their mode of judging of the part 
culars they observed, from the variety Which 
naturally subsists in the mental qualities 0 
different men, But Whatever variety 0 
chades their private notions, (or prejudice 

if you will,) may give to the componen 

& parts of the transaction, the result of tl 


/ 
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evidence will be, the complete establish 
ment of the fact, unless they absolutely con- 
tradict one another; or, unless it can be 
chewn that they were deceived themselves, 
or, by a false account, intended to deceive 
others. Unless some of these circumstances 
can be fully made out, the evidence must 
be credited, and the truth of the fact fully 

established. So jt is with respect to Chris- 
tianity. An artful sophist may misrepre- - 
zent particular parts of the proof, and may 
calumniate particular portions of the system; 
but when we come seriously and candidly 
to consider the whole, we perceive a wis- 
dom in the conduct, and a power in the pro- 
gress of it, to which no human foresight is 
equal, and to which nothing that ever bap- 
pened is similar. Had our Saviour appear- 
ed as a heroic conqueror, —had he establish - 
ed his religion by open force, or dissemina - 
ted it by artful delusion, the success Which 
n actually obtained in the world must have 
struck mankind with astonishment: — but 
when we find that he overpowered. the wis- 
dom of the world by what appeared to it to 
be but folly, —that he resisted the power of 
his opponents by meat net, — and triumphed 
over their malice even in death, —our aston- 
Shment must not only be increased, but we 
must be induced seriously- to enquire for 
reasons to justify am event proceeding. from 
causes $0 extremely inadequate; and as no- 
tung but divine * seems calculated to- 

23 
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produce such effects in such circumstances 


we. shall be at least disposed to consider 


7 


whom we are indebted, for what we know 


F 


whether the claim to such power be just. 
« From the most cursory view of the whole 
transaction, it is evident that the persons to 


respecting it, could not be deluded enthusi- 
asts. Men may be deluded into false opi- 
nions, and; by various steps, they may dege- 
nerate into such a degtee of enthusiasm, as 
even to die in defence of such opinions 
But there is a mighty difference between o- 
pinions and facts. Opinions may be vari- 
ous, they may be false — but facts speak for 
themselves; and no man, or set of men, can 
be deceived respecting numerous occurren- 
ces which actually took place. before their 
eyes, and with the circumstances attending 


which they were perfectly acquainted; Men, 


may combine to deceive others in such es. 


ses, but they cannot: be deceived themselves. 


If Christianity, therefore; is not what it pte- 
tends to be,; a revelation from Heaven, the 
persons who gave rise tot, he. supported 
and propagated it, were daring impostors. 
Let- us enquire whether they deserve 80 se- 
rious a charge, by considering, the - circum- 
ﬆances which- preceded, accompanied, and 
followed their efforts in its promulgation:. 
Qur two opponents bestow some pains in 
heir usual stile of positive assertion, in con- 
futing as they term it; the prophecies: It 
i not.easy to satisfy these gentlemen: Edt 
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es, here they are so clear and pointed, as to 
tender it impossible that they $houtd- be 
nixtaken, they contend that they are tot” 
xrophetic but historical, and were ctv d 
iter the event, to-whicti they allude, hap- 
jened : Where the contrary! is too obvious 
to be denied; they mangle and misreptesent £ 
dem; and where they are | conceived» in 
terms some what obscure, they consider them 
u rude gucsses, signifying nothinge But 
there is a view of the subject infinitely less 
equivocal, which they have carefully avbid- 
ed; which is, that these prophecies excited 
expectations; and that these expectations 
vere fulftlled. We shall endeavour to rate 
this matter accurately gfe” * HA 9007" 

Whatever cavillers may objdet: to the - 
books of the Old 'Festament, it is an un- 
leniable fact, that they all existed, and were 
rell known, long previous to the birth of 
ſesus Christ. To the antiquity which they 
erally claim, nothing solid has ever been 
n It depends on evidence which 
cannot be controverted, and which infidels, 
tioughrthey cavibat particular parts of what N 
the books contain, must often allow- That 
they remain -unaltered; and as they existe 
n the earliest ages, except such trifſing va-- 
nations as have been the consequence of 
fequent· transcription, is equally certain; bea 
cause, before the birth of. Christ, such in- 
terpolation, if it had escaped the vigilance: 
of the Jewish people, * have served nov 
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rpose; and since that event, the thing was: | 
Impossible; as both. Jews and Pagans would ther 
have detected the cheat ;—the 7 Je WS, from all tl 
the Hebrew, copies in their own possession; a" 
and. the Pagans from the. Greek version, "1 ? 
which was made in the reign of Ptolemy An 
Philadelphus,. king of Egypt, about 275 = 
years before our Lord's nativity. With © 
these books every. Jew, from the very na. the 
ture of his religion, Was intimately acquaint- | 
ed. 60 675 yo authors, whos: works ap- 
Pear in this collection, passed in Judea for s 
prophets, men. diyinely inspired; 20 many bn. 


toe ; t eve 
pastages in them refer to events which they 
Said they faresaw by the divine assistance; as I 


and many of which certainly happened af- 
ter the prophecies, which referred to them, 1] 
were; generally known. The books were, 705 
therefore, held in high estimation, and those ER 
-praphecies,. which were evidently fulfilled, 
or which; the Jews believed to be so, afford- 
ed them a pledge far the fulfilment of o- 
_thers.. Various passages in these prophets 
seem calculated to direct the attention of - ho 
the Jews to a certain. illustrious Person, dun 
to appear among them for certain purpo- | 42 
ges to Which they allude; and such was 5 1 
the effect which they actually had, and M 1e 
the expectation of such a person had long BY je 
become general in Judea.. The prophets ar 
applied to him epithets of peculiar 7 ace 
and deelared him to be Wonderful, Coun- Lite, 


er. eee Everlasting F "MW gumer 
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FW ther, the Prince of Peace; that he was the 
ald desire of all nations, and that, through him, 
on i all the nations of the earth should be bles- 
ned; while, with that dignity, they connect. 
on, WF ed circumstances of peculiar meanness and 
m distress. His life was to be mean, and his 
72 death ignominious; but the effectsof his mis, 
mn don were to be glorious. The first rise of 
"MW the expectation of Messiah is so yery an+ 
nt. cient, that it cannot be traced to any source, 
F. uoless the scripture- account be applied to; 
for and it was considered as so important, that 
it even reached to other nations, especially 
1) in the East. The first prophecies respect- 
ng him are recorded by Moses; but if his 
history deserves credit, the expectation ex- 
bed long before; and, unless it had done so, 
it would not have been easy for him to per- 
11 ruade his countrymen. that such had been 
0 the case. As we proceed in our inquiries, 
a- ve find that this expectation formed the 
5 basis of the Patriarchal systems of religion, 
and that it was also made the ground-work 
or the Jewish; and each prophet, 
"i from Moses to Malachi, rivetted the atten- 
tion of the people to this great event, by 
unfolding the period of Messiah's appear- 
ance, and the circumstances of his birth, 
5 lle, and death, with more clearness and pre- 
cion. If general expectation had not been 
excited by these praphecies, previous to the 
zra of their fulfilment, the force of the ax- 
gument derived from them would have been 
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greatly weakened ; because it might have 
been contended that they were only draw 
from their obscurity to forward the purposes 
of ambition and delusion; or if, notwith. 
standing the expectations they raised, no- 
thing had happened by which their fulfil. 
ment might be proved, whatever veneration 
they might still be held in by the ſews, 
they could never have attracted the notice, 
or induced the belief, of any other people. 
If even those expectations which they ex- 
cited, had been applied, by artful individu- 
als, to forward and sanction the attempts of 
ambition, and the lust of power, though the 
coincidence might have been striking, and 
to the Jews convincing, room would «till 
have been left, for unconcerned speetators, 
to suspect collusion and deceit, But when 
we find that such attempts were unsucces- 
fully made, both before and after the pu- 
blic appearance of our Saviour, and when 
we find that He who met with every spe- 
cies of indignity, and possessed no natural 
means of resistance, completely succeded in 
what he undertook, and completely fulfill 
ed what had been foretold,—the-case is ma- 
tarially altered. The Jewish apostacy adds 
great force to this argument. For, had 
the whole of that nation been converted. 
our worthy philosophie brethren, Who are 
never slow at making suppositions, and ne. 
ver shy in following them up by assertions, 
would doubtless have told us that the whole 
affair was mere collusion, and that the pro- 
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phecies were formed to add weight to im- 
posture. But the Jews, whom Jesus Christ 
ceased to convince, believe the; prophecies, 
the plain application of which their obsti- 
nacy will not allow them to acknowledge. 
They, however, most completely confirm 
the fact of the general expectation, which 
they still entertain, contrary to all possibili- 
ty; and they form a standing miracle to at- 
test this fact, in particular, as well as the 
truth of Christianity in general. All those 
Jews who in modern times have been con- 
1- Verted, and the number, compared with that 
o ot their learned men, is not inconsiderable, 
have uniformly been convinced by the force 
d cf the prophecies, and have uniformly endea- 
roured to bring their obstinate brethren to 
a fair discussion Tespecting them; justly 
en conceiving that to the Fews, could. they be 
brought to give them a just examination, 
u- they are calculated to bring the most irre- 
fagable conviction“««k 
ral * See Chapman's Eurebius, Vol. 1. p. .530, &c, 
m where we have an account, from  We/fus, Fabric”, 
ill. ep Scaliger, Rich, Simon, Kidder, Baye, &c, of 
12. less than 29 Jews, of talents and credit, convert- 
ed in modern times to Christianity, by an accurate 
nvestigation of the prophecies; to which a hundred 
ad other instances of men of learning might have been 
ed, Added from Wolfius, who informs us, that the great 
are % Edzardus at Hamburgh was so very zucces- 
de Al bis endeayours, as to have converted some hun- 
reds of Jews to the Christian faith. On which ac- 
count, Bishop Kidder, who often corresponded with 
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9 Our Lord and his apostles, then; if Chris 
tianity be an imposture, were not the 5 pired t 
ginal framers of the deceit; and they, who and sir 
did frame it, could derive” nd "Benefit fron be lat 


its accomplizhment, having len before that dum t! 
teta paid the debt of nature. But none d at th 
those who contributed to raise the expects. Nprchie 
tion of this event, could. have any tempo. ll Je: 
ral motives fof imposing on the 'credulity of An 
their countrymen; because none of then the rac 
seem to have expected, or laid any plan for, detion 
the accomplishment of it in "their own day; Ide 75! 
and, therefore, hone of them Cond expect chi. 4 
to derive any benefit from the final "com: Ir if an 
pletion. They seem just to have spoken a med. 
hn Fpiri gave theni utterance; to hav WM" imp 
marked numerous particulars which posterity M 4 
_ could not easily mistake, bit e interval 
no complete notion bf the Whole” trankic. iroken 
tion. The prophets, too, were numerous erna 
and they sueceeded one another in distint {med 
ages: Malachi, the last of them, having Fith the 
flourished-considerably more than a thou. to ete. 
sand years after Moses. It is not easy to con- coul 
veive that all these men were successive) merous 
combined in a scheme of delusion, especial cessive!) 


Iy as not one slight circumstance has tram- Pcb W. 
him, justly said, that © he had been an inftroment df It never 
converting more Jews (among which are a consider. lon, —[ 
ble number of Rabbins,) than have perhaps ever been circumst 
converted by any one person in the world since de not fore: 
woe of mirattes.” | Kidd:r*%; Demon ration Nea, 7 
Part, 11. 5. 1%. Fol 
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red to give credit to such a suspicion; 


ind since, on the contrary, it is evident chat 


the latter did not borrow their information 
um their predecessors, but, on the contrary, 
that they gradually improved in clearness, 


precision, and number of circumstances: 


Sill less can we conceive any such combi- 


nation to have existed, when we reflect that 


the race of prophets, according to the pre- 
liction of Daniel respecting the sealing 
the vision and prophecy,” ended with Ma- 
uchi, 400 years before the birth of Christ; 
or if any such extravagant notion was ever 


formed, as that of introducing a new system 


of imposture, - after the revolution of 80 
nany ages, by pretended prophecies in the 
nterval,—the scheme was here entirely 
broken ; and if any such attempt had been 
ifterwards made, it must have been per- 
formed by a new set of men, unacquainted 
vith the original plan; or it must have sunk 
into eternal oblivion. But such a plan ne- 
rer could have been formed; for no nu- 


nerous set of men can be brought thus suc- 
cessively to act in concert, so abqminable a 


part, without some advantage, either real or 
upposed; or if such a ms were possible, 
i never could be brought to any perfeo- 
tlon,—It must be frustrated by a thousand 
circumstances which the contrivers could 
not dt koresee, and which, ages after their de- 
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ease, they certainly could not prevent. 1 
must be frustrated . the passions, and de. 
tected by the partialities of numerous indi. 
viduals. Their combination could. Never be 
so perfect, as to lull the suspicions, and ty 
- evade the detection, af all those they wished 
to delude. 
In the case before us. Malachi, the as 
of the prophets, after reminding his coun- 
trymen of the advantages they so peculiarly 
enjoyed, exposes their ingratitude and har 
heartedness, by enumerating their crime, 
and their. innattention to the divine lay 
ee to them. He represents ile 
Deity, as wearied with the. repeated impie- 
ties of his people, and threatens them, with 
Fo and rejection, declaripg that 
God would make his name great among 
the Gentiles.;? and that the Lord whom 
They. sought should suddenly come to.hj 
-temple, pre ceded by the messenger of th 
ccyenant, who, like a harbinger, Should pre 
pare, his way before him; that when, he 
should appear, he. would purify the sons ol 
Le vi from: their unrigbteousness, and ref 
them as metal from the dross; and. hat the 
the offering of Judah,“ the spiritual 44 
crifice of the heart, should be. pleasant to the 
Lord: : And, after exhorting them to repes i srances 
tance he concludes with a turther assurance 
of salvation, to those who feared God 
name, from the sun of rightegusness, vie 
'-Fculd arise Nn e in bis wings a 
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Ey enjoining, till that period, a strict obser- 
de. nance of their ancient la. 
d In the suecceeding 400 years, no person 
de ippeared in Fudea, assuming the prophetic 
vl character; and the Whole matter was left 
hed e be gradual operation of divine provi- 
Leace, —yet, during this interval, the ex- 
lan pectation of Messiah became stronger and 
MW itonger, and seemed gradually to verge to- 
wards completion. After the eo 
ck the kingdom to the power af Rome, when 
the sceptre was departing from Juan, and 
ilw-giver from between his feet, Shiloh 
vas anxiously expected” as their deliverer 
from Roman bondage. Stilt worldly mind- 
Wand corrupt, they 'migconctived the na- 
tire of the $4lvatron” Which had bern pro- 
fed to them, and, by encreating their 
prejudices, and continuing their vices, they 
were labouring. without their Knowledge, 
to fol fill those prophecies which they had 
us misraderstood. It may easily be per- 
teived, that; whatever advantage such a 
temper of mind might afford to che exer- * 
tions of atubition, it was calculated to op- 
pose every obstacle to the calm inſtuence 
df solid religion. At length the long pro- 
mised Saviour appeared, and in the circum- 
ances which had been foretold. His birth 
was miraculous 5 for, as Isaiah had pre- 
dicted, he was born of a pure virgin. His 
mother and her betrothed husband lived in 
Galilee when 8 coneeived; but as 
2 | 
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it had been, foretold that he should be bol * 


in Bethlehem, the city. of David, of whose 
house and "lineage they were, a singular 
esincidence ocbürred which obliged then 
to temove thither 3 Viz. a general taxation 
ol the Roman empire by a decree of Augus 
tus and, while they were there, the child 
Was Born. The accommodation of his mo. 
ther” was wretched, and sbe was obliged to 
lay her son in a manger. But the birth of 
this extraordinary person, though thus mean, 
Was announced, not to the proud and care. 
less rulers of the Jews, but to some humble 
- hepherds tending their flocks in the field, 
by ag angel and to some Eastern Magi, 
by the/apprararice of a new star. The shep- 
"herds came and paid their respects to the 
heavenly babe, whom they rg as the af 
. e thond, lying in a manger, mean Wl -7 
I wrapt in swaddling clothes. The ci. 0 
cumitances which had been communicated 
to them tespecting the child, they made 
known abroad,” The Magi, also, wha had 
been acquainted with the ancient promise 
_ following the direction of the star, came to 
Jerusalem, as appears, about two years after 
Messiah's birth, and enquired of the leaders 
in that city, © Where is he that is born King 
of the Jews? for we have seen his star in 
tbe east, and are come to worship him.“ 
This news trqubled Herod and all Jerusalem 
with him. But neither he nor they pretend- 
ed to treat it as a thing impossible, or un- 
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heard of: On the contrary, the king called 
an assembly of the chief priests and scribes, 
and demagded. of them en hrist should 
de born. They recurred tg the prophets, 
and found that ae Was to be. botn in Beth- 
lehem of 1 With this —— 


Hh star pes . and ood: over 
where the voung ld mas When they 
Rad falled down. and worshipped wage 
bf their anxious 82arch,. they..op their 
F e to him the niehest 
1255 f e 7 The, fequess of Hemd. ro. 
deze men. 6 insidous, and Wag fi 

cial: care of the Almig 


0 "Thes 8 ton their own; — 
ty another way, without, returning to Je- 
utalem. Iodignant at his disappoim ment, 
and concęiying that the child, or whom he 
had heard; Was destined to bareane his fa- 
mily. of, their. dignity ; and unable to gain 
certain; io formation about the object of his 
Falousy, he gent forth and'slew all the chil- 
greg in Bethlehem, and the coasts thereof, 
from two. years and. under, according to the 
time which: he had enquired of the Eastern 
ages. But the malice of the monarch was 
lefeated by the care of heaven; the object 
of his vengeance having been previously 
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cohveyed into Egypt. On the death ef 
Herod, ' Joseph and Mary returned with 
their charge to the lande of Israel; but, 
feuring Archelaus, his son and suecessdi, 
they turned aside into Galllee, and dwelt in 
Nazareth : by all which circumstances se. 
veral pro were fulfilled; as particu- 
larly noticed by St. Matthew. A short 
time previous to the birth of Jesus Was 
born John the Baptist, the harbinger fore- 
told by Malachi. His father Zacharias, an 
old man, was a priest of the course of Abia; 
his mother was of the daughters of Aa- 
ron; and both were distinguished for their 
correct and blameless life. Elizabeth had 
| hitherto been barren; and was now stricken 
in years. While burning incense in the 
temp le, Zacharias was informed by an an- 
15 Onan she should bear him a son, whose 
future life should be extraordinary; ; who 
Was destined to precede the Saviour of man. 
kind; and who should become the happy 
instrument of turning many of the children 
of Israel to the Lord d their God. The priest 
did not readily believe the communication, 
because the thing was naturally impossible; 
and his tinbelief was punished-with dumb- 
ness, tilh the words of the Angel should be 
fulfilled. At the circumcision af; the child. 
the father's speech was restored, and the 
circumstances which he then unfolded were 
noised abroad throughout all the hill coun- 
try of Judia. At the circumcigion of Jess, 
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nguish; and that he was the messe 
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dmeon, an old man, just, 2 e 
ing for the consolation Israel, eß int 
the temple; took the child 2 ns 7 
declared that he Was set for the fall and 
ising- again of many in, Israel, and Fot 4 
«gn which should be spoken against e, 
n consequence of his misfortunes, his m- 
ther 5hould experience the most poignant x? 
nger 
alyation to, all people. Annah, e | 
in aged widow, in the spirit of prophecy, 
zwe thanks, on the same 1 to. 0:08 
lord; and spoke of the new-born child to 
il them that looked for redemption. in Is. 
ne}. Fi: 22002, dc e 
| Such are the circumstances, as detailed 
in the Gospels, which nied the 
birth of Jesus Christ. To the truth of the 
presentation, no solid objection has ever 
deen made. Cu vils and objections have been 


nized respeeting the several particulars, 


decause, being uncommon, they appear at 
irt sight to be improbable ; but no argu- 

ment nor testimony has been 8 1 
ancient infidels, or can now be found, | 
ficient to weaken the certainty. of their hav- 
ing taken place. 
of the gospel- history are attested by the 
beenest opponents of Christianity; the ex- 
tence of them they could not, and did 
not dare to deny; and they therefore ex- 
erted all their learning, influence, and abt 
lities, in opposing the inferences whieh were 


Indeed, the whole facts 


om destined to fulfil the ancient 


4deif intentons; nor, if they, could: 80 fi 


| who could neither expect to rep any 


a 
Ad c den * Had they been able 


*9/"oppose the facts; their task had beer 
more eas | their success greater, T 


inference 1 mean to druw- from the circum ih U 
statwes 1 have now derailed, is this: I bd. 2 
"apperiry that Jesus Christ was announced u N. tr 

A very birth and soon d we th pe not. on 


hecies, 
and tò unfold to man the final will of Hes. 


wen; respeetng their conduct iti this Wall. 
and Their prospects in the next.” Noy, i 
59\obvious, had there heen any imparture 
in the casc,' that such an *annutigiation ne. 
3 have taken place ; because the 
cchcerned could not Pee be 
that the neweborn babe would fulfi 


Se ee themselyes' as ic form why 
could they any return from 
n of pe] Y be⸗ 
bv being already well advanced in lit, 

ey could * Possibly hope to live to et- 
— oO, fruits of their plan. Bat, besides 
the natural impossibility of such a plan « 
imposture- being thus attempted, by men 
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® See Chapman's Futebius, vol. 1. p- 3 363, &e. be. 
Lardner's and -Heatben Testimoniis, where it 
is. completely proved, that the oppositidn of both 
Jews and Pagans affords. ee evidence of ti 
cer truth of the facts, and which, therefore, form 

e strongest possible evidence for the truth of tl 
=: ct, | 
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nefit from ĩt, nor be even certain of its be- 


ing carried on, the persons concerned were 


by no means such as were likely to frame 
my such scheme, or to forward it if they 
bad. Joseph was a mag of no education, 
by trade a carpenter; and his character was 
not only without ble, but in the high- 
ar 9 respectable. Mary was e 

or any N scheme of deceit, 
dam the purity of her character, equally 
unlikely to attempt it. Simeon and 
both on. the brink of the grave, celebrat 
for their piety, and waiting 
lation of Israel, were not 
enter cordially into a plan of 


deceiving 


mankind, on the very subject from Which 


they derived their comfort in the approach 
death. The situation of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, with respect to age, rank, and 


olice, seems to have placed them beyond 


the reach of temptation to combine with 
impostors, even if their characters had been 
ks respectable than w find mee pr 

Lacharias was of the ba aud 
tis wife of the same tribe. 
of course were fully convinced af the 4 4 
finity of their religion, and aware of 
the prophecies respecting Messiah ut 
these convictions would naturally restrain 
tem from opposing the will of God, or 
deluding the minds of the people y a 
preconceived system of deception, But the 


birth of their son John, when Elizabeth, 


for the conso- 
pr tt 


\ 
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who had hitherto been barren, was past the I bare k 
age of oid- bearing, renders the notion of Jews, 


ieriposture in them stiff more improbable. MW Nor de 
It Would have been y strange petversion of the ap 
mid, which would have led such persons t0 i tory, 4 
upply v0 untommon a blessing to the p custom 
ves of deceptiom; a deception of which they deem te 
ebuld not feap the fruits; the completion of utron 
which wvas doubtful and which; at all e ppear 
vents, they chi hot hope to see. ft wonld BY bever 0 
Have been àntifl [ranger corneidence; had M ot gif 
these >ctildren been born only for commons being f 
purposes, and had their parents really form comple 
eda scheme of deſusion, that they should Whie 
Have been bort at a period when expects BY tal m 
tion was awake for gome/great event; Wü ue. 
that their births shot de attended with veans c 
cireurostances und fullawed by conzequem Wl ansaet 
ces, sue as to nduce a large portion of fin. idently 
kind to deheve the prophecies, which raid bmpts 
that expectation, to be thereby fulfilled bable. cl 
Phe appearance of the Eastern Magi at Je. * the i; 
razlem;' und their enquiring forthe Wing eme dr 
vf che ewe, whose stat they had scen in they wnfider 
eat; and their ure, without informing] bis das] 
Hero of the event of their enquiry; are eit /9vrable 
cumstances which could not have take Vntion. 
place in an imposture. They were men o ute 80 
learning, nnd, by the presents they brougbt his nos 
and presented, they appeared to be men o lte hist; 
rank. It was impossible that persons 80 ff Macrobi 
removed from Judea, and in such cireum be menti 
stances as they appear to have beer, cou hen he 
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bare been concerned, with a few | obscur 
ews, in adding credit to an impostute . 
or does it seem possible, that sueh men 88 
the apostles could have contrived; such a 
tory, or that they should have hnown the 
tustoms of the. East so intimately as they 
em to have done; vis. their attention % 
utronomy, Which discovered to them à new 
ppearance in the heaven, and that they 
neyer came into the presence of kings with= 
dut gifts. But if any such suspicioa d of its 
ning ee e rien ds 
completely OQViated, dy pubhlęe Manner 
u which, they came t9., Judea, 1 | 
fatal mas8agre,which, followed theis - depar- 
ure. Mr My; Whose gandonr is by 
means carried to excess, in, judgisg of the 
lansactions recorded in sacred histary cons 
fdently assert, without the most distant at- 
tempts at enquity, that“ it seems most pit 
bable that the whole story (ot the massaer 
of the innocents; by. Herod,) is the dart: 
we dramatist;“ and we may, with equal 
wnfidence, |;and- mote justice, assert, that 
tis dash of Mr M. s pen is rather unfa- 
Tourable, to his etedit. datbing con- 
Juations any man may make; but it is not 
gulte so eagy, td support them. Perhaps 
is most profound philosopher, and aceu- 
late historian, ne ver remarked he passage of 
Macrobius, (Saturn. lib. a. c. 4.) in Which 
he mentions the focular remark of Augustus, 
wen he heard of the infant massacre. 
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dum audisset, (says this writer) jussu He. 
rodis in Syria infra bimatum occisos, et in 
turba simul occisum esse ejus filium, mallen 
inquit (Augustus) Herodis porcus esse quam 
filius.” This is the testimony of a Pagan; 
and it would by no means have been be. 
neath our author's dignity to have noticed 
It, and to have reflected, at the same time, 
that the story, which he considers as a dra- 
matic dab, was never denied by those who 
were best able, and equally willing as him. 
self, to confute it, had not its certainty been 
beyond all question. But he asserts, at the 
same time, that the enquiry, whether it was 
or was not so, is of no consequence; and 
that it would only prove that Herod had 
followed the example of Moses, who con- 
trived his massacring expedition to plague 
Pharaoh; a parallel equally, unjust and 
disgraceful !- The death of the first born in 
each house of Egypt, being such as no in- 
dividual could have contrived and execut- 
ed, by natural means, in a powerful king: 
dom, and escape unpunished. But Herod's 
massacre, which our author wishes thus to 
pass in silence, proves, that, soon after the 
dirth of Christ, the purpose of his. future lite 
was known or suspected; and therefore, # 
that purpose was actually attained, there 
could be no imposture, _ 
The only other circumstance attending 
our Lord's birth, or early life, on which 
Mr M. makes any remarks, is the miract- 
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lous conception, which he treats with as lit» 
tle regard to decency and sober etiquiry, as 
his master Thomas Paine had done before 
him. Amidst an abundance of irrelevant 
matter, and absurd reasoning; * he endea⸗ 
yours to prove, that, because children ate 
never produced but by the intercontse' of a 
male with a female, Joseph was imposed" up- 
on by Mary and her friends; as if it were 
impossible for him, who at first created man, 
ind ordained the species to be thus conti- 

nued, to produce @ dnn, if so it please him, 
without zuch interedurse. Speaking of the 
genealogy given by St. Matthew, he con- 
tends, that because this apostle 'traces dür 
Lord's des6ent through Jovept, be iwichel 
tim to de congeived; as the lawful son of 
"WW joxeph; e e him to de 
ve WY de zen of S d, Pegotten by inspiration, be 
ae vould. not have been assidubus to prove his 
descent from David, nor to enal lis name 
in the records of Kings.“ Our author had 
probably forgot, when he wrote this, that 
the prophets had foretold chat Jesus Fas" 10 
be descended of David; that though Joseph 
did not beget him, he was his father-in-law; 
that St Luke bas given us his descent, also 
by Mary, using Joseph's name in her stead; 
decause, as he Was her husband, he was gon- 
in. lau to Helr her father; and that his- 
in ame was probably thus used in conse- 
ich uence of the Jewish maxim. Familia ma- 
c- on ext familia. „ a subsequent chap- 

| 5 
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ter, speaking of these different genealogies, 
our intelligent infidel says, We positively 
know the Jews had no other public or pri. 
vate record but the Bible;” which assertion 
is positively false, it being well known that 
they kept regular tables of all their tribe 

and families. To his assertions respecting 
St Matthew's belief, the whole tenor of $t 
Matthew's gospel and conduct will afford, 
to the most inattentive reader, a complete 
confutation. 2h | 

The story of the miraculous conception, 
Mr M. gives us nearly in St Matthew's 
words; but he immediately after forgets 
what he had transcribed, and asserts that 
Joseph had married Mary in the full asur- 
ance of her being a chaste maid ; when the 
Evangelist positively states that they were 
only bettothed, and had not yet come to- 
gether. St Matthew says, and so Mr. M. 
transcribes the passage, that! * Joseph, being 
a just man, and not willing to make her 4 
public example, was minded to put her # 
way privily.“ But in the next page but one, 
he says, that “ in a short time after /this 
marriage he grew jealous, This jealousy e 
vidently discomposed and soured his mind; 
for we read, that being a just man, be w« 
willing to make her a public 'example. Fron 
this rash measure he was indeed diverted 
but not by the interposing persuasions of 
real angel, if such there be.” Such al 
dalous mis representations so often occur I 
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this work, that no man can suppose them to 


be casual. From the angel's being repre- 
xnted as appearing in a dream, our wise 
zuthor conceives the whole to be an illu- 


ion, It would be well if he could furnish 


us with a parallel instance of a man, avow- 


edly of a good character, allowing himself 
to be so imposed on in so tender a point, 
and in such circumstances; or of a woman, 


hom he represents as an adulterous pause, 


obtaining in the world, from friends and e- 


nemies, such respect for the opposite virtues. 


The characters of women are extremely 
tender ; and when once any of the sex have 


publicly made a false step, they do not gene- 


rally obtain much indulgence from the world. 
But our author, with singular penetration 
and candour, tries the cause legally, and as- 
zerts that, in a similar case, though the same 
pretences were made on the part of the wo- 
man, Lord Kenyon would recommend the 
bughand to gue for a divorce, as in cases of 
crim. con. Such cases cannot be common: 
Such pretences were never made before, and 
will probably never be made again; but 
vere it to happen, preceded by such pro- 
phecies, accompanied by such circumstances, 
and followed by such consequences, as in 
tus before us, neither Lord Kenyon, nor any 
other wise and upright man, fully acquaint- 
ed with the whole circumstances, would or 
could make any such recommendation as 
this author contends. 
A283. 
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“Our author next proceeds to comment 
on the miracles; and, being unable to oppose 
them by argument, or to prevent the force 
of the inferences to be drawn from them, 
he damns them at once by rude assertion, 
and what he calls parallel stories, invented, 
I imagine, by himself; and he finishes his 
whole remarks, such as they are, on this 
most important part of the argument for 
Christianity, in a few pages. He tells us, 
that they are indeed few in number, and 
told in a careful and common-place manner; 
that they have little of the character of 
divine power and prescience ; and that his- 
torians, and even divines, are much divided 
about them. All this oounde well; but, un- 
fortunately for Mr Macleod's credit, no part 
of it is true. He then alludes to miracles 
in other historians, related with equal plau- 
sibility:—I wish he had afforded us some 
few instances: And he gravely tells us, that 
Great Britain can, at this moment, pro- 
duce accounts of numerous miracles, per- 
formed within her pale, in the course of the 
last 20 years, on better testimony than that 
of profligate and idle Jeu, as the witnesses 
of the wine and water miracle were ;” upon 
which he endeavours to entertain us with the 
story of a ghost, which probably his nurse 
had told him, with which he occupies two pa- 
ges, and which he considers as a proper con- 
futation of the account of the resurrection 
of Lazarus. After having dismissed this ac- 


Lordshup' 
surrection 1s defended : ; and that his astonish- 
ment is increased at every line he reads on 
the subject; which every body must allow, 
is a most convincing mode of argument. Then 


2815 
count, therafons. as a trick, and an impos-- 


ture, he returns to the miraculous concep- 
tion, and then passes on to the crucifixion, 


which he compares. with the poisoning of 
Socrates by the. Athenians.— He next pro- 


ceeds to the resurrection and. ascension of 


our Lord, the arguments for which (the 


strongest that were ever afforded for any 


fact) he does not take time to consider; but 


he oppases the whole, by what he calls a 
parallel case accommodated to his own taste. 
and, in passing, he bestows tuo Sentences of 


confutation on all the other miracles of je- 


sus Christ. As he proceeds he tell his right 
reverend opponent, that he can only ex- 


pect that he should shut up that part of his 
s book, where the fable * the re- 


passing over what he calls the acknowledg- 


ed mistake of John and Mark, respecting 
the hour of the crucifixion, as immaterial, 


he says, We have only to regret, that so 
good. a. man should have fallen a victim to 
50 base a party.“ It would have been well 


ik he had: told us to what party our Lord 


fell a victim; —if he means the apostles and 


his other followersit would have been worth 
his while (hurried, though he appears to 
have: been, when he wrote this part of his 

+ Fork) to have reflected that our Lord Was 


: Aa. z. 
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he chief and director of them all, and that 
he fell a willing victim for the sins of men. 
He next proceeds to refute the account of 
the miraculous darkness, which, together 
with that of the sun standing still in the 
time of Joshua, he declares to be totally in. 
consistent with the unrevoked declaration 
made by God himself, after the flood: while 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night, shall not cease:“ Such 
quibbling nonesense is beneath contempt, 
and can only be equalled by what he says 
in another place, on the 1$t verse of Gene- 
sis, respecting the assertion there made; that 
the earth, when first created, was without 
form and Wich which the merest'school-boy, 
who had reid Ovid's first fable, could not 
mis understand, and which, however inae- 
curate the translation may be esteemed, by 
o accurate a linguist, evidently means, that 
it was a rucle mass, a chaos not yet reduced 
to order, the sea not retired. to its proper bed, 
and the dry land not deeorated with plants, 
nor occupied by animals. But St Mark and 
St Euke, our author tells us, (p. 246 and 247) 
mention nothing respecting the darkness 
the renting of the · veil of the temple; and, 
triumphing not a little on their suppobed 
silence, he- asserts, that it could only pro- 
ceed from their ignorance or disbelief of it. 
Let us enquire whether this statement be 
- 2acurate.. St. Matthew, chap: 27th, ver. 45, 
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has these words: Now from the sixtſt 
hour there was darkness over all the land 
unto the ninth hour;“ and in verse g̊t, &. 
he says, and behold the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top to the -bot- 
tom, and the earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent, &e. St. Mark, chap. 15th, verse 33d, 
has these wordst And when the sixth 
hour was come, there was darkness over the 
whole land until the ninth hour;“ and in 
verse 38. are these words: and the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the buttom; St Luke, chap. 23d, ver. 
44-145; writes thus: and it. was about the 
ixth-hour, and there was darkness over all 
the earth until the ninth hour; and the sun 
was darkened, and the veil of the temple 
was rent in the midst. -Mr M. represents 
himself as a gincere enquirer after truth, and. 
assumes the character of an honest and up- 
ght man Under this mask he comes for- 
ward as an opponent of Christianity, and 
under this mask he would persuade the peo- 
ple of this country to renounce their reli- 
gion. I will leave it to you, gentlemen, 
nay, I will leave it to himself, to determine, 
whether a- man, capable of making such o- 
pen and avowed misre presentations of a 
book in every body's hands, is Worthy of 
any credit; or, whether he deserves not be 
branded as an open enemy to truth, honour 
and honesty. But the strongest evidence : 
af the falsity of what. he calls Matthew's. 
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accounts, he says, is, that nothing of the 
kind was ever observed, nor consequently 
did it happen. But if any credit were 
due to this man's assertions, we might $a, 
in reply, what has been often and justiy 
argued, that silence does not imply contra. 
diction; and that silence, in enemies, rather 
implies consent, or at least inability to con- 
fute what has been asserted on the other 
side. But there is a tradition not improba- 
ble, that Apollophanes and Dionysius the 
Areopagite, observed this wonderful. eclipse 
in Egypt, and that the latter exclaimed: 
Eitber the Deity suffereth, or hath sympathy 
with that which cufferetb.“ And though thi 
report may be doubted, it is certain that 
Lucian Martyr,. a presbyter of Antioch, 
challenging the Heathens on this very sub- 
ject, used these words: Requirite in an- 
nalibus vestris, invenietis, temporibus Pila- 
ti, Christo patiente, fugato sole, interruptum 
tenebris diem.“ Zureb. Lib. 9. Hist. Liceles, 
cap. 6. A challenge not likely to be made, 
if the case had not been so; for Christians 
had, and still have, a little more regard to 
character, than Mr M. seems to - have. 
Tertullian, in the 21ſt chapter of his apo- 
logy, makes a similar appeal to his oppo- 
nents, referring like wise to their public re- 
cords; and a passage is quoted by Eusebius 
from Phlegon, in which both the darknes 
and the earthquake are mentioned. With 
such, and numerous other appeals, direciſ 
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and openly made, and never controverted 
by those who were most ' inclined and best 
able, had the thing been false, to controvert 
it. the fact seems placed beyond a doubt, 
eyen on the testimony of Pagans themselves. 
But here Dr. F. interferes, and, because Pliny 
has not mentioned it, or because those Pa- 
gan records in which it was mentioned, are 
lost, he denies it. His purpose, in mention- 
ing this subject, he tells us, is to prevent 
the effect of Bishop Watson's groundless as- 
&rtions,- which he does, by telling his Lord- 
chip, that both he and Mr Ferguson are ig- 
norant, both of astronomy and chronology; 
that the th year of the 202d Olympiad, 
mentioned by Phlegon, is not the year of 
the crucifixion, in any system of ehronology; 
in which assertion, when he thinks again, 
he may probably find himself wrong: that 
a comet might have occasioned the dark- 
ness, if it did happen, and by referring to 
the prodigies at the death of CsSar:— By 
all which, and other similar assertions, it 
would appear that this wonderful philoso- 


pher does not always think seriously before 
he determines; nor reflect, that what he 


blames in another, cannot be fair in him- 
self; and that, though he might prove that 
no natural eclipse took place at the period 


of the crucifixion, he will not, by such 


proof, annihilate the belief of a supernatu- 
nl darkness, testified by credible -witnes- 
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Mr M. next proceeds to comment on gt tryme 
Paul's conversion; and, having mentioned 
Lord Lyttleton's reflections, he says, they 
are very elegant, but he thinks not very 
sound. Having thus ably confuted the no. 
ble Lord, he asserts, that St Paul was an en. 
thusiast, and that he is therefore at liberty to 
'Suppore that he threw himself hastily on 
the grass, and was immediately merged in 
the pathos of a religious revery; and he 
supports what he calls his deduction, by a ignora 
ridiculous story of Dr Watts. After finish. comm 
ing this admirable tale, he returns to St calls t 
Paul, and, with one assertion following hard Ml 
upon another, but without seriously attempt- 
ing or encountering argument, he informs 
us, that as his conversion was pretended, 
his perseverance was the effect of prejudice; 
on which account it was, as he continues, 
that in Corinth, Paul could not convert one 
Jew; so conscious were they that the resur- 
rection and ascension had been fabricated, 
to give new vigour to a fainting - party. 
This man challenges the character of a phi- 


losopher, and, as such, he conceives himself I mony, 
to be at liberty to confute, without enquiry, MW either 
and to determine without argument. Had ing, t 
he read from the 4th to the 9th verse of the dead.“ 
xvili. chapter of Acts, before he finishe! WM - == 


the above sentence, he probably would not 
have had the confidence to let it pass, espe. 
cially if, to the account there given of & 
Paul's successive labours among his cout 
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trymen at Corinth, he had added the ac- 
counts of similar success at Damascus *, at 
Salamis + in Cyprus, at Antioch f in Pisi- 
dia, at Iconium ||, at Thessalonica J, at Be- 
ea *, at Ephesus FF, at Miletus I, and 
at Rome |||], But such candour was not to 
he expected from a man who probably never 
read one chapter of the Old or New Tes- 
tament from; beginning to end, and who, 
though he treats the whole as a fable, from 
ignorance or design, mis-states the most 
common and indisputable facts; and who 
calls that a fuinting party, which was then 
ncreasing, with a rapidity to which history 
affords no parallel. The argument of Bi- 
shop Watson, respecting the truth of what 
is contained in St Paul's letters to the Co- 
nathians, which he justly deduces, from 
the particulars never having been contro- 
rerted or called in question, —he confutes, 
by saying, Your conclusion is, J think, 
not apt.“ He then says, if we were even 
to admit the testimony of St Paul to the 
rcsurrection of jesus to be © a TRUE ferti- 
mony, we are not qualified to say that it is 
either a FIT testimony, or capable of prov- 
ing, that Jesus did really rise from the 


dead.“ This wonderful sentence, with ma- 
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ny others equally remarkable, Mr M. will 
probably explain for the benefit of weak 
capacities, in the next edition of his bock. 
To answer such trash, particularly, would 
be absurd, especially as so many able men 
have. already fully estimated the testimony 
of St Paul. n en c 
„ Haying thus coriovsLyand completely 
confuted the arguments for Christianity, Mr 
M. thinks it necessary to comment on some 
of its precepts, which he thinks excellent; 
and he admits (and a wonderful — 
good. sirs, it is) that Jesus was the | well: 
wisher of mank ind; but he damns the 
praise he here and elsewhere bestows, by 
adding. That to promote his laudable re. 
form, he,may have gone a little: out of the 
plain road; and that, with such intentions 
a nan might be tempted a little aut of the 
common patb. This Mr M. doubtless con- 
siders as excellent morality, and he seems 
to have made it the ground- work of his o.. 
conduct. The gospel of Christ, however, 
ahhors, and, whatever allowance we may 
make for the actual failings of men, even 
honest man must reject such a principle 
With the same strict regard to marality.and 
just criticism, he proceeds to shew (which 
he to-do by a most absurd suppo- 
sitien) how Jesus came to call himself the 
Son of God; and, praising his great talen 
deep recearch, and excellent laws; he cal 
him the Confucius of the Jews, and com- 
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him with that Eastern philosopher. 

One of our Lord's sayings seems to have 
truck our author as a great evidence of phi- 
losophic research: I was from the begin- 
ning of all thingy.” . By which he probably 
means the passage where our Lord says, 
before Abrabam was 1 am. John viii. 58. of 
he may mean the first verse of that book: 
In the beginning was the word, &c. for, Mr 
M. is not over-burdened with accuracy. 
Of this saying, as he has given it, he re- 
marks, that however apparently divine, it 
means no more, than that, as there must 
have been a first cause, so he could trace 
himself, link by link, to that cause, and of 
course conclude, as any other man may, 
*\ was from the beginning,” &c. i. e. hu 
man life and human reason have 'exified 
from the beginning of their firrt creation, 
How astonishingly sublime does this saying 
zppear, when accompanied with this new 
ad incomparable explanation! He next 
proceeds to calumniate the Bible in tots, 
ind to assert, that it is the cause of all our 
nces and misfortunes ; and he proceeds to 
declaim against the civil, as well as the re- 
igious polity of Europe; and it appears, 
rom his rambling assertions, (for there is 
00 argument) that it is the authority, which 
te calls imperiaur, of those institutions which 
chiefly galls this astonishing philosopher; 
Having condemned the conduct of society, 
nd proposed remedies, he takes leave of 
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tevelation by again abusing it, by asserting, 
that the day of its eternal dissolution is ap- 
proaching, when even the Church of Eng. 
land must acknowledge her errors 3” and, 
with much modesty, he denominates all 
chose, who believe the truth and force of 
miracles, the J/aves of doth, In his Pro, 
gress, he concludes, that the laws of nature, 
and even the human race, though proceed. 
ing from God, are independent of him; that 
od himself cannot for a moment suspend 
the laws of nature; and that the freedom 
'of man renders it impossible and unneces. 
Sar for any person to be either a prophet 
vr performer of miracles. He next proceed; 
ten give us an account; of his own creed, 
which, however sublime it may appear to 
Philosophers to be, is ti le calculated for 
general use; and again turning to the Bi. 


ble, he concentrates in two or three pages, Saus 

by way of farewell, as much scurrility al , * 1 
gainst that book, and some characters in i detail 
das these pages can. well hold. To xetai Yoour 
these blasphemous,abuges, would be to per lichte 

take of the guilt of the author; yet, if mistre 
instead of rude and impertinent assertion ed 2 x 


these pages had contained any argument, I rms 


Should have endeavoured to have met i life, k 
fairly. But, to a man who rudely asser © . 
without adducing any certain reasons, g ür, 
"eenidering positiv evidence, that the n With 
ligion of Moses, (whs he asserts, p. $9. cou Gs Mi 
probably not write his own name) and tb Arti, 


religi 0 
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called prophets, is that of tyrants and fools; 
nothing can, or ought to be opposed, but 
glence and contempt, Yet this man, who 
al bas evidently never read the Scriptures, nor 
the apology of the illustrious prelate whom he 
opposes, or he could never have fallen into 
ure. auch gross mistakes as we find he has done; 

'M —this man fimishes, by calling on Bishop 
har Watson to return him un answer; as if he 
had completely and candidly investigated 
6 the whole Subject ; ; as F no book had ever 

appeared in defence of Christianity, but 
that of this reverend prelate; and as if he 


2 had indisputably and fairly confuted all 
e, chat had yet been said in its behalf Of alt 


. the puny and restless objects Which raw 
tl slong the surface of the globe, the most 
Bi. contemptible is an rr 6 | 
ge Niolist. 5 „ 928 Lens e 
iin the circumatarices wotarediretdy 
detailed at some length, appeared the Ga- 
viour of mankind, in a period the most en- 
lightened and —— when Rome was 
mistress of the globe, and had communicat- 
ed a portion of we knowledge wherevercher 
arms were extended. "Though tlie arts of 
lite, however, were highly eultivated, od: 
human Knowledge was in its meridian.splen- 
| doür, mankind were totally — 2 
With true retigioh, n, and dreadfully immersed 
in vice and debauchety Even the Jews, 


distingutslied from all other nations by their 
religion and their law, had swerved greatly 
B b 2 
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from purity of conduct, and, having gromly 
perverted the spiritual instruction contain. 
ed in their sacred books, had placed their 
affections entirely on earthly. enjoyments, 
and had even construed the predictions of 
their prophets respecting Messiah, into the 
expectation of tempar! aggrandizement, 
To this torrent, of corruption. and misappre. 
hension, | esus Christ, an apparently ob- 
cure and friendless individual, determined 
to oppose himself, as a light to lighten the 
Gentiles and to be the glory of his people 
Istael, and with means, to all human ap- 
pearance, totally inadequate, he accomplish- 
ed his purpose. In his out ward appearance 
there was nothing attractive. He grew up, 
as Isaiah hed foretold, as a tender plant, and 
as à root out of a dry ground; he had no 
form nor comeliness, and, when we saw him, 
there was. no beauty that we shauld desire 
him. Though descended of a race of kings, 
his birth was mean and his life indigent. He 
had no natural means of acquiring know- 
ledge, for he was bred a carpenter, and ex- 
ercised his. trade for subsistence, till he com- 

menced his ministry. He had no natural 
means of exercising authority or command - 
ing respect; for he was without alliance with 
the great, or influence with the rich and 
powerful. Accordingly he passed his life, 
as Isaiah said he should do, despised and re- 
jected of men, a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief: Men hid, as it were, 
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their faces from him; he was derpizef, ang 
they esteemed him not. 

As we proceed in the history of cls . 
vine person, we find his approach anngu 505 
ed by the ministry of John the Ba wg 4 
o far are-we from finding the OP race” 
of -collusion or combination between eidg. 
that they appear to have had no private. 
connection, and no personal acquaintance, ; 
The character of St ſohn is extremely Ans, 
gular; but it is that of a man totally 
pable of imposture or disguise, as his deat 
ufficiently tesfifies. The firs public . 
dur Lord's, immediately 0 0 he. com 
menced his ministry, was the h toosing, 
apostles; who were, if bis was: a 5 
mposture, of all men the least fitted 46 
y it on. They V uppeat to have Pen Men 
of plain pou! serie and nd regylar de 
bats they either the dispogitions, the 3-2 


düties, nor the address, requisite in impos- 
ow. After | ehooxing the twelve "as his At-. 


tendants, to learn his-doctrines, ang” wires 


his miracles; our Lord began che exercige of. : 


his ministry; in every step of which he found 


obstacles to which no human power or in ö 


dustry was equal. Nothing is mote obvious” 


than that our situation, in this world, 18 tran- 7 
itory-and unvertain; nor can any piece of. 


instruction be "more important than that 
vhich teuches us so to pass through things 


temporal, that we finally lose not the things 
eternal. Obvious and important, however, 
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as these things are, mankind have seldom of thi 
been disposed seriously to attend to them; ¶ judgr 
and, when left to themselves, they have ne. glory 
ver, we have seen, made any certain pro- nd 
gress. Jesus Christ came with authority to- giving 
instruct, and to command obedienee; to un- vas b 
fold to us the nature of God, our omncbtbe 
with, and dependence on him; and certain- 
ly to fix those duties which result from this: 
connection ra pendence. That all had IM ly Spi 
sinned, and come short of the glery of God, dic 
even the Heathens saw and aeknewledged: 
—Of the origin and cure of this guilt, how- 
ever, they knew nothing; and nothing cer- 
tain cod naturally Be known! Jesus, the 
end of the law, and the object of numerous 
pro] hecies, settled the weak disputes of rea- 
son, an@ the'erroneous deduetiens of men, 
by the clear light and absofute authority of 
divine Revelation” He taught that the sins 
of men were to be fotgiven and eternal 
happiness conferred on every sineere pe- 
nitent, through the merits, intercession, and 
atonemenf of one Mediator =That he him- 
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privileges by the snerifice ef himself. He 
KGnghtt the Unity of the Divine Nature; and 
that, in that Unity, subsists Three Person 
the Father, the Son, and H6ly*Spifir;'equal- 
ly ene ing in the great work of Redemp- 
tion, and equal. THE oHects of our faith 
and adoration. He tau vgHe the recurreemuer 
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of the body to life ann and a future 
judgment of all mankind by himself, in the 
ory of his Father; and thus brought life 
and immortality to light by his LO by 
giving full assurance and evidence of what 
was, but faintly gathered from obscure hints 
or distant traditions... He improved, extend- 
ed, and placed on its proper the moral 
law ; and promised the assistance of the Ho- 
y Spirit to all his sincere followers, in the 
düscharge of their duty. He enjoined us to 
do to all men as we should wish them to do 
te us; and not only to forbear revenge, but 
to do good to them that hate us; to bless 
them that curse us; and even to pray for 
those who despite fully use and persecute us; 
and happy would the world be were these 
precepts universally. attended to! He taught 
us that God: is omniscient; that he sees all. 
our actions, and knows our very thoughts; 
that vice eonsists not in the outward act on- 
ly, but must be aveided evem in contempla- 
— that the, rewards: of Christian obedi- 
ence are unspeakable; - but that no one: 
vithout;obedience can artuim to them 
Well acquainted with the nature of 
man, which is ever-prone to negligence and- 
inattention, he appointed two simple rites, 
Baptism and the Eucharist, to be performed, 
the one at our initiation, and the other fre- 
quently in commemoration of the mercies he 


kad procured for us; and of the sufferings by 


vhich they were procured; and for rene w- 
ing and confirming those graces and virtues 
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Whieh are absolutely necessary in the Chiis: 
tian life, For the performance of these rites, 
and. for the general instruction of mankind 
in the duties of religion, he — an 
knowledge af his gospe 


ver could result, from the efforts of reason, 
or the exertions of philosophy; an ad yantage 
so distinguished, as perhaps nothing but the 
loss of it could make us truly estimate. How 
happy those parishes are Which are provid- 
ed h clergymen. conscientiously 2 
to the discharge of their duty, he must be 
an inattentive observer Who has not remark- 
ed: and how unfortunate those are which 
are mare provided, thpument.catelee Aust 
W. axe ornaments to their 
country, in "he — walks of life, few 


will de found who are not at the same time 


attentive to the duties of religion; and of 
those who, for their crimes, come to an un- 
timely. end, a large proportion will be found 
to have commenced: their swervings by a 
non-attendance at church; by a profanation 
of the Lord's day, and by a negleet or con- 
tempt of the positive duties of Christianity. 
In the gospel there is no deep research, 
| views of speculative science; 
no impertinent interference with the forms: 
of civil government. All its moral duties 


are laid down with plainness, and enforeed 


I has been. communi. 
cated ever Sac aliens of the people: 
an advantage which never nesulted, and ne- 
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with authority; they are drawn from active 
life, and recommended to our imitation by 
plain examples. I called some time ago” 
upon a friend, a man of extensive learmng, 
of keen penetration; and a cool judgme 
ind I found him busy reading the — 
$ John. On entering into conversation, 
de told me, that he had been for six months 
employed in reading and comparing the se. 
rezal gospels ; and; from the circumstances 
and connection of the whole, investigating 
the nature and force of the morulity there 
unfolded ; and that, from the investigation, 
he had acquired a degree of instruction and 
atisfaction which he had in vai looked for 

n the sublimest and most oelebrated trea- 
tes of moralityy The whole,“ contirided 
te, is“ simple and unperpleuedqq g plain, 
at he who runs may rehd 52 α,ũꝶ, yet, "36'" 
tural, proper, And conrieddin in the mi- 
utest circumstances, that the“ deepest in- 
ſestigation, and most accurate 175 
vuld neither adapt it more artfuny th theꝰ ! 
ture and condition of man, nor donnert 
t more, intimately: witk the best Princighes ©: 
f cience.#- I always thought the 
f the gospel excellently adapted 8 uederi? | 
rctice, but I did nat before certainly know: > 
at it displayed so intimate . ebf 
de human heart, and so accurate an 
pantance with the whole — 19 >e an 
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man. It is indeed plain and obvious, and 
sdch as, when made known to us, excites 
wonder that it did not before result from the 
enquiries of moralists. x Such plaigness was 
to be expected in whatever was appointed by 
divine authority to direct human conduct, 
But the plainest rules, though the most useful, 
are not the most easily discovered; yet, with- 
out plainness, as well as sublimity, morality 
never will be generally useful. If you put 
the most celebrated treatises of morality, 
those, I mean, which, written by. Christians, 
have derived advantage from the dissemi- 
nation of the gospel, into the hands of the 
e would, Lam convinced; afford « conriderable 
degree of amuzement, and it would certainly be use- 
ful, to trace all the inconsistencies of our inſidel philo- 
vophers, in their objections to Christianity. Where 


_ this religion is plaio and obvious, they object to it be. 


cause it is $0. and contend, that what is thus obvious 
cannot be divine. Where, or the contrary, it is mys- 
_ terious and miraculous, their opposition is equally vio. 
fs such parts appear to them unnatural and 
impossible. They object to its authority, as an in- 
5 nt of liberty; and they calumniate it, because 
it does not foree all men to obedience z because, al- 
lowing perfect liberty to the human will, it has vot 
coercively induced universal holiness. The evidence 
of prophecy they reject, sometimes because it is ob- 
secure, and sometimes because it is plain. Sometime 
they represent Christianity as an odious compound 0! 
 Erimes, ambition, and deceit; and. immediately after 
- m5 a dastardly system of mortification, fitted only for 
the weak, the ignorant, and the refuse. In short, 11k 
the wolf with the lamb. in the fable, they are deter 
mined to have at it at all events. —. Qui ficirs caun i 
nocentes opprimunt. | 
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bulk of the people, you will find them un- 


able even to comprehend them. On the 


contrary, if they who are qualified to-judge, 
will candidly institute a comparison between 
zuch treatises, and the gospel, they will be 
compelled to acknowledge that the latter 
zurpasses the former, as much in practical 
importance, 'sublimity, and . fitness, 
as in plainness and authority.” T“ 


_ «Being resident, several years ago, in a 


University of great celebrity, which I shall 
not at present name, I was induced to at- 
tend some lectures in divinity, The pto- 
fessor was one of the most learned, accu- 
rate, and candid divines, I had ever the 
happiness of being acquainted with. I shall 
never forget bow strongly I Was affected 
(and not I only, but a. .crowded. audience, 
made up not of boys, but of men well versed 


in literature and science) with his remarks, 


on what has been denominated the internal 
evidence of the truth of Christianity; and I 
regret. exceedingly, that I am. nat qualified 
to give you an abstract, not only of those 
remarks, but of his arguments respecting re- 
ligion in general; the positive or external 
proofs of Christianity in particular; and re- 
peeting the nature and effects of contro- 


vetsy, and the qualities requisite in a con- 


troversialist. For so extensive à detail, I 
am neither prepared nor qualified. Re- 
specting the internal evidence, however, as 
it © Tally in e we are now considering. 
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T shall mention the outlines of his plan of 
enquiry, and the general conclusion. After 
treating, at some length, of the method of 
discerning real from fictitious narratives. — 
of drawing particular characters, in order to 
have them pass for real; 157, of an equal; 
2dly, of one remote in place or time; 3dly, of 
a superior; and, 4thly, of one more than hu- 
man; and, after answering some objections 
from the success of epic and dramatic pieces 
this amiable divine proceeded to apply his 
reasoning to the gospel narratives. He firs 
considered the literary characters of the sa- 
cred historians; 2dly, the supernatural events 
related by them; 3dly, the natural incidents, 
manners, sentiments, and expressions, found 
in their histories; and, 4cbly, the agreement 
between the several narrators. Having 
proved that it is beyond the reach of human 
genius, to invent any long and particular 
narration, so as to have the appearance of 
truth; and to fill up all the circumstances, 
80 as to make them consistent; that the 
meanest critic can distinguish between 2 
history and romance; that falshood can ne- 
ver stand alone, and can ouly be supported 
by the real facts with which it is conjoin- 
ed; and that, therefore, all attempts to de- 
ceive mankind, by any long narrative of 
remarkable events, put together merely by 
the force of imagination, must be vain ®; 


8 
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The jealousy with which the accounts of extn- 
ordinary facts are received in the world, has been oſten 
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and that facts are such obstinate things, 
that they can hardly be drawn aside, even 
for a short amusement, our learned profes- 
sor took. a general view of the gospel his- 
tory and its authors; drew from. ĩt a most 
interesting character of our Saviour; and, 
combining together a variety of those na- 


exemplified in books of trayels, &c,; and this jea- 
lousy, even in circumstances which seemed to preclude 
8 reasoning, and where there was little data for enquiry, 
15 bas often been of the best consequences. If then it 
it be «0 natural for men to receive, with caution, and to 
can vass with care, the narratives of their fellow-men, 
the truth or falsehood of which cannot materially af- 
ts ſect them; is it to be expected that they would let 
8, that pass without examination, which contaiued not 
d uninteresting facts, or a bare detail of circumstances, 
it but a rule of life and manners, totally different from 

that in common use, and the belief of which wyst af- 
8 fect every part of their conduet? Still less is this to 
IN be expected, in an age when the circumstances and 
ar evidence were open to all; When there was nv; force 
of but that of reason; and when, therefore, there could 
be no motive for belief, hut that the whole was un- 


3, doubtedly true, With respect ts books, too, which 
Ie claim an antiquity for which there is no direct evi- 
a dence, it has not only not been found easy to impose 
e- them as genuine on the public, but quite the reverse; 


d even when they contained nothing important, or that 

could materiglly affect human opinion or conduct, 
That men should be less scrupulous in matters of hi 
e- er consequence, is contrary to natute and to fact. In 
of ſhort, it way generally be laid down as an incontro 
by vertible maxim, that books, —universally/ zeedined; as 


, WW Euine by those who have made the most acgu 
7 enquiries, and ate most concerned to detect falsehood, 
= if any such there were, and which are opposed by no 


n- Solid arguments, or by the mere wantonness of scep- 
ten WF dcism, —are genuine and worthy of credit. 
C 
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tural incidents, manners, sentiments and ex- 
pressions, of which that history is full; he 
concluded with a sublimity, an elegance, 
and a pathos, which I shall never forget, and 
of which I am totally unable to giye you an 
adequate idea. I do not ask you, (said he,) 
whether you think it probable, that so sub- 
lime a character could have been drawn; 
such natural scenes and incidents contriv- 
ed, and such interesting sentiments conceiy- 
ed, by persons such as Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John; but I ask you, Whether you have 
found any thing similar, or once to be nam- 
ed, in comparison, in all the poets, histo- 
rians and philosophers, which have yet ap- 
peared in the world?” Or, whether, from 
your knowledge of literature, science and 
human nature, you think it possible that 
all these illustrious men combined, were e- 
qual to the production of a story so inter- 
esting and so complete, so sublime and $0 
simple; a story which, the more it is consi- 
dered, appears the more perfect; the more 
minutely it is canvassed, appears the more 
sublime; and which, as the human mind is 
more improved, appears the more natural. 
I know you will answer in the negative,. 
and conclude with me, that the gospel-his- 
tory bears evidence to its own truth in its 
minutest circumstances ; and exhibits, 1n all 
its parts and consequences, proofs of an in- 
telligence superior to man — facts which 
Will appear the more forcible, and become 
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the more convincing, as mankind are mote 
improved, more detached from the mfluence 
of violent passions, and the seduction of 
temporal concerns ; and as they become 
more intimately acquainted with their own 
nature and final good.” Yet this ts the 
history in which Mr M. could find little 
else but trick, imposture and absurdity :— 
But his opinion, good man, is of little conse- 
quence, as his book carries, on the face of 
it, proofs that he never even read, much 
less considered, what he thus abuses. It ts. 
this religion, to which such honourable testi- 
mony has been borne by the wisest and most 
virtuous men in all ages, which Dr. F. 
asserts to be * like that of the Jews, a cor- 
ruption, (such 1s the phrase !) of the mytho- 


gies of the nations they brand with the 


name of infidels.” I have ever been of o- 
pinion, that impudence and ignorance are 
nearly allied; and the conduet of these two 
writers confirms me im that opinion. This, 
gentlemen, you will probably consider as a 
trong expression, and I must allow it is ex- 
tremely plain: But charity may be over- 
trained, and delicacy may be carried to an 
extreme: There are certainly circumstan- 
ces to which the former ought not to be ex- 
tended, and in which the latter may pro- 
perly be laid aside. The man whose oppo- 
ation to any doctrine, or system of opinions, 
which have obtained a very general atten- 
tion and respect, is so violent as to lead him 
Cc2 
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to oppose the whole by whatever means; to ti 
find nothing but absurdity, superstition and pt 
imposture, in what others have proved ha 
beauty, consistency and truth, —lays himself ge 
very open to the suspicion of ignorance and te 
prejudice. He,—who 1s found, in order to sul 
answer his purposes, to mistate facts; to as. th: 
sert, as true, what has been controverted or ph. 
disproved, without referring to the argu- me 


ments thus opposed; who persists in con- 
clusions and interpretations, which, on the 
other side, were never thought of, or uni- 
formly disproved, and who asserts that the 
whole system is repugnant to science, and 
Held in contempt by men of knowledge, 
when the contrary 1s almost universally the 
_case,—certainly affords the strongest possible 
evidence of falsehood, impudence and dis- 
ingenuity. The abettors of atheism, or 
of the Doctor's favourite concatenation, have 
been few in number, and contemptible in 
character; and when the infidel philoso- 
phers of other classes are arrayed with them, 
and put in the balance opposite to the 
learned defenders of Christianity, even 
though the renowned Dr. F. and the no 
less distinguished Mr M. be added to the 
number, the suffrage of learning and science 
will be found completely on the side 0: 
Christianity; and the infidel scale, by the 
rapidity of its rise, may be in some danger 
dashing their honours, without warning, 0l 
the ground; and may probably teach them 
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the practical truth of the proverb, that 
pride goes before a fall.” A celebrated poet 
has told us, that a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing;” and a more illustrious charac- 
ter than Pope has said, that it“ is an 'as- 
sured truth, and a conclusion of experience, 
that a little or superficial taste of philoso- 
phy, may perchance incline the mind of 
men to atheism, but a full draught thereof 
brings the mind back again to religion &. I 
remember well, when at college, that se- 
veral of my young companions, elated by 
their little attainments and smatterings of 
philosophy, talked in a stile, judged with a 
rapidity, and dictated with a boldness, on 
the most important subjects, of which Sir 
Isaac Newton would have been afraid and 
ashamed; and of which they themselvez, 
by the serious reflection of maturer years, 
and the acquisition of more solid knowledge, 
saw the folly, and now deprecate the effects. 
strongly suspect, that even my friend Dr 
Francis, notwithstanding his wonderful pre- 
tences, is but a mere smatterer in science; that 
he is a young man, possessed of some quick. 
ness of apprehension; but that, fascinated 
by the adulation or foolish admiration of his 
equals, he has allowed this quickness to u- 
$urp the seat of judgement, and to occupy 
the space he should have allotted. to more 
solid acquirements. 
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- * I know not a more interesting object, 
than a man of learning and genius, who has 
spent his life in literary acquirements and 
scientific investigations,—humbling himself 
to the offices of religion, and deriving his 
chief consolation from the prospect of eter. 
_ nity, and communication with his God. His 
comprehensive soul grasps, as far as huma- 
nity can go, universal nature, and rises with 
a majestic superiority over common minds, 
But how vastly is his dignity and real en- 
joyment increased, when, withdrawing his 
mind from the contemplation of nature, he 
raises it to God, and approaches the omni- 
potent author of all! How are his ideas ex- 
tended, and his admiration increased, when 
be reflects that, in addition to his power 

over this lower world, the Almighty has 
deen pleased to make him an heir of im- 
mortality, and the adopted son of his redeem- 
ing love! I never was so forcibly struck 
with these grand ideas, or heard them more 
sublimely enforced, than I did a few weeks 
ago, in the introductory lecture of a Profes- 
vor of this University, who, after a five years 
retirement, had again resumed the exercise 
of his duty. The deep research and philo- 
sophical acumen of this gentleman, are well 
known; and his testimony in favour of re- 
ligion, deduced from philosophical princi- 
ples, and supported by accurate reasoning; 
his beautiful allusions, and pathetic infer- 
ences, will endear him to all who are sin- 


cere lovers of virtue and order, and anxious 
promoters of the best interests of man. I 
deard that lecture just about the time I fell 
in with Dr F's book, and, by comparing, as 
was natural, the dignified reasoning of the 
professor, the strength and solidity of his 
arguments, the greatness of his mind, and 
the extent of his researches, with the base 
scurrility and empty professions of this pseu- 
do philosopher, I confess my opinion of this 


champion of atheism was not heightened. 


When I compared the reasoning of the for- 


mer, respecting a future state, the nature of 
intellectual pleasures here, the improvement 
of the human mind, and the enjoyment of 
the Creator hereafter, supported by the prip- 
ciples of philosophy, and the doctrines of 
«cripture,—with'the jargon of concatenation, 
of sensual enjoyment while we live, and an. 
nihilation when we die; whilst I admired 
the former, I could not help despising the 
latter, who, with bare assertions, and under 
the semblance of seience, would deprive 
man of those hopes and principles, without 
which he would be inferior to the brute- 
creation; because he would want what they 
possess,. enjoy ment adapted to his nature. 
« To every candid man, capable of judg- 
ing of the subject, and who will give him. 
self the trouble to enquire into it, it must 


appear unquestionable, that such a system 


of doctrine, and rule of conduct, as we find 
in the gospel, could not proceed from the 
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natural abilities or acquirements of Jesus, as 
a man; or of any of his followers and ad. 
herents. Our opponents say there is no- 
thing new in the gospel: Were they, how. 
ever, to read it attentively, they would find 
the contrary; and that, however familiar e. 
ducation may have made its grand outlines 
to us, they were totally unknown, or unat. 
tended to, till the time of Jesus. As we 


proceed in our view of the external circum- 


Stances which accompanied the propagation 
of the gospel, we find the apostles constant- 
ly mistaking its tendency, and, like the Jews, 
expecting that their master was to assume 
regal pomp. They witnessed his miracu- 

us power, and acknowledged his- prophe- 
tic character; but to the last they retained 
their temporal prejudices, and national am- 
bition. These were objects, however, the 
. gratification of which was beneath the dig- 
nity of the Saviour of the world. Earthly 
dominion he scorned; earthly greatnes, 
earthly enjoyments, and all the tribes of 
sensual appetites, he proved to be compa- 
ratively beneath the character of man ; be- 
cause, in the natural course of things, they 
are no sooner attained, than we are oblig- 
ed to leave them for a far different scene, 
to the comforts of which they are by no 
means calculated to contribute. He did 
not teach us, as Dr Francis falsely states, to 
negleet reason, or to fly from pleasure; but 
he taught us to restrain all our faculties and 
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all our propensities, within their natural 
bounds; he taught us, what is of more im- 
portance than knowledge, and of more last- 
ing satisfaction than pleasure, the nature of 
virtue, and the surest means of attaining 
happiness. Yet, however important, and 
however excellent, these principles may be, 
they are not such as seem naturally calcu- 
lated to attract general attention, or to en- 
force the obedience of careless men. Our 
Saviour, therefore, might have continued to 
unfold his doctrines and recommend his duties, 
without the success which their importance 
demands, had he not attracted the notice of 
mankind, by.a power superior to argument; 
had he not shewn, that those doctrines anc 

duties were not only credible and proper, 
but divine. This he did do, by shewing 
that he was possessed of power superior to 
man; that he was perfectly acquainted with 
the human heart, and the conduct of Pro- 
vidence in human affairs. These displays 
of power and intelligence were made open- 
ly, without connivance, and were attended 
with such consequences as he avowedly pro- 
posed by them, and which his keenest op- 
ponents could not prevent. That the effect 
of these displays, or the natural consequence 
to be drawn from them, was keenly resisted 
by those to whom they were afforded, is cer- 
tain; and that this should be the case, was 
naturally to be expected. — Let the reality 


of them has never been controverted, by a 
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single argument of force, from that day to 


this. If the whole was a combination of 
imposture and delusion, some strong traces 
of it must have been discovered by thobe 
who so keenly opposed the whole, and some 
of those concerned in it must naturally have 
deen expected by some part of their con- 
duct to betray themselxes. Yet this is by 
'no means the case, When the doctrines 
and miracles of Fesus attracted peculiarly 
the notice of the Jewish rulers ; and when 
they were determined to get rid of him, by 
putting him to death, one of the twelve, who 
had been constantly with him, betrayed him; 
another denied, and the rest fled from him, 
and he actually suffered an ignominions 
death. What was the consequence of all 
this? — Did any of these, or of his other nu- 
merous followers, divulge any secret plan of 
delusion, Which had been practised by their 
master? No: — Let this must have been 
the case, had any such delusion been prac- 
tised: They owed such honesty, if not to 
their country and their own characters, at 
least, to their own safety. Let Judas, though 
certainly disposed to go any lengths against 
his master, had nothing to divulge; and, no 
sooner had he received the reward of his 
treachery, than, struck with remorse, he ac- 
knowledged his crime, and laid violent hands 
on himself.— Vet, if Jesus had been an im- 
postor, a better witness of it could not have 
been formed, and his conduct could have 
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deen -praise-worthy in bringing him to jus- 


ce. His conduct, therefore, so opposite to 
what, in such circumstances, it must have 
been, affords the strongest proof of the in- 


nocence of his master, and the truth of his 
pretensions : Nor, in the general defection. 
of our Loxd's adherents, could one man or. 


yoman be found to support the charges of 


the Jewish rulers, Their Master's misfor- | 


tunes excited fears for their own safety; but 
though the rulers would haye received their 


vitness gladly, they had nothing to say a- 


gainst him. Peter's denial of Jesus, upon 
this occasion, has been adduced to invalidate 


lis future testimony, and our opponents con- 


ceive that, on this account, no credit is due 


to him. Had he considered the nature of 


the case with more attention, his conclusion 


vould have been very different. Peter de- 


nied his master from fear for his own per- 


wnal safety; and in doing so he did wrong. 


—But when this same Peter came coolly to 
consider what he had done, he did not per- 


dt in this denial ; as, if his Master had been 


an impostor, he might, and naturally would, 
have done: It certainly would have been both 
lis duty and his interest to have exposed 
lim ; but he repented most bitterly his own 
zpostacy, and, in spite of opposition, perse- 
cution, and the fear of tortures and death, 
erted that he was the Messiah: Stronger 
evidence of sincerity, or a more credible tes- 


tmony of Jesus' s Divinity could not be giv- 
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en, as the man evidently shewed himself, by 
his temporary apostacy, unfit to carry on an 
imposture. If a case were to happen, in our 
courts of justice, of a person put on his trial 
for an enormous crime, and if that person 
should happen to be such a favourite of the 
mob, that they had threatened, and seem. 
ed inclined to execute vengeance against 
any who bore evidence against him; and if 
a Witness, struck with his own danger, should 
Prevaricate or conceal what - he knew, he 
would act very wrong; but if, on: reflec. 
tion, he should see the enormity of such 
pre varication or concealment, and come for- 
Ward with his evidence in defiance of the 
threats of the people, and to the great risk 
of his life, all the world would be inclined 
to give the highest credit to this last evi. 
dence; and, though they might despise or 
lament. the former weakness of the man, 
they must applaud his present conduct: Or, 
if the case were that of an innocent man; 
and if the same violent opposition were 
made to his defence, no man would hesitate 
to give the fullest credit to the last state- 
ment; because no man could doubt but 
that the first was the effect of fear, and the 
latter of the firmest adherence to truth. 
The conduct of all the other apostles 
and followers of our Lord, on his arraigu- 
ment and death, was that of men totally 
unqualified for any scheme of delusion; and 
had our Lord been an impostor, we Should 
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never have heard any thing more either of 
n him and his doctrines, but that they had 
ur been justly suppressed by the civil power; 
and we should have found many of his 
friends, and all his enemies, confirming the 
propriety of the judgment, and the justice 
of his fall. The whole was done publicly; 
and the Jews, who shewed every disposition 
to suppress it, had ample means, if there 
was any falsehood in the case, to detect and 
ruin it for ever. They particularly knew 
that our Saviour said he should rise again; 
and they took the best possible means of 
detecting any scheme of delusion in this in- 
Stance, if any such there had been. The 
apostles and followers of our Lord were 
thunderstruck by his death ; and, though 
they could not deny or disbelieve his won- 
drous works, as they had expected him to 
become the temporal deliverer of their 
country; and, as they saw those hopes frus- 
trated, they were at a loss what to think of 
him. If it could be supposed that a man, 
such as our Saviour, in whose character no 
flaw was ever found by his keenest oppo- 
nent, could carry deceit to the grave, the 
circumstances were such that it must have 
rested there for ever. Yet we find these 


ame panick-struck apostles, these same ig- 
ügn- norant illiterate men, even Thomas, who 
tally Vas as sceptical as scepticism itself, assext- 
and i ing, soon after, that their master had risen 


from the dead; openly proving, before the 
* 
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people, and preaching before his murderers, 
that he was the Messiah so long expected. 
Had the case not been so as they represent. 
ed it, the confutation of it would have been 
most easy. If persons in their cireumstan- 
ces could have been conceived to be so mad 
as to forget their well- grounded fears, and 
again engage in a fruitless imposture, the 
suppression of their scheme, and the ruin 
of themselves, must have been instantane- 
ous. Numbers of their former friends and 
fellow-disciples must have exposed the glar- 
ing cheat; and not one person in his senses 
would have been convinced by their asser- 
tions; because the means of confutation 
must have been as clear as noon-day. Still 
less could such conversions have been ex- 
pected, when we reflect, that, by joining the 
apostles, nothing was to be gained but con- 
tempt” and persecution. Yet among the 
Jews, who had every means of detection in 
their power, the converts were numerous; 
and among these were several of rank and 
learning. Among the Gentiles the apostles 
were still more successful. They appear no 
longer as fearful prejudiced Jews, but 
preach with boldness the truths committed 
to them, in every corner; and, though na- 
turally ignorant and unlearned, they speak 
the language of every country they come 
0, as if natives. All this, when combined 
With their former character, and unheard of 
success, is totally inexplicable, upon any 
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possible principle, but that of the truth of 


what they taught, and the more than hu- 
7 man power with which they gave evidence 
1 of that truth. Among the Gentile con- 
1 verts are persons of high rank and learn- 
q ing, whose. conversion must have been 
d the consequence of the most accurate en- 


quiry, and the firmest conviction. - A- 
= mongst these we find Sergius, president 
of Cyprus, Acts Xii. 12. Dionysius the 
Areqopagite, ibid, xvii. 34. Polycarp, the 
. disciple of St. John, who suffered mar- 
4 t 6 A. D. 179; Justin, who wrote a 
1 Tenge of, Christianity, A. D. 142 Ire- 
bs. næus, who flourished in the year 183; Athe- 
1] nagoras, who was an Athenian philosopher, 
* and wrote a book in its defence in the year 
* 180* ; Origen, Tertullian, and Clemens A- 
* lexandzinus, who all flourished in the suc- 


de ceeding century. It appears, then, certain 
* and incontrovertible, that such a- person as 
5; -Jesus Christ had been long expected, and 
1d was particularly so at the time he was born. 
* It appears, also, that he was announced as 
no the promised Messiah at his birth; and that 


ut though he foretold that he should suffer 
ed death, he also prophecied the extended pro- 


"_ gress of his doctrines : That, contrary to all 
ak human expectation, to all probability, and 
ne in opposition to every obstacle, these doc- 
ed trines were extended over the civilized 
| of eee —ß—ß—— — 


See an interesting account of this man's testimo- 
ny ny in Addiron's Evidencet. 
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world: That the apostate Jews, as he fore. 
told, were punished for their obstinacy, by 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the dis- 
persion of its inhabitants: That so clear was 
this prophecy, and so well known, that not 
a Christian was found within that city, at 
the time of this destruction:“ That the ge- 
neral facts, recorded by the apostles, were 
never controverted, either by Jews or Pa- 
gans, r though the greater part of the for- 
mer, and many of the latter, have keenly 
opposed Christianity, by every means in 
their power. It must therefore be evident, 
to every unprejudiced man, that nothing 
but divine power could have combined such 

circumstances, or have produced, from such 
a source, consequences so important. I can- 
not, as I intended, enter into a particular 
detail of these circumstances, because I have 
already too long trespassed upon your pa- 
tience. But I will seriously request you to 
consider, with candour and attention, ac- 
cording to the method I have pointed out, 
the whole subject; and, if you do so, I can 
have no doubt of your conclusion. You 
will find, on such an enquiry, that what in 
St Paul's time Mr M. calls a fainting party, 
obtained almost universal belief: That the in- 
fluence of the gospel on the morals of man- 


* See St Luke, chap. 21. ver. 20. 21. &c. 
+ Celsus, Julian; and Porphyry, could not deny but 
that some miracles were performed; and the Jews o- 


penly confess it in the Talmud Abuda Zara. 
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kitid was most salutary: That the virtues: 
of the first ages of Christianity were such as 
no persecution, not even unto death, could 
destroy or intimidate: That no set of men,. 
since the world began, ever suffered more, 
(though their gufferings Dr F. and Mr M. 
2 | carefully, avoid, in their enumeration . of 
crumes and persecutions, to mention,) or un- 

4 derwent their sufferings with greater dignity. - 
s You. will find, as you come. lower down, 
g that when Christianity was established, 
; though its spirit became, as was natural, less 

fervent, its influence continued to be excel 
4 lent ; and that, from the highest to the low- 
h est of the people, those enormous instances a 
* 
r 
e 


of guilt, which previously appeared under 
the Pagan Emperors of Rome, are never to - 
be met with. You will find; further, that 
the decay and corruption of Christianity- Was 
brought on by the irruptiom df the Goths... 


4 and Vandals, and was continued by the ig- 

norance which their success naturally indu- a 
oed. On àn accurate enquiry, you will al- 

i 50 find, that even the most corrupt systems 

of Christianity, and the most unfortunate 

5 zras of the church, will bear a comparison 


with the best times of any other system of 
religion whatever; and that its influence on 
man and human affairs, in its very worst 
circumstances,. has been comparatively be- 
nt neficial. When you reflect seriously upon 
" all these things, and that in every age it 
has undergone the most serious investige-- 
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tion; and that, from such investigation, its 
truth has been the more confirmed; that, 
instead of being the belief of fools and 
knaves, it' has been believed and defended 
by the wisest and best men, since its first 
appearance to the present time; that while 
science has enabled us to dispel the wild su- 
perstitions of antiquity, and the weak be. 
lief of ghosts and hobgoblins, it has tended 
to confirm the most enlightened men in the 
belief of the wonderful works of the Saviour 
of mankind; and that the names and works 
of Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Locke, M*Laurin, 
Cudworth, Clarke, Berkeley, Lyttleton, 
West, Addison, Nelson, Jones, Paschal, 
Grotius, Boerhaave, Haller, Bonnet, and 
numberless others, will stand against an 
host of pseudo-philosophers and empty dab- 

blers in science. When, I say, you consi- 

der all: these things with attention, and, 
that modesty is the highest ornament, even 

of learning itself, you will not be disposed 

to give much credit to the railing of Dr. F. 
and Mr M.; or to think Bishop Watson un- 
der any obligation to return an answer to 

their empty boasts and wanton scurrilities. 

Christianity would have suffered nothing, 
with candid men, if the venerable Prelate's 
defence- had been as weak as it is able and. 
oonvincing; Because it has already under- 
gone the most serious enquiry, and its truth 
Ras long ad been Kr established. | 
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„It is therefore a piece of affectation 
truly rediculous, and which can only exist 
in minds of little compass and information; 
it is paying a sorry tribute to the intelli- 
gence of mankind, to suppose that we should 
resign the faith of our fathers, thus indis- 
putably proved, and thus ably defended, at 
the scurrilous wateh-word of a few obscure 
individuals, with nothing to recommend 
them but boldness of assertion, and empty 
professions of superior knowledge. I should 
consider him as a miserable casuist, who 
could not defend any argument, however 
untenable, or oppose any system, however 
excellent, by sophistry of a more palatable, 
and apparently of a more probable nature, 
than our two authors have done :- But 
matter of fact, I have already Said, will con- 
fute a thousand sophisms. And now, to con- 
clude: I have reason, gentlemen, to return 
you my most hearty thanks for the atten- 
tion you have generally paid to these re- 
marks; and 1 have great cause to regret 
that they have not been more worthy of 
the subject, and of you. You will recol- 
lect, however, that my preparation was 
short; that my other avocations are nu-- 
merous, and that, from these circumstances, 
Thave felt myself obliged to derange my 
plan by the admission of matter for which 
Lhad not provided, and sometimes by re- 
peating what I had before hinted at, with 
additional circumstances; or because, at the 
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time, I thought the nature of my argument 
required it. I may probably have commit. 
ted other errors of which I am not aware; 
but P trust you will let them pass under 
your review with candour, at least, if not 
perfect forgiveness 4, as you must be con- 
vinced, that I had neither motives nor in- 
elination to mislead you; and when you 
consider, that the only purpose I had in 
view, was to draw your attention, not to a 
complete and perfect defence of revelation 
in all its parts, by my own labour, but to a 
sincere and candid investigation of the whole 
by yourselves:— That the subject is impor. 
tant, all men must allow ;—and he, who is 
disposed to pay it that attention which it 
merits'; and who knows, as all men must 
know, how seriously it has been investigat- 
ed, in all its parts, by the ablest men, and 
with what success, especially since the Re. 
formation, — will not be inclined to rest his 


judgement entirely either one way or the o- 


ther, on the casual laboeurs of one or two.” 


I, as Secretary to the Society, and editor 
of this work, have only further to add, that 
the above speech, which, with the former 
one, is entitled a debate, in compliance with 
the forms of our club, occupied the society 
for three suecessive meetings, as suggested 
by one of the members, though, for the sake 


of connection, I have not so divided it.— 


When the whole was finished, the societ) 
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unanimously voted their thanks to Mr Chris- 
tian for his trouble. Many were highly 

gratified; though, that this was the case with 
8 whole, I have no reason to suppose. I 
have, however, had no opportunity, having 
been absent on business since that time, to 
discover the real sentiments of those who 
took the part of infidelity. The change in 
Mr Good will's manner, which was remarked 
at the end of what I have called the second 
debate, was still more obvious in the subse- 
quent stages: — But, the first intimation I 
received of his real sentiments, was from the 
following letters, which were accompanied 
with a short note from Mr Christian, who, 
knowing my intention of making the whole 
public, allowed me to make use of thank it 
| thought proper, 
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LETTER, 
Tzom Ma GOODWILL ro Mx CHRISTIAN. 


Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens, 
| Insanientis dum sapientiæ 
Consultus erro; nunc rettorsum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 


Cogor relictos. Hon. 


SIR, | | 
You will doubtless be surprised to find yourself 
addressed, at this time and in this manner, by one, 
of whom, on account of his conduct at the Society 
(in which, half a year ago, you appeared as the Ad- 
vocate of Revelation,) and on other occasions, with 
which you must be well aquainted, you can enter- 
tain no good opinion. This consideration has made 
so deep an impression on my mind, that, though 
anxious, after much reflection, to lay my former 
conduct and present turn of thought candidly before 
you, and humbly to request your advice and assist- 
ance in chalking out, and confirming me in, a mode 
of life more worthy of a rational and moral being, 
I have been hitherto restrained, lest you should 
Spurn from you the contemptible being who so au- 
daciously rajled against what he did not understand, 
and what you justly esteem so sacred. I will not 
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Tadeed assert but that the fear of ridicule has als 
had some little effect upon me. Led, by the force 
of your arguments, the influence of your example, 
and the dignified fer vor of your manner, to think 
with some degree of coolness and contisteney on 
religion, in general, and my own life in particulat, 
I very soon began to tremble at the consequences of 
a conduct in every respect so unjustifiable as mine 
now appears to have been. Urged by these reflec. 
tions, which, as I could not restrain them, became 
very uneasy to me, I have at length got over the 
false shame which has so long kept me 'silent ; and 
I trust I am prepared to meet the sneer of my for- 
mer companions, at least with indifference. I have 
brought myself also to hope that your indignation 
will subside into pity, when 1 have related the lead- 
ing features of my wretched life; and that you will 
charitably contribute to bring to perfection what 
your reasoning has already excited, —an ardent de- 
sire of instruction and amendment, and of averting, 
as far as possible, the consequences of my folly. 

I believe I may ascribe the origin of my crimes 
and of my misfortunes to the'early death of my mo- 
ther. - Deprived of her fostering care, I was left 
almost entirely to the- freedom of my own will. 
My father, who was a man of pleasure, paid little 
regard to my education, and none to my morals or 
religion. The only instruction I had, on either of 
these subjects, was from the occasional admonition 
of an old maiden lady, my mother's aunt. These 
slight impressions were therefore very soon obliter- 
ated, Possessed of a genius naturally quick, and of 
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spirits uncommonly high, (dangerous qualities if 

unrestrained) 1 very soon despised the common 
trammels of the school, and the common drudgery 
of education, At College I received the unlimited 
adulation of every boy wha wished to imitate the 
conduct for which I was distinguished; and their, 
ill bestowed praise unfortunately contributed to in- 
crease my natural petulance, and impatience of con- 
troul, A lad of spirit, as I was always denominated, 
sticks at nothing; and accordingly I s00n became 50 
bold, as confidently to declaim against every thing 


which 1 conceived had any tendency. to restrain the 


progress of my genius, or the bent of my inclina- 
tions. I ridiculed the Bible, which I had never 
read, aud of which 1 was certainly no competent 
judge, as a collection of old wives fables: I treated 
every species of religion as the effect of. hypocrisy, 
enthusiasm, or superstition; and I considered eyery 
exertion. of authority az, tyranical and unjust. In 
our societies (for we: had what we called literary 
zocieties) the professors afforded. à never failing 
$zource of amuse ment and ridicule to us. We com- 
plained of their rigour, which, God knows, when L 
now reflect on it, was not great, and certainly not 
equal to what it should have been: We even ven- 
tured to sit in judgment on their abilities, and to 
pronounce them ignorant, and their notions con- 
tracted, because they sometimes urged us to great- 
er progress in science than we thought, proper; and 
because they prohihited us from amusing ourselves 
with novels in the class. In short, Sir, during the 
three years that I continued at the University, my 
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scientific improvements were almost totally ob- 
scured by my progress in dissipation. I became 
regardless of all authority, civil and religious, which 
I, considered as mere modifications of tyranny and 
arbitrary power, and I was not very attentive to 
common decency. 

At length, the long wished for period nd 
vrhich forever freed me from a place which I thought 
totally unfit for a gentleman; and I eagerly posted 


off to Edinburgh, to what I called the enjoyment 


of life. I was now eighteen, and with avidity culti- 


vated the society of those who were of dispositions 


similar to my own, I soon found, in this metropo- 
lis, many who were much farther advanced. in what 
I considered as, true learning end elegant enjoyment 


than I could pretend to be; and though I had dis- 


dained the authority of aten and masters, I 


enlisted under their direction with alacrity, and 
hoped one day to equal, if not to surpass them. 


My father had been dead three years; but the old 
lady, who had occasionally instructed me in my 
_ earlier youth, was still alive, and still anxious for 

my bondur and improvement. She. had influence 

enough to persuade me, or at least my tutors, that 
I ought to study law; and I .accordingly entered 
for that purpose: but I was too fond of company 
and dissipation, to attend to it with any degree of 
assiduity or success. My companions were chosen 
from among the young men of the law, the students 
of physic in the University, and from men of no 
profession at all; and, by a strange fatality, I was 
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led, almost imperceptibly, and without an effort, 
into the most dissolute society in the whole town. 


To be particular respecting my conduct from 


that time to this, would be a superflaous task, alike 
unple asant to me and tedious to you. I must how- 
ever say, that, though extremely dissipated, and 
dissipated from a kind of principle, in which 1 was 
confirmed by the influence of example, ridicule and 
thoughtlesness, feelings sometimes arose in my mind, 


which, properly directed; might have led to a con- 


duct less unworthy, I was possessed of sincerity, 
and 1 did not entirely want bene volence. Of reli- 
gion | knew little; and the ridicule of my compa» 
nions, and my own vices; now strengthened by habit, 
allowed me neither leisure nor inclination to im- 
prove that knowledge. I thus passed the period of 
three years in a way neither innocent nor honoura» 
ble; when I took possession of the estate which, 
by my father's death six years before, had devolved 
on me, considerably encumbered, and even lessened 
by his extravagance; To my tutors, who were 
creatures of his, I feel myself little indebted. They 


cleared off, during my minority, a few incumbran« 
ces; but they afforded me more money than I knew 


how to use, and allowed me in __ cases to do as 
I pleased. 

About this period (1593) the parties in the couns 
try run high, and the cry for liberty was loud and 
incessant. I and my thoughtleſs companions joined 
in the cry; and, what is very remarkable, except 
one who was obliged to leave the country, though 
very keen, we had prudence- enough to keep with» 
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zan ſuch bounds as that the law could not affect us. 
In the winter of 1993-4 we formed what we called a 
philoraphical Society, in which we declaimed most 
violently against tyranny and arbitrary power, and 
rang various changes on despotism, and liberty, per. 
secution and patriotism. Amongst my companions 
at this time were several students of very consider. 
able abilities, some foreigners, and others natives of 
' the British Empire. As they were possessed of 
more learning, more specious manners, and more 
external decency, than I had been for some time 
accustomed to, the variety was pleasing ; my attach- 
ment to them became strong, and 1 conceived my- 
self in the high way of improvement and happi- 
mo | 1 4% | 

They represented the present age as the moxt 
enlightened period of society: They asserted that 
philesophy, which is the cultivation of reason, had 
now risen to a height unknown to former ages: 
That its progress had indeed been gradual ;. but that 
at present it was making strides to perfection un- 
commonly rapid; and that, when it ſhould arrive at 
perfection, which it must evidently soon do, happi- 
ness and philanthropy would universally prevail. 
The great obstacles to the final completion of this 
bappy progress, they contended, were the vile esta- 
blishments of Europe both civil and religious, which 
they therefore declared must be destroyed. They 
also asserted, that every true philosopher and patriot 
was contributing, and ought to contribute, as much 
as poſſible, to their destruction: That prudence re- 
quired them to perform this task with as much cit- 
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cums pe ction as poſſible ; That however, as the 
change they wiſhed and expected to bring about, 


was evidently. important, just and necessary, every 


me ans ought ta be used to forward it: That they 
who would not ſubmit to be enlightened, should be 
compelled 3 and that it was entitely 3 question of 
prudence. at what time and in what manner this 
force should be applied. One thing, they said, was 
certain; that it was the business of all true philoso- 
phers to sĩeae the firot favourable opportunity « of 1mi- 
tating the glarious example held forth $0, an ad mir- 
ing world by those illusttioue philosophers, patriots - 
and philauthropists,—the French. These, in sub- 
stance, were the principles of mn new associates, 
wbich they variously modified, combined and ex- 
plained, at various times, interspereing ebe whole 
with abundant ridicule of the civil polity and reli- - 
gious extablishmeats; of this kingdompof i the canti- 
tuted authorities, and even of the- comman diatinc- | 


the antiquated” — — nature of our laws ; : od 
particularly condemned the mode of our education, | 
as totally unfit for the genius and eulightened aature 
of the times. I haue accordingly beard them ridi- 
eule and conderan the most celebrated proſesson of 
our very celebrated university, and the words prrui- 
laaged fools, and academic tyrants, were often i in their 
mouths; This reasoning and these declamations pleas- 
ed me extremely; ; and, as they flattered my vanity, 
I railed with the best of them, contending, with 
much eagerness, for the right of private judgement, . 
against the usurpations of establishments, and quot-- 
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ing, often with an air of learned apy the 
celebrated verse of Horace, | | 
Nullins addictus jurare in verba nn 

which was the motto of our society. 1 

Such was the society I generally ed and 
such, in short, without lessening my former dissipa« 
tion, the principles. 1 generally followed. Nor was 
the reformation of my private character thought in 
the smallest degree requisite by my new associates 
For though they were specious men, self. conceited 
beyond what I am able to describe, and though they 
often talked of virtue in lofty terms, they were vez 
ry favourable to those of their society who happened 
to be vicious; and indeed there was no vice in which 
they themselves could not oecastonally indulge ; and 
if they thought any palliation or excuse necessary, it 
was easy to say, as they oſten did, that the virtues 
of philosophers are very different in their nature, 
and therefore to be very differently estimated, from 
those of the idolatrous Christians. Having thus be- 
come the willing dupe of these artful men, I at 
length began to sport my new philosophical acquires 
ments in every company where I thought my influ» 
ence would make them pass without objection; and 
they were heartily pleased to see my endeavours to 
disseminate their opinions. My first effort gener- 
ally was, by talking of the necessity and happy con- 
sequences of a reform, of equal laws, and an equal 
distribution of justice, to conciliate the affections of 
of my hearers. To prevent or disarm opposition, I 
made use of a variety of abstract terms, uncommon 


altusions, and bold assertions, by which means I ge- 


Jr 
nerally terrified my opponents with the ide of m 
superior knowledge. Having acquired, or though 
that I had acquired, their confidence and respect, Þ 
ventured artfully to declaim on the absurdities of re! 
ligion; and to ridicule the grimaces; hypoerisy, and 
useless expence of an ignorant, idle, and luxurious 
Clergy, with a variety of other matters, which I 
need not new particularly enumerate. 'My enden 
yours, in that part of the country where the greater 
part of my property lies, were, I lament to add; but 
too successful. Several of my farmers have 80 far 
followed my ideas, and those of my oracle, Thomas 
Paine, that, for a considerable time back, they have 
entirely neglected church, and even prevented their 
children from being baptized, wishing them, as they 
say, to be educated free from prejudice, and, par- 
ticularly, to be kept ignorant of the Christian su- 
perstition. A large portion of people; in some ad- 
joining manufacturing towns and villages; likewise 
perverted by my means, or with my knowledge, have 
absolutely burnt their Bibles; and have become com- 
plete Levellers and Atheists. I need not add, and 
Twish J had not occasion - to deplore, that with theit 
infidelity and their levelling, they have become idle, 
vicious; and insolent. The consequences I now 
most bitterly lament; and I firmly believe, from 
what Il have seen, and have had but too much con. 
cern with, that of all the pests of civilized socie- 
ty, of all the artful opponents of human virtue and 
happiness, infidels and levellers are the most destruck 
tive and alarming. These men are assiduous, they 


are indefatigable, and they appear in a thousand di 
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Trent shapes, in order with the more certainty to 
succeed; and where they meet with a number of 


men half virtuous, half vicious, half learned, half ig. 
norunt, their efforts take effect with a rapidity, of 
which they who r had eccition. 40.000 ban 
have no conception. , 


One of their — — * fatal e engines of 


of seduction; is the institution of What is called 
Reading Soctetier, which are now numerous in va- 
rious patts of the country, The plan is specious, 
because the avowed object of it is improvement in 
knowledge and virtue; and it might be useful, were 
it under proper maagemem. But as unenligbten- 
ed men, the bulk of whose time must be employed 
in manual labour, can be no proper judges of what 
should form the subjeet of their enquiries, they must 


be extremely liable to error, and to become the 


dupes of artful- men; Accordingly, iato most of 
those with which Iam acquainted; such men, if they 


lad not u band in establishing them, have afterwards 
found means to insinuate themselves ; and, in gener- 
al, by contending that a liberal mind must beware 
of established prejudices, - and willing to hear both 


sides of every question, they cruelly bereave the 
poor ignorant members of their religion their loy- 


alty, and their comfort: whilst they are buoying them 
up with the idea that they are improving in know - 


ledge, liberality, and happiness. 


From this account, Sir, you will perecive, that, 
though a very young man, 1 have been a most de- 
structive member- of society. But I earnestly re- 


est you not to spurn me on that account from you, 
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ns totally unworthy of your countenance and advice. 
Indeed 1 have therefore the more occasion for both. 
My crimes have been the result of circumstances pe- 
euliar and unfortunate 3 and though I by no means 
make this remaerk in order to palliate their enormi- 
ty, I hope you will hende be the more readily in- 
duced to lend me your asgistance in ceforming, my 
own conduct, and, av far as possible, that af others, 
who ewe their corruption to my unfortunate. activi- 
ty. The general cause of all my follies, I judge to 
be want of religion, $elf-conceit, and impatience of 
restraints When obliged, in my early years, by the 
authority of my old aunt, to go to church, I went 
there only because compelled; and though, by her 
means, I received some instruction in the principles 
of Christianity, I easily disburdened myself of the 

incumbrance, when removed from hex inspection, in 
which L was but too fatally encouraged by those 
who ought to habe known better, and to have acted- 
more -honourably by me. Though, therefore, I have 
declaimed with confidence, as: you have beard, a- 
gainst religion,” I was totally unacquainted with, its 
principles or proofs, till I heard. your. speeches in 
our Society 3 and I can truly assert, that few of my 
deluded companions; Who dignify themselves with 
the appellation of philosophers, are much better in- 
structed on this head than myself. When yau first 

heard me speak on this subject, I had not read, as 
far as I recolleet, a single chapter of the Bible, from 
the time I was at school ; and in ous private. meet- 

ings, I have heard the vame confession made by those 
whom L acknowledged as my guides. If we ever 
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read any defence of religion, it was only for the pry; 
pose of turning it into ridieule; and thus, in particy. 
lar, the Apolog of Bishop Watson was treated with 
the most wanton disrespect, and the most acrimonious 
contempt; for which his Lordship's character came 
in for no small portion. Your speeches, which were 
provoked by my folly, to which, however, I was 
urged” by others; exhibited" the subject of religion in 
a light in Which I had never been accustomed to 
view it; and exposed my own conduct in a way 
which, as | could not confute it, occasioned, for some 
time, most irksome feelings. The whole made a ve- 
ry strong impression upon my mind, an impression, 
which, I trust, shall never be obliterated, It rests 
however with you, to complete the = work which 
you have thus happily begun. | 

I need. not tell you that my affairs are in confus 
sion; for, being the only man of fortune in our club, 
1 became of course a bird of prey to all the other 
members. This, however, is a circumstance, which, 
in my present situation, 1 consider as of inferior 


note. I trust they are not yet so far gone or 80 


much confused, but that they may by economy be 
retrie ved: — But, without the advice and help of 
another, I cannot be absolutely certain that I have 
fortitude enough entirely to throw off my former 
vices and acquaintances; and finally, to return to a 

more worthy mode of life. I fondly hope, there- 


fore, that, as from you I learned my danger, to you” 
I may yet owe my final re formation; and that; 
though you must detest my conduct, your charity 
will yet induce. you to save me from its most awful 
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| canzequences,—l[n. this hope, 'I remain, sir, your 


n obliged and most humble servant. | 
| ad GoopwW1LL, i 


dename, m May 1797. 


* 


Mx CHRISTIAN'S ANSWER. 


Cernenda autem diligenter, ne fallant ea nos vitia que WIR ; 


tem, videntur imitari. Cie. 
Sæpe latet vitium proximitate boni. Ovuo. 
Dran Sta, 


Tzovcn Las at bret A nod deal avviilied! 
and perhaps indignant, at your conduct and petu- 
lance in our society, my indignation soon gave 
way to compass ion for your unfortunate delusion, 
Having seen many young men in your situation, se- 
duced at. first by a negligent or erroneous education, 
and afterwards confirmed in the corruptions they had 
thus acquired by artful and designing men, I guessed 
your circumstances before I had certain information 
of them, and was at first disposed to throw myself 
in your way, and, if possible, to prevent you from 


absolute ruin, On enquiry, however, and on fut- 
ther reflection, I. determined to leave you to your- 
elf; because I thought, if what 1 said publicly, 


had no effect, private admonitions would only ex- 


pose me to the further insolence and ridicule of your 


associates, and perhaps to ill-usage from yourself. 
I need not therefore tell you, that your letter of 
the 29th instant, which 1 received yesterday, on 


the whole, gave me pleasure. I say, on the whole, 
for, though I am by ao means disposed to upbraid, 
I am equally unwilling and unable to extenuate or 
excuse the enormity of your conduct. Ieel a de- my, 
gree of satisfaction, however, which I-cannot easily 
describe, in having been the means of exciting your 
present dispositions; and, though I will not flatter 
myself that 1 am qualified to undertake a task 80 
important, nothing on my part shall be wanting to 
improve those dispositions into settled principles of 
virtue and religion. But I must inform you, that 
the most irksome part of the task must be perform- 
ed by yourself, and that the chief difficulties must 
be surmounted by your own energy. The most un- 
fortunate and deplorable circumstance in your case, 
is, the Perveraion of so many ignorant persons, 
whom, it is to be feared, the most assiduous exer- 
tions will never restore to their former principles 
and comfort. It is easy to seduce and pervett a 
body of ignorant men; but slow, painful and doubt - 
ful, in their issue, are the means by which they are 
to be recovered. Vice makes its first advances by 
stealth; and, in its first stages, appears under the. 
semblance of virtue. Its nature and its conse- 
quences are artfully concealed, even from the mind 
on which it operates, till, by the.influence of the pas 
sions, and the power of habit, it takes SH 
root. Then the mask is generally thrown off; it 
appears in its native colours, and avowedly purues 
its course, without attending to circumstances ot 
consequences. What before would have alarmed 
or disgusted, becomes pleasant or necessary: — Even 
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the desire of concealment is laid aside, and the un- 
happy victim, having gradually risen from one step 
to another, at length reaches the summit of infa- 
my, and gloriet in bis shame, From such a state 
few have fortitude enough to retreat. I hope, my 
dear sir, you will find yourself to be an exception; 
but my fears for those you have unfortunately con- 
tributed to seduce, scarce allow me this hope. 

Nothing appears to me to afford a greater instance 
of the corruption of our nature; nothing certaiuly 
contributes more to promote that corruption, — than 
this circumstance z viz. that the best things are 
often apt to be perverted to the worst purposes, 
and that the most malignant vices, or the sources 
from whence they spring, often appear, and gain 
credit, under the specious garb of virtue. There 
are many vices of a most destructive nature, and 
many modes of seduction equally dangerous, which. 
it is not only possible, but common, to deck out in 
Such a manner, as that they shall generally pass 
as the effect of a refined and liberal habit of think - 
ing. A celebrated orator of antiquity has justly 
remarked, that every particular virtue has some 
vice so like it, as sometimes to render it difficult to 
distinguish between them. Thus, licentiousness” 
and foolhardine ss, if succesful, may pass under the 
names of liberty and fortitude ; obstinacy, cruelty, 
and superstition, may be 80 represented, as to ob- 
tain the praise due to patience, justice and religion 3 
profusion may be esteemed liberality; and partimo- 
dy, frugality; timidity may be mistaken for modes- 
ty; baugh tiness for dignity ; weakness for mercy ) 
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and cunning for prudence. Nothing affords xuch 
Scope for the artful exertions of designing men, or 
is 80 apt to mislead the ignorant, and confound the 
weak, as this apparent affinity between virtue and 
vier; and no plan of seduction has been more assi- 
duously or more successfully pursued, duxiag the 
preseot age, than this has been. All those duties, 
which are of imperfect obligation, which, being in 
dome respect, indeterminate, cannot be absolutely 
'rommanted or rigorously enforced, are particularly 
1tabte'to be thus perverted ; and have aceordingly 
given colour to much flimsy reasoning, to distine- 
tions and conclusions of endless variety. But such 
miste presentations do not always rest here; but are 
often, from the natural progress of every vicious 
- propensity; extended to duties of perfect obligation, 


Eecentrie opinions on almost every subject, howe- 


ver determinate, are by some men anxiously adopt - 
ed, and keenly defended; and elaborate treatises 
have sometimes been written, in order to defend 


falschood or perjury, and other crimes equally dis- 
"graveful/ to our nature, and injurious. to society. 


Truth is thus often buried in the mist. af scepti- 


cim; and 0 commodiously formed, as complete- 
Iy to accord with the passing wWhim of the day. 
Nay, 80 far has the love of variety carried some 
"thee principles which have had the sanction of 
- antiquity, or have been rendered venerable by 
establishment, and the celebrity of those who 
wave for ages proſessed or defended them; if 


their cand.ur, or, more probably, their own put: 


as 
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vate opinions, will not permit them to allow that 
you are in the right, they will, without ;hesitation, 
grant, because you have left the beaten tract, that 
you are in the road to truth; at all events, they 
will conclude, for your comfort, that, whether your 
enquiry be successful or not, provided you think so, 
and are satisfied, it is enough, Truth, therefore, it 
would appear, were such reasoning to be followed 
in estimating it, is just what every one chooses 90 


think it, and becomes as variable as the wind. Thas, 


by artfully applying conclusions, which, in cextain 
circumstances, are just, to cases in which they do not 


bold at all, have infidels and sceptics strewed the 


road of knowledge with endless doubts and ditficul- 
ties. Like the false prophets, who are foretold in 


scripture, and who, appearing in sheeps cloathing, 


though inwardly they are ravening wolves, would 
deceive, if it were possible, the very elect, —these 
men exhibit virtue, happiness, and truth, as the ob- 
jects of their pursuit; whilst, by making each man's 
conduet depend, not on an invariable law, but on 
feeling, sentiment, or ciroumstances, they most ef- 
fectually contribute to r all Ty; 
and honest. 

Nothing is more 22 a speak . Ape 
rience) than the rage for new opinions, and original 
or uncommon modes of thinking, which unfortunate- 


ly so much obtains at present. Such nostrums may 


afford a temporary gratification to vaaity, but this 

will, in all probability, be accompanied with the 

seeds of future eontrition. I have known several 

persons, of considerable note in the literary world, 
| F f 2 
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and I have heard of others, who, in the full meri. 
dian of their glory, have sometimes pursued those 


unsubstantial vanities, and who, by a strange incon. 


sistency have, during the pursuit, imagined that they 
would become the strongest pillars of their future 
fame. But, in the end of their days, and when no- 
velty had broke the charm which had hitherto de. 
luded them, they saw and acknowledged their folly ; 
because they then found, that what they had pur. 
sued, from sport, for recreation, or from vanity, had 
produced consequences which, they never intended, 
and had been made the basis of reasonings, and the 
motives to actions, which they abhorred. Indeed, 
the human mind cannot thus be tampered with, with- 
out material injury, What at present may appear 
trifling, may hereafter be followed by most import- 
ant consequences. The operation may be slow, but 
it will be sure; and what was at first meant pro- 
bably only to amuse the understanding, may after. 
wards be found possessed of qualities to pervert the 
judgment. By these remarks, I am far from in- 
tending to calumniate the pursuit of truth, or to re- 
tard the improvement of knowledge. I own, how- 
ever, I am of opinion, that truth is more likely to 
be found in the good o/d way, than amidst the crude 
and eccentric opinions of modern philosophers, whose 
labours I deprecate, not because I am unwilling to 
be convinced, but because 1 find them, if not abso- 
lutely vicious in themselves, leading to vice and er- 


ror in those who are not capable of distinguishing 


between truth and falsehood. Nothing surely can 
be more laudable, than to enquire after truth, and 
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to employ ourselves in the cultivation of those fa- 
culties which God has bestowed upon us. This is 


a general maxim, to which no man can object. But, 


it may be abused, and, under this fair pretence, men 
may be artfully deprived of their dearest comforts. 


It is thus that those reading tecieties which you men- 
tion, and some of which I have also known, have 


operated on the minds of ignorant men ; and it is thus 
that the artful partizans of infidelity and faction 
have excited and kept awake the clamours which 
disgrace these times. To oppose these efforts, has 
become unfashionable : To oppose them by reason- 
ing, is stigmatized as illiberal : To repress them by 
authority, though their baneful consequences be as 
clear as day, is called persecution. Nay, these men 
have not unfrequently voluntarily laid themselves 
open to legal ceasure, that they might more power- 
ſully operate on the minds of the ignorant, by re- 


presenting themselves as persecuted patriots, or as 


the innocent victims of a love of truth. 

Perhaps, the most alarming feature of the pre- 
sent day, is the tendency in our youth to this dar- 
ing mode of thinking, and of action; because it 
affords us a still more melancholy prospect of what 
is to sueceed. The vanity, the petulance, and i ig- 
norance, of those with whom you spent your early 
years, you have exposed in colours sufficiently strong; 
and 1 can vouch for the truth of your representa- 
tion in general, from numerous instances, both a- 
broad and at home, which have come under my own 
observation. In the Universities, they often forget 
that they are but scholars, and petulantly assume 
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the character of Philosophers, when as yet they bare. 


Iy know the outlines of science, or perhaps not quite 


so much. Their pride, combined with dissipation, 
leads them oſten to feel authority irkeom&,” aud the 
restraints of à college painful. They therefore ca. 
lumniate their mastets, in order to palliate their 
on crimes; and complain of ignorance and impto- 
per method, on the part of their superiors, when the 
fault is evidently and wholly their own: If their 
petulance, their negligence, and ignorance, shall 
finally meet with that return which such conduct 
merits, no bounds can contain their indignant rage. 
They complain of their masters, who have probably 
done no more than their duty, in the most malicious 
and acrimonious terms; and endeavour to excuse ot 
conceal their own faults, by asserting, that their 
teachers wish to fepress genius, freedom of thought, 
and learning, free from, and superior to; the tram- 
mels of the schools; and that they shew themselves, 
in the republic of Mater petty tyrams. 
Modesty, were these youths possessed of such a 
quality, would naturally repress such violent ebulli- 
tions; ; and would lead them to imagine, that thoagh 
their masters are not infallible, as they have had 
more experience, and are in all probability possess- 
ed of more coolness than they, it is possible they 


are less liable to error. At all events, of the en- 


ertion of authority in such bases, they are the only 
proper judges; and the scholars of all others tbe 
worst. The modest virtues are certainly those 
which are calculated to adorn and to recommend 
youth ; and without which no great hopes of future 
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celebtity can generally be entertained. The only 
expectation which petulant wit, and intolerance of 
restraint in early life, seem calculated to raise, —is 
uurestrained ridieule of every thing serious ar sacred, 
and universal turbulenee and licentiousness, in their 
maturer years. Instances might be adduced, in 


which pride has excited such persons to exertions 


which have afterwards raised them high in the lists 


of fame. But their obstinacy is generally equally 


con+picuous, then, as it was in their youth, and often 
de generates into a malignant and envious opposition 
to whatever retards their views, or restrains their 
passions. It oftener happens, however, that such 
eonduct in early youth, is followed, not by future 
greatness even of this * Kind, but by] iso- 
rance and oblivion. {4 

It is from these sources, my * Sr, * we are 
to derive the infidelity and vices of the present age ;, 
and he who has carefully e zamined the causes, can- 
not justly admire the effects, The persons, howe- 
ver, who most assidudusly retail the cry about re- 
ſorm in the state, and superstition in the church, 
carefully keep this out of view z though it would 
not be very difficult to prove, that they have them - 
selves greatly contributed to the rise and progress 
of such vicious dispositions, undoubtedly because 


they think, and justly think, that uch principles and 


conduct, generally adopted, would most effectually 


promote their purposes. 1 have known many in- 


stances of these artful deceivers being on the wateh: 


for every new student ho arrived in the Universi- 


y, at which they took their post, and mast assidu- 


guly using every means, fair and foul, to pervert 
their minds, and render them dissatisfied with their 
teachers. There was particularly one man, whose 
banishment to Botany Bay has been lamented with 
all the pathos of which language is capable, and 
whose character has been celebrated, even in Parlia. 
ment, as that of a martyr to the love of truth and 
lberty, — whose conduct in this respect was most no- 
torious and detestable. He was a member of one 
of the most ancient and celebrated Universities in 
Europe; and, till his behaviour became such as to 
oblige him to leave it, he allowed no young man to 
settle in it, without attempting to shake his religious 
creed; to pervert his notions of goverment; and to 
render him dissatisfied with his teachers, and turbu- 
lent in the community. His dexterity, in exciting 
animosities among the masters, and turbulence a- 
mong the scholars, is well known, and at length 
brought him the return which it merited. In eve- 
ry University of any magnitude, with which I am 
acquainted, I have found persons of similar princi - 
ples, and of at least equal activity, directed, howe- 


ver, generally with more reserve. That there are 


such in this University 1 need not inform you, as 
you have suffered not a little from their artifices. 
But that we should have our seminaries of learning 
contaminated by insolent foreigners, as mentioned 
in your letter; that we shquld have our youth per- 
verted; our mode of education traduced ; and our 


religion and laws calumniated, by exotics, totally 


unacquainted with them, and of whom we know no- 
thing, —is, if possible, still more intolerable,, Men 
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have certainly a right to think of the goverament 


and policy of foreign states as they please; but no 
man can be at liberty, while under the protection 
of any state, to contribute to its overthruw, or to 
render its sabjects dissatisfied with their religion and 
laws; not merely because he can probably be no 
good judge of either, but because zuch conduct is 
morally and fundamentally wrong. I believe, how- 
ever, it is a principle of the modern systems, that 
philosophers are to endeavour to reform all nations, 
and, if possible, to disseminate universal philanthro- 
py. 1 confess 1 do not admire so broad and indefi- 
nite a basis; and am still inclined to believe, that 
the narrower foundation} of the partial affections, 
and the social diverging from them, will be found 
to proceed from mare sound policy, and to be, even- 
tually productive of more salutary effects. 

Such, in short, are the dangers, and sueh the prin- 
ciples, of the present day. The whole, I am con- 
vinced, proceeds on a system artfully contrived, and 
eagerly pursued ; and the effects, were it finally to 
succeed, would, in my apprehension, be dreadful in- 
deed. Religion affords the strongest barrier against 
the designs of these insidious men; and religion has 
accordingly been attacked by them with all the art 
of which they are capable; and no means, which 
could be supposed to produce any effect, have been 
left untried to put it out of countenance. It is no 
small consolation to me, that my poor; endeavours 
in its defence have been so successful as to warn 
you of your danger, and to induce you to separate 


from a set of men, whose views, though generally 


eviicenled under spetious appearances, are of 4 be 
most dangerous tendency. - 


5 
- F am sorry that, from being obliged: to go to the - 

country to-morrow, I shall not have it in my power * 

to visit you till my return, which, however, will be * 


in a fortnight at farthest. I tru-t, what 1 have now. ha 
said, together with what you yourself have experi- 


enced, will exhibit the character of your former as. £ 
-pociates in such a light, as to confirm.you more and 
NS | Ye: . th 
more in your-renunciation.of them. Your task, I * 
must repeat; will, in the begintüng, be difficult; be- 
cause it will present you, for some time, with little | » 
else but images of your own miscondudt., . Deter. * 
mined perſeverance; however, will at length, and [ b 
trust, soon, surmount those difficulties, and will af. by b 
ford, you gratiſications of à higher nature than any 4 
you have hitherto been aecustomed to; will enable le 
you tv enjoy pleaneres which please upon reflection. 9 
I have sent you some books, which I conceive may Bn 
"have a tendeney to direct your ideas into the pro- as 
per channel; and which may probably assist you mn th 
your farther-enquiries:into the truth of that religion 8 
which you have 30 long neglected and despised. 10 
When you have made that progress in these stu- th 
dies, which 1 hope to be the happy witness of, you 0 
will ĩadeed be astonished at your former delusion, | 
during which, you are doubtless ready to confess, 5 


that your portion of real enjoyment has been ver) 
scanty; while of these pursuits you may truly use 
the language of Cicero, and say: Hac studia a- 
. dolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas 
res ornant, adversis perfugium, ac solatium pr#- 


bent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoc- 
tant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur,” 

As you have not lately attended the meetings of 
our society, you probably do not know that they are 
still continued once every three weeks; and that I 
have been induced, not altogether with my will, to 
promise, at our next meeting, some general remarks 
on the political state and opinions of the country, in 


. the present period, as à Kind of sequel to those on 
-xevelation ; political duty undoubtediy forming. a 
part, and a very important part, of: our religious.o- 


bligation, ff you wish to hear what little I have to 
say on this subject, and are not afraid to maix with 
bs again, I shall accompany you to the ugual place 


of meeting on Saturday fortnight. But whether 


{his be agreeable to you, or not, I shall gee you, at 
leisure before that time; and I shall make a point of 


your accompatiying me to the country, about the 


middle of July, when, you shall see and judge of my 
mode of life ; and when you may command, amidst 
the unruMed oe nes of rural retirement, what assist- 


| ance I can afford you, either in arranging your af- 


fairs, or directing your studies and amusements. In 
the mean time, I am, dear Sir, with hearty prayers 
for your improyement, your most faithful friend 
Tuomas Cunxisriax. 
Epivnonck, gist Mar 1997. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 27. line 20. Dele be. 
— {4 — 21. For in human, read inbuman. 
— 67. — 17. For at one, read atone. 
— 108. - XI. Before the word :ballew, a full point, 
— 16. — 13. For degrees read degree. 
— 187, — 2. For Mylitte, read Mylitia. 
— 2270 last line, for Judia, read Jude. 
a 282. — 30. Insert and after darkneſs. 

—— 286. last line, for cuccessive read uc ud. 

— 298. ; line from bottom of note, for refuse read recluce, 

— 310, last line, for formed read found. 
— r l read they. and line 18. for bis read 


ecluie, 


; read 


